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We have now traced the political revolutions of Italy till 
tlie £U1 of the Western Empire in the year of giace 476. 
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The liteYBture» arta^ and charaeter of the nation have 
also lioen hastily skatched ; but the pktaie lepresenta 
theae featniea in their Flagan aspect ; and attention is 

now demanded by a new state of thin^^s which arose with 
Constantine's recognition of Chiistianity. The most 
important steps of that great measure took place in 
the year 324. The ancient Roman empire survived a 
century and a half longer ; but it thenceforth occupied 
a position exceedingly different from that which it had 
formerly hcM. Thosi' times resemble both tlie heathen 
period and the dark age£^ and yet can scarcely be classed 
with either. 

Under the early emperors^ there had sprung np in,^ 
Rome, in the midst of its imperial guilt and heathen 
idolatry^ a religious sect of mean and despised men, 
whose moral system possessed a purity hitherto unima- 
gined« and was founded on a £sdth conttadieUng alike 
the licentionaness of the mythological religion profeaaed 
by the state, and the proud 8elf<4ufficiency of the philo- 
sophical theologians. Shielded by the divine &yonr» this 
small society grew and prospered, and its purifying in- 
fluence gradually spread more and more widely* The 
rulers soon discovered the progress of the new opinions ; 
and, in respect to this sect, the careless toleration of 
paganism was violated. While tlie bad emperors were 
incited by casual caprice or malicious counsels, some of 
the wise ones were alarmed by inaccurate notions as to 
the ulterior views of a community, whost^ brotherly co- 
operation and moral strength were so unlike to the 
vicious weakness of the civil government and its instru- 
ments. Persecution of the believers in Italy began as 
early at least as the reign of Nero, and m as repeated at 
intervals till the death of Diocletian ; but the prisons 
of the martyrs, and the amphitheatres in which they 
were brought out to die, became more suooessful schools 
of the true &ith than if they had been converted into 
churches ; and when Constantine ascended the throne, 
such was the prevalence of Christianity in the empire^ 
that his conTeiBioii» whatever may have been the motivea 
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which really prompted it, had all the etTects of a step 
dictated by sound views of worldly policy. 

But even before that time, the church had declined 
deeply both in doctrine and discipline ; and the decay 
became still more lamentable in the unhappy period 
which follow Oil. There were numerous good men, and 
a few who maintained in many points the purity of the 
gospel faith ; but the ecclesiastical community at large 
was stained by incieamDg departure from ewigelical 
truth, by an undue assomption of power on the part of 
the higher members of its government, by a worldly and 
anogant temper in its priests^ by a half-p^an Bplendour 
in its oeremonies, and (perhaps the worst fimlt of all) 
by an ascetic spirit, which led the clergy to enooniage 
the growing indination of devoat laymen to seclude 
themselvesirom all the active duties of life* 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHARACTER. 

No feature of the age is more interesting than the very 
natural struggle which ensued between the false religion 
and the true. Paganism was dead iu spirit ; but long • 
after the time of Constantine, its dry bones were stiU 
adorned by the trappings of its mythology and ritual ; 
and, especially in Italy, its temples yet stood to remind 
the people of its ancient glory. The pomp of tlie Chris- 
tian rites, likewise, which already in some of their varied - 
shapes rivalled the splendour of the heathen ceremonial^ 
was leas fully displayed in the west than in those 
Greek provinces that surrounded the imperial court ; 
and in Rome national recollections and family pride 
concurred in supporting the image of the fallen worsh^ 
The people were partly heathen^ partly Qiristian ; the 
senate was also divided, the majority bemg pagans till 
the time of Theodosius ; the priestly colleges of the an- 
cient city were still maintained, and filled hy the noblest 
Romans ; and the Christian emperors themselves accepted 
the nominal dignity of Chief Pontiff. 

The apostasy of Julian gave fresh force to the old 
party ; and tiiat prince reiitoied to the senate-house of 
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Rome the altar and statue of Victory, which had stood 
in it (hiring the heathen times, but had been removed by 
CoTistaritine. Gratian abolished the sacerdotal colleges, 
and anew displaced from the senate-house the idolatrous 
altar and its rites. In the reign of Valentinian I. the 
question between the two religions was referred formally 
to the throne. A majority of the senate p t itioned the 
emperor for the restoration of the altar of Victory ; and 
the skilfdlly oratorical petition is still extant^ in which 
thehr spokesman, the senator Symmachus,' mamtained 
the cause of the old &ith« The rhetoric of the Roman 
was outweighed by the eloquence of a yet abler advo- 
cate, the celebrated Ambrosius, bishop of Milan, who^ 
after a distinguished civil career, had devoted himself 
with heart and soul to the advancement of religion and 
the church. In the year 388, the great Thcodubius, 
having replaced his co-em peior Valentinian on the 
throne of the West, entered Rome in triumph ; the 
question as to the religion of the senate was debated in 
his presence ; and a majority of the members declared 
in favour of Christianity* The heathen party were 
never again able to resist, either in the city or in the 
provinces; in 390 their worship was prohibited by 
imperial edicts ; and early in the succeeding century its 
last tiace in Italy had vanished. A few men of letters^ 
whose fiilth is doubtful, may be classed as sceptics rather 
than pagan believers. 

The zeal of the devout, and the facQity with which 
the emperors yielded to the tide of feeling in favour of 
the church, gave to its ministers a wealth and conside- 
ration on whicli, ill some cases, they founded claims not 
less arrogant than those of the proudest popes in the 
middle au:es. But the power of the clergy was often 
exerted lor pur})oses which did them honour. No priest 
of the age ranked higher than Ambrose, or better de- 
served his reputation ; and his celebrated resistance to 
Theodosius is a fine example of conscientious firmness. 
The brave and wise emperor^ In one of those fits of anger 
to which he sometimes gave way, had ordered a gene- 
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Tal maaaacre of the inhabitants of ThesBalonica for an 
offence oommitted there, highly diBgiacefal indeed to 
the perpetrators, but Bot participated by any consider- 
able number of its citizens. Ambrose, on reeeiviiig 
intelligence of this cruel execution, addressed to the 
piince, who was then at Milan, a dignified remonstrance, 
warning him not to approach the altar of God until he 
had repented of his great crime. Tlieodosiiis expressed 
remorse, but immediately afterwards proceeded to attend 
divine service in the cathedral. The bishop met him 
in the porch, refuv^ud him admission, find called on hira 
to da penance for his sin. He submitted, hum])ly de- 
clared his contrition in presence of the people, and soli- 
cited re-admission to the communion of the church, 
which was not granted till eight months had elapsed 
from his public humiliation. 

Alter the incursions of the northern tribes had begun 
to spread misexy and desolation over Italy and all the 
mmtk of Europe, we see the ecclesiastics nobly acttye 
in succouring distress. One fact, taken from the un- 
happy time when Genserie and his Vandals plundered 
Rome, may be enough as an example* The invaders 
carried into Afinea an immense number of Italian 
prisoners, who were there sold as slaves, the wives 
separated from their luislmnds, and mothers from their 
children. Paulinns, a native of Gaul, who having 
retired into Campania to lead a life of ascetic penitence, 
was then bishop of Nola, had, before the li irharians em- 
barlced their captives on the coast of Naples, employed 
every means in his power for procuring their liberation. 
After they had sailed, a widow came to him entreating 
hi|n to rescue her only son* Paulinus crossed to Bar- 
bery, and, finding the master of the young man obsti- 
nate, offered himself as a slave in his stead* The youth 
was released ; and the heimit-bishop worked as a gar- 
dener for the Vandal till his clerical rank was discoY« 
ered ; upon which Genserie dismissed him with strong 
expresrions <if regn^* 

* Sancti Gregorii Magui Dialogorum, lib. iii. cap. i. 
VOL. U. B 
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The mixed el laracter which the Christian religion bore 
m those its earliest days of political existence, is best 
shown by circumstances^ which one is grieved to know, 
regsrding these very men, Ambrose and Paulmos* Both 
were partaken^ the former an active agent^ in some of 
the worst errors of their times. Both were sealoua 
advocates of the monastic institutions ; and their writings 
contain eameat recommendations of celibacy and reli- 
gious letizement from the world. Ambrose is diarged, 
and on too plaunible gronndSy with having been even 
aooessory^ in more than one instance, to the commission 
of an ofRsnce which very soon became universal in the 
church, that is, the invention of miracles. Jovinian, an 
Italian priest, contemporary with hirn, ami violently per- 
secuted both by him and Saint Jerome, deserves remem- 
brance for having both at Rome and Milan publicly 
disputed against monkery. Tbis was almost the only 
vigorous effort of the age against that dangerous system ; 
and it is needless to add, that it proved ^uite unsuc- 
cessful. 

LITERATURE FROM CONSTANTINE TO ODOACER: 

A. D. 306—476. 

If the Latin writings of this period were to be judged 
strictly on their literary merits^ very few would be placed 
in a rank that could exempt them from abaolute ne- 
glect. Evm in theology, which was the grand study of 
the time, the Greeks kept the vantage ground on which 
the school of Alexandria had previously placed them ; 
and the greatest names of the church continued to be 
found in the eastern quarter of the empire, ikit the 
Latin authors of this age have a twofold inijjurtance. 
The compositions of some aim nsr them fomi a branch of 
that literature, which -vvas tlie hrst general effort of un- 
fettered Christianity ; and all of them constitute a link 
between the cla'^^sical works and those of the middle 
ages. The spirit of letters and philosophy in this age, 
however, cannot be here more than scantily examined ; 
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since a complete execution of the task would involve 
an analysis of most of the works composed by the &thei8 
of the western church. 

The Literature of the Heathens, 

The old religion succeeded^ till the fall of the empire, 
In maintaming a lodgement in the fancy of some literary 
men. We cannot indeed reckon these persons heathens 
as to worship, in the £Gice of the Theodosian edicts ; and 
we can scarcely account them pagan even in belief, when 
we read their cold mythology and speculation ; but from 
the total absence of Cliristian imagery or iVcling, we 
can without hesitation set down a few at least not 
Christians. We find a very strange illnstmtion of the 
perplexity of the times, in the relations which some of 
these men held to the state and the eniperurs ; and the 
same principles are farther exenjphhed by the heathen 
tendencies which we shall discover even in Christian 
writers themselves. 

No instance of this juxtaposition of the two religions 
can be more apt than that of the poet Decimus Magnus 
Ausonins, who closed a long life ahont the year 894* 
This man, the son of a physician In Bordeaux, and him- 
self originally an eminent teacher of rhetoric there, was 
called by the cruel but able Yalentinian I. to educate his 
son Gratian, and afterwards performed the same office for 
the emperoi's younger son Yalentinian II. Both his 
pupils ascended the throne, and the Gallic schoolmaster 
rose to be successively quaestor, prefect of Italy, prefect of 
Gaul, and consul, the highest of the honorai y titles. He 
was also the friend and tutor of Paulinus of Nola, whose 
corn s|) ii(if lice with him is still ext«mt. lie was the 
fashionable poet of his time, and Theodosius the Great 
wrote to him in his old age a letter, anxiously entreating 
him to contiime the practice of composition. Gratian, 
his pupil, was, as we have seen, an orthodox believer, and 
Theodosius was a zealot ; but the writings of Ausonius 
himself contain no traces of Christianity. While their 
form and decorations are scrupulously heathen, the 
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morality of some of them reflects no credit on paganism, 
and would utterly disgrace the disciple of a purer £uth. 
Indeed, whatever may have been the poet*s own creed, 
it is humiliating to know, that the disgustmg obscenities 
of his most discreditable compoation should have been 
compiled at the request of a Christian emperor, by one 
who was tutor to himself as well as to his elder and 
better brother. Another of his poems we could almost 
suppose to be meant as a profane piece of ridicule on the • 
most awful of all mysteries.* In point uf literary genius 
tiie works of Ausonias do very little honour to the times. 
His best effort, the descriptive poem on the river Mo- 
selle, derives great interest from its form, since it is 
perhaps the very oldest exaiii]dc of tliat class of poetry ; 
but its real merit cannot be ranked high. Some of his 
other productions deserve more notice, from their exces- 
sive badness. One of them sets forth the mystical pro- 
perties of the number Three, and is contained in three 
times thirty lines, to fit the subject.t In one poem 
every line ends with a word of one syllable;^ in an- 
other, which the author himself seems to have admired 
exceedingly, eveiy line begins with one monosyllabic 
word, and ends with another. These trifles are worth 
mentioning, because they anticipate the worst follies of 
monkish pedantxy. 

There is more pleasure in naming tiie poet who sue* 
ceeded to the reputation of Ausonius, namely, Claudius 
Claudianus, an Egyptian by birth, who lived chiefly in 
Italy, and wrote in the reigns of Thcodosius and llono- 
rius, being patronised by the latter prince's celebrated 
but unfortunate general Stiiiclio. Ckiudian was honour- 
ed with a statue in Rome, and was the court laureate 
of the western empire till his patron's fall. He ( im- 
posed Panegyrics on the exploits of Honorius, and on 
those of Stilicho, with an Epithalamium for the emperor's 



* EidylUttm ti : Cupido Craci affixuf . 

f Eidyllium xi : Gryphns Tttnwrii Mtmifri* 

} BidjUinmsii; Tacmmpagnion* 
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marriage ; and in all these works, their heroes, the en- 
forcers of the Theodosian edicts against the idol-worship, 
are strangely phiced under the patronage of the heathen 
divinities, beings who, according to the prevailing theo- 
logy of the day, were believed to be iiutiiing less than de- 
mons. The goddess Rome, terrified by the revolt of Gildo 
in Africa, flies to the threshold of Olympus, conjuring 
Jupiter to aid her, by the prophecies of the sibyls and by 
the auguries which attended the foundation of the city ; 
the god breathes on her, and she recovers her pristine 
youtii and warlike vigoor.* Cupid watches roguishly 
the love-longmgs of Honorius^ and brings Venus from 
Cyprus into the palace of SUlicho at Milan, to move the 
heurt of the emperor's destined bride.f It is impossible 
to believe that such mythological ornaments conveyed as 
little meaning in the fourth century, as they do when they 
figure in rhymes of modem days. The fathers, indeed, do 
sometimes complain of the pagan writing? of the age, and 
Claudian is styled by one of them "a moat obstinate idola- 
ter but the wrath evaporates m idle words, and the poet 
retains his place at the Christian court. There cannot 
be a stronger proof how powerless literature had now 
become ; for, had the poetry thus palpably heathen 
been considered as in the smallest degree dangerous^ the 
clergy were both too zealous and too strong not to sup- 
press it at once. 

The literary merit of Qaudian's works makes one sor^ 
lowful in reading them. It is melancholy to see a man 
whose genius was so truly poetical^ struggling with the 
difficulties of a language corrupted alike in its structure 
and its prosody ; it is melancholy to see him squandering 
his fancy in extolling the weak llonoi ins like a second 
Roniiiliis ; and it is sad, above all, to hear those exult- 
ing straii^s, pitched in a key that might have celebrated 
the conquests of Scipio, and yet composed while the bar- 
barians were thundering at the gates of Italy* Much skill 



* DeBello Gildonico, v. 17-30; 202-212, 
^ Epithalamiiim Uonoiii AugiuCi et Mtris* 
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is displayed irt the treatment of the poet's themes. The 
greatness of Theodosius, scarcely cold in his grave, in 
hroiij^ht ])oldly iiito the foreground ; the glories of re- 
publican Rome are painted with a fond repetition, which 
lingers like an echo al)out to die away ; and one poem, 
c( kltratiiiLT a victory not gained till the footsteps of the 
foreigners had marked the soil of the whole peninsula, 
has in it more of anxiety than triumph,* Claudian's 
versefl^ though often defective m taste, are fiiU of ndbi 
fancy and ready thought ; the feeling is sometimes ex- 
ceedingly deep^ the grouping frequently picturesque, and 
some pictures from life are wonderfully happy^ and there- 
fore deserving of peculiar notice in an age when literature 
in general was so painfully artifidaL Of bis sketches 
firom nature, the &iest is the beautiful and celebrated 
epigram on the Old Man of Verona, who had never gone 
beyond the suburbs of the city. There is much poetry 
in the Epithalainium of Honorius, especially the de- 
scription of the enchanted garden of Cyprus, in which 
some of the allegoric imagery floats in an atmosphere 
truly lyrieal.+ Two of his longest and worst poems 
are invectives on Kutro])iij^ nnd Rufinus, the fallen ene- 
mies of his protector Stiliclio ; but even these contain 
original and very striking thoughts and descriptions, 
among which may be instanced the dream of the op- 
pressor Bufinus on the night before his slaughter by 
the soldiery.ij: The ghosts of his murdered victims flit 
joand his bed, like the spectres in Richard's vision on 
Bosworth Field, and the most distinct of the phantoms 
speaks to bim. But the words are noi^ like those of 
Shakspeare*8 apparitions, words of terror : they contain 
an ambiguous prophecy, which tempts the tyrant next 
morning to commit himself into the hands of his mur- 
derers. Claudian's most elaborate work, and that which, 
amidst many faults, displays best his fancy and hi^ power 



* De Bello Getico ; a poem which celebrates StiUcho*s victory 
over Ahrif nt Pollentia, near Turin» in 403. 
t £pitbalaimumy v. 48-8tj- I in RufiQum, lib. ii. t. 324-336. 
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of vivid deflcription, ia the nnfiiiished poem of the Rape 
of Fhieerpiiie. This oompoeitioiiy thionghoat meet of 
its 0cenefl| exhibits the wom-out Grecian mythology 
in an aspect of pietoresque novelty, which would have 
done hi^ honour to any age of Ihie Roman literatore. 
Take, as one example amongst many, the Wedding Feast 
iii Hades.* 

Avieiius, a poet of the time of Theodosius, is not 
wortli mentiuiiinp^ on the credit of Im doubtful reuiains ; 
and the veraitied Italiiui Itinerary of the Gaul, Uutilius 
Kuniatianus, written about 420, is of no value except 
to the antiquary.^ 

Of the heathen prose writers in Latin, few merit much 
notice. The most celebrated was the eloquent and 
learned Roman senator Quintus Aurelms Symmarhus, 
the advocate of the old £uth, who died about the be* 
ginning of the fifth century* A little earlier was Am- 
mianus Maicellinus, a native of Antioch, who lived under 
Constantius and Us successors, and wrote a blunt 
and manly Roman history, ending with the death of 
Valens, of which only eii^hteen books remain, embracing 
the period between the years 853 and 378. Two 
writei*s, who nearly resemble each other, both having 
competed conipeudiunis uf knowledge, deserve mention 
from the extensive use wliich was made of their \^ i)i ks 
by the monks in the middle ages. The one is Aurelius 
Theodosius Macrobius, who probably lived under 'I'hc^o- 

* De Raptu Proserpiiue, lib. ii. v. 326-.'ki(>. 
Ther« would be some ntaon for doabting tlie bMAtieniiin of 

Rutilius, if the only ground for the opinioii weiv ihtJk assigned hj 

the historian of Italian literature, it is too curious not to be 
given. ** He was an idolater, as is especially raattifest from the 
bitter invective which he vents against the monks, who led a 
solitary and anstere life in tbo isluid of Capraja." Ttrabosebi, 
Storia, torn. ii. lib. iv. cap. 4. sect. 7. The lines alluded to, which 
are in the first book, v. 439-452, do not eontnin one ^ylhible 
l^ainst Christianity, but only an indignant rebuke of the siotlilul- 
ness and self-torture of the ascetics. If these lines make Rutilius 
an idolator, the honest and intrepid Jovinian, tbo Tietim of Jerome 
and Ambrose, was an idolater likewise* But bis attack on the 
Sabhath (lib i. v. 389f e4 seq,) is a maeh more anequTocal proof 
of his heathcmsm. 
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dosius and Honorius, and whose miscellany, called the 
" Saturnalia,*' is a fair specimen both of the kno wledge 
and ignoiance of the age. The other is Martianus Ca- 
pella, whose " Saturicbn," or ** Marriage of Philology 
with Mercury," is now less known than the piecedingt 
but was not less studied in the scholastic times, and 
is very curious both for its matter and for the &ncifial 
▼ebide in which its information is conveyed. Heathen 
deities and allegorical penonages appear in a kind of 
drama, and make long speeches on the seyexal branches 
of polite learning. 

The Literature of the ChrUHane. 

In turning to the Christian writers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, we must recollect that their religion had 
previously possessed a few advocates who had strong 
claims to notice even in a literary point of view. These, 
however, were almost without exception Greeks, edu- 
cated in a school which was established, some say by 
Saint Mark, in the learned city of Alexandria. From 
tliis seminary emerged Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
travelled in Italy about the end of the second century 
or beginning of the third, and his famous scholar Oidgen, 
who preached long in Rome. To the theologians who 
fiounshed in the east, the best that the early Latin lite- 
rature could oppose was Justin Martyr, who wrote his 
Apologies nnder the Antonine8,and suffered at Rome in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius After the accession of 
CSonstantme the great names of the empire were still 
found in the east. 

Jnst before the time of that emperor, however, we 
meet in the Latin literature of Christendom with the 
conversion of Arnobius, the author of tlic arijument 
** Contra (rentes," who was the teacher of a more able 
and eloquent writer, Csecilius Lactantius Firmianiis, the 
tutor of Constantine's unhappy son Crispus, and long 
stvlcd the Christian Cicero. The work on which tlio 
reputation of Lactantius mainly rests, is his " Institu- 
tiones Divins;,'' a treatise of Christian doctrine, addressed 
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to tiieBoman 1iesthen8,aiid dedgned, through its elaasical 

form and views, to satisfy their antique tast«. Among 
the succeeding; theological writers, whose iiithieiice on 
Italy gives them a claim to notice, Jovinian, the perse- 
cuted opponent of tlic ascetic life, lias hcvn already 
named. The advocates ot the victorious system were 
more iiuincrous and celebrated. Swiiiit Jerome, a DhI- 
matian, studied at Rome about the middle of the fourth 
c^tmyy and afterwards taught theze. Saint Augustin, 
an A^can, bom in (3*54, was long a teacher of theology 
in that city and in Milan, and afterwards bishop of 
Hippo. Saint Ambroee, who died in 897, after having 
been fint prefect and then bishop of Milan, waa one 
of the most lemarkable men of his tunes; and his 
writings, with those of the African doctor, exerdaed 
more influence than any others of their class on the 
modes of thinking throughout all the middle ages. Am<- 
brose's works, the careless productions of one who united 
to a wonderful extent study with active business, are 
lesa remarkable in a merely literary view than tln^se of 
Ausrustin, whose Moorish nature possessed much warmth 
and prompted a vehement eloquence. His great treatise 
" De Civitatc Dei " expounds the nature of the kingdom 
of God, as opposed to tiiat of this world ; and his " Con- 
fessions " form one of the most interesting records of the 
history of a human mind. After such writers as these, 
the works of Leo the Great, who was Pope from 440 
till 461, have scarcely any literary claim to criticism. 

Leaving the divines^ we find the historical literatuie 
of the Latins to consist in two meagre abridgments; 
that of Aurelltts Victor, brought down nearly to the last 
years of Constantius, and that of Eutropius^ dedicated to 
Yalens. The jurisprudence of the age, exhibited in the 
Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theodosian codes, is, as 
matter of literary remark, beyond our limits. Among 
the poets of the time, five or six names may have a 
place. Publius Optatianus Porphyrins composed, in 
326, a poem, still extant, in praise of Constantino, the 
lines of which are acrostics ; and this wretched ibrm of 
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Terse was in that age highly popular. Faloonia Pfoh% 
a pious Boman lady of rank in the reign of Honoriusy 
adapted to religious purposes another device, which 
Ausonitts had prostituted to evil, fitting together difier- 

ent verses of Virp^il into a composition which was called 
tliL' Centones Virgiliani," and coiitaiiietl a iiariative of 
tiie Life of Christ. The poems and epistles of the gene- 
rous priest Paulinus are not above the level of the age. 

There still remain two poetieal names of a hierher 
order. They are those of Aurelius Clemens Prudentiiis, 
a Spaniard, born in wliose days were spent in liome, 
and of Sidonius Apollinaris, bishop of Auvergne, the 
active period of whose life extended from about 450 till 
after the fall of the empire. 

Sidonius scarcely foils within our plan^ and might, 
with the sacred poets Juvencus, Sedulius, and Saint 
Prosper, be omitted altogether : his genius, at leasts 
would not call for an exception in his iavour. But he 
is nevertheless deserving of notice for two reasons ; first, 
for the purpose of pointing out his obscure and affected 
epistles, as full of curious details, which explain the state 
of the Roman empire daring the Grermanic invasions ; 
and, secondly, in order to indicate once more, in one who 
was a Cliristian bishop and tlie son-in-law of a Christian 
emperor, the strangest confusion of Christian with pagan 
imagery. The misapplied classicism of Sidonius is most 
lavishly bestowed in his panegyries on the three em- 
perors, Avitus his own father-in-law, Majorian, and 
Anthemius. The poem on the elevation of the first of 
these sovereigns to his ephemeral power, is tar tiie most 
absurd. Jupiter summons the gods to Olympus ; and 
Rome, terrified and trembling, presents herself in the 
celestial synod to pray for succour. The Thunderer 
describes to her the virtues of Avitus, and instak him 
as her champion.* 

Prudentius^ of whose life we know little except that 
it was spent in public business, and honoured with offices 

* Carmen vii : Panegyricus Avito Augusto bocero Dictu:i| 
V. 17 '51, Ice. 
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of distinction, is a poet of a ditlercnt and a loftier strain. 
His works have many of the faults common to all 
the literature of his age ; its rhetorieal dei-laniation, itii 
foij'iness fiH- metaphysical discussion, its complicated dia- 
lectics, and its pugnacious tendency. But the poetical 
feeling, the spirit, and grace, of' many passages, are 
worthy of a better time ; and no Christian poet has 
more exquisitely expressed the humble warmth of devo- 
tion than Prudentiiis Iuh in some of his best pieces. 
The devotional temper indeed scarcely ever deserts him : 
it breaks in upon his oratoiy and his l<^e like a moon- 
beam shining into a dungeon. Tho Catholic church has 
appreciated his worth, and made free use of his hymns in 
her worship. 

These Hymns consist of two sets. The first and best 
is called the Cathemcrinon, or Bouk for tlie Day, and 
contains nine lyrics for the various hours and employ- 
ments: the Cot k- Crowing, the Matin Hymn, two Hymns 
before and after Meat, the Hymn at Ligiiting the Lamp, 
the Ilymn on Retiriii^^ to Rest, two Hymns forand after 
a Fast, and a Hymn for Every Hour. The collection is 
preceded by prefatory verses, which contain an affect- 
ingly humble self-review ; and it is usually followed by 
three other pieces, the Hymns for Christmas and Epi- 
phany, and that foit the Burial of the Dead, which 
last would bear a comparison with most efibrts of 
saered lyrical poetiy. The second and larger coUec* 
iion is entitled Ilf^f 'Srtfavm, and contains fourteen 
Hymns on celebrated Martyrs. Several of these are 
tediously diffuse, and fiill of artificial and misplaced 
rhetoric ; but in none of them is the warmly- religious 
spirit wanting, and in some this lioly influence, and the 
felicitous invent iun which is its frequent instrument, 
triumph over all faults and misconceptions. Among 
the very long pieces, the K L^end of Saint Rom amis 
is by far tlie most pathetie ; and the short hymn on the 
Saints Peter and Paul, with that on Saint Agnes, may 
be also pointed out. Another of Prudentius' poems, 
entitled the ^ Diptychon," or Tablet lor the Altar, is 
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moie in the low taste of his time than any of his othen^ 
and contains short sommariesy in the manner of the 
Greek epigrams, of the chief events leUted in the Old 
and New Testaments. 

The rest of his compositions are versified treatises of 
dogmatic theology ; but even in these the genius of the 
poet often bursts its fetters. They consist, first, of Two 
Books in answer to the Oration of Symmachus for the 
altar of Victory, forming a work from which could be 
quoted some poetry of a very high order, buried muidst 
argument and declamation ; and, secondly, of three other 
pieces which have some appearance of having been in- 
tended as parts of one controversial poem. The first 
of them, the " Apotheosis^" is a defence of the orthodox 
doctrine of Christ's nature against the varioos heretics ; 
the second, the ^ Hamartigeniay*' or Birth of Sin» is 
chiefly occupied with the same topic ; and the ^ Psycho- 
machia»** or Battle of the Soul, which is the last, is an 
allegorical narrative in which the Christian l^ues are 
exhibited in combat with the Vices. 

The Psychomachia, though not a work of the highest 
excellence, would deserve a mure detailed analysis than 
the limits of these pages allow. It is the earliest Christian 
poem of the sort : and if we conceive its allegorical cha- 
racters united to tlie dramatic action of the "LudusSep- 
tern Sapientum " of Aosonius, in which the Seven Sages 
of Greece, preceded by a prologue, step successively for- 
ward and explain their several tenets, we have precisely 
the old Moralities, productions which, originating in the 
monasteries, fonned the earliest dramatic entertainments 
of the middle ages. Much of the allegory in the Psycho- 
machia is exceedingly pertinent and picturesque. Faith^ 
naked and unarmed, treads on the neck of the old 
Idolatry; the mmden Chastity, glorying in the glory 
of the Holy Virgin, smites down Lust and hangs up his 
sword in tiie church ; Pride, clothed in a lion's skin, 
rushes forward on an unbridkd horse, and is slam by 
Patience ; Luxury, with languid voice and swimming 
eyes, reclines in a gorgeous chariot, whence she scatters 
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▼iolets and rae-leayes ; while Ayaiice follows 1>ehliid 
and gathers what falls &om the car. In the midst of the 
contest^ Hope, the comforter of the good, flies up to 
heaven, and the Virtues gaze disconsolately after her, 

longing to follow, but at length turn au:ain rhteriully to 
their earthly light. After slaying mankiml in thousjinds, 
Avarice at last attacks the priests, in the nionicnt 
they were leading the hattle of the faith, but is opposed 
by the shield of armed Reason ;* wluTLupon the elergy 
escape with skin-wounds, and the fiend, a^siiuming a new 
dress and calling herself Fi-ugality, strives to mingle 
among the supporters of religion, but is strangled by 
Almsgiving, a personage who, once rich, has stripped 
himself of his very clothes to enlarge hb charity. The 
Virtaes at last, on a signal given by Concord, return to 
iheir tents in procession with hymns ; and, on the si^- 
gestion of Faith^ build in the centre of the camp a 
magnifloent temple. 

CHRISTIAN TOPOGRAPHICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

The topographical antiquities of our religion in Italy 
till the fall of the enipire, are involved in an obscurity ' 
which, originating iu unavoidable causes, h is been in- 
creased by an unwieldy mass of traditional inventions. 
But, amidst all their uncertainty, the legends of the 
saints and acts of the martyrs possess peculiar interest ; 
and often, when they are most destitute of historical 
foimdation, present lively illustrations of the authentic 
annals of the faith. They cannot be neglected by any 
one who studies the ancient Italian history, either on 
the spot or in his closet. There is no province of the 
country which does not possess a topography of Christian 
saints as well as of pagan heroes, and the churches are 
as rich in ecclesiastical reliques as the palaces in classical 
works of art. 



. Gentu Levitidis una 
Semper fidaconie* — 

PsjehomAcbia, 602, 603. 
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Apostolic History and Traditions, 

In the present outline, it is impossible to do more thiui 
allude to some specimens of the most interesting scenes 
and most probable traditions ; and these^ with the greatest 
advantage, may be taken chiefly from Rome, where 
Chriatian monuments are not only more numerous than 
elsewhere, but have been subjected to a stricter scrutiny. 

The Acts of the Apostles describe to us events which, 
though we should be unable to trace their localities more 
closely than the sacred volume details them, must in- 
spire an interest exceeding all that licatlien antiquity 
can claim. We follow St Paul, a Honian citizen, on 
liis voyage as a prisoner to Italy ; we accompany him to 
Syracuse in the Alexaiidi ian ship, " whose sign was 
Castor and Pollux we pass with him to Rhegium, and 
again land at PutcoH ; we see him, on his journey to 
K^me, mot by the brethren at the Three Taverns, on the 
Appian Way ; he enters the city by that street of 
tombs; our imagination conceives his long residence 
amidst the splendour and the classlcbm of the imperial 
metropolis, where he dwelled two w^hole years in his 
own hired house, and received all that came in unto 
him, preaching the word;" and we still read those 
epistles to the churches which he composed during that 
period. We know, likewise, that he once more visited 
the capital in the reign of ^^ero, and that, having been 
arrested with other Christians in the persecution which 
was raised against them on the pretence of their having 
been the incendiaries of the city, lie was executed in 
the year of grace (15 or 67, being indebted to his 
citizenship for no other privilege than that of being 
beheaded instead of suffering the death of the cross. 
Nor is there any sound reason for disbelieving the ecclesi- 
astical historians, whvn they state, that Saint Peter also 
visited Rome, and there endured martyrdom ; and the 
assertion that tlie two Apostles died in the same perse- 
cution, and on the same day, though not in the same 
place, has no inherent improbability^ although it is not 
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by any means proved. We can also view in tlie eternal 
city tiie piaee where perislied those bands of the faith- 
ful, whose blood, in the repeated persecutions, was spilt 
like water ; we can conceive them in their secret assem- 
blies for worship, and in their quiet discliaige of all the 
duties of life ; we can follow them to the squalid prison, 
and to the tribunals of the judges in the basil ic& ; and 
we can imagine the amphitheatres of Rome, of Gapua, or 
of Verona, crowded hy the fierce heathens, convened to 
witness the lingering agonies and death inflicted on those 
of whom the world was not worthy. We can heHeve, 
moreover, that in the desolate plains around the city- 
walls, we may tread unknowingly on many a martyr's 
grave ; and, among the numerous Christian tombs that 
have been excavated, we can behold the very spots in 
which lay the bodies of those, wlio cillier died tor the 
faith, or were devoutly willing to do so. 

But more is claimed of us than the pa3Tnent of this 
light and pleasins^ tax upon our belief. The demands 
which are made on us arc, in some instances, reasonable 
enough, at least, if not quite so well-i^rounded as to com- 
mand unqualified compliance ; in many other cases they 
cannot for a moment be listened to ; and, almost eveij 
where, the localities which are pointed out have been 
transformed and disfigured in a way which, instead of 
strengthening belief, destroys even poetical illusion. It 
is perfectly natural that the primitive church should 
have piously preserved the memoiy of the spots where 
distinguished martyrs suffered, and of the graves in which 
their bodies were deposited by the faithful ; but the rea* 
8on is shocked, and becomes indisposed to yield assent 
even to plausible statements, when such assertions are 
presented to it as that which names the catacombs of 
Saint Sebastian alone as conUiiniiii^ the tombs of 170,000 
martyrs; and credence is rendered still more difficult 
by improbable narratives embracing the most trifling 
particulars, and by the exhibition of numberless and 
impossible reliques. 

By reason of the accidents of situation, the mind is 
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nowhere left so mtxch to iis own emotionsy as in the tra- 
ditions regarding Saint Paul ; and these, with some of 

those respecting Saint Peter, may suffice as specimens 
of the numerous apostolic legends, to which thu Roman 
churches seek to give lociility and detiiii. 

We may be allowed to doubt as to the site of Paul's 
hired house, which is shown in the subterranean chapel 
of a church in the Cain pus Martins, and to reject 
altogether the story (not implicitly received even in 
Rome) which places the house of Paul's friends, Aquila 
and Piiscill% on the site of the very ancient church of S. 
Prisca^ upon the summit of the Aventine ; and we may 
also reluctantly scruple to belieye that Peter and the 
apostle of the Gentiles were imprisoned in the Mamor- 
tine state-dungeon,— a tradition, however, which, like 
many others^ has had the merit of preserving a valuable 
monument* The house in which St Peter, in the reign 
of Claudius, is said to have assisted St Ifark in com- 
posing his gospel, now represented by the church of S. 
F^dentiana, near Santa Maria Maggiore, may pass with 
the picture of our Saviour left by the apostle at his de- 
parture, and preserved in tlie old church of S. Prassede, 
Pudciiiiana's sister and fellow-mailyr. Even less notice 
is deserved by the apostle's chains in San Pietro in Vin- 
coli, and scarcely more by the little chapel of San Gio- 
vanni in Oleo, at the Porta Liitina, commemorating the 
immersion of the Evangelist John in a cauldron of boil- 
ing oil, from which he came out unhurt.* The little 
church called Domine Quo Yadis, in a hollow without 
the city, where a rural lane strikes off from the Appian 
Way towards the G rotto of I^ria, claims attention from 
the singularity of its tradition. The apostle^ it is said, 
on the approach of his martyrdom, became ai&ighted, 
and fled fiom Rome southward early in the morning. 
Ho had proceeded no farther than the place where the 
church now stands, when, seeing the Saviour com- 
ing to meet him, he threw himself at his feet, and ex« 



JVIoshcioQ, Dissertationes, torn. i. p. 497-646* 
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claimed, Lord, wliithergoest thoii (Domine Quo Yadis) ! 
The Redeemer answered, I come to be cnu iiicd a second 
time. The apostle was penetrated by the rebuke, re* 
turned to the city, and submitted intrepidly to his fate. 

There seems no reason for equal distrust in the main 
features of the legend as to St Paul's martyrdom and his 
grave, the localities of which are in themselyes likely 
enough, and eyen derive some additional probabilily 
from the way in which the tradition connects these ind" 
dents with tiie death of St Peter. About three miles 
from the Gate of St Paul, on the heights which swell 
gradually from the left bank of the Tiber, in a soli- 
tary hollow among green hills, lies the spot anciently 
called Ad Aquas Salvias, which is said to have been tlie 
scene of the holy man's suffering. The beautiful S(x*lusion 
of the region, surrounded in every quarter by the bare 
hilly downs, which are excavated in many spots into 
** dens and caves of the earth," similar to those in which 
the early Christians so often took refuge, inspires a feeling 
that is i)Icasingly consonant to the event, and is scarcely 
disturbed even by the tradition pointing to three foun- 
tains, as miraculously struck out by the saint's head, 
when it fell under the sword. These springs give to the 
three churches erected on the spot their modem name 
of the Abbadia alle Tre Fontane. All the three wells 
are enclosed in one of the churches (Ssn Paolo aUe Tre 
Fontane), and beside the first of them stands a marble 
column, to which, we are told, the apostle was bound 
when he was beheaded. From ihe second church (Santa 
Maria Scala Cceli), we enter the burying-ground named 
after the third, which is that of the Saints Zenu ajid Anas- 
tasius, w^here, says the legend, lie the bodies of full J 0,000 
martyrs, slain in this vallej', after they had assisted in 
erecting the baths of Diocletian.* Descending the heights 
till w^e reach tlie brink of the 'J ilier, we arrive at the 



• *' From this spot to the basilica of St Paul, there formerly raa 
a subterranean passage, through which, on the festival of St Anas- 
torins, the monks of St Ptnrs passed in procession to visit the 
burying^ouiul'*— Besehrcibimgy vol. iii, pirt I« p. 460, 

VOL. JU 0 
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ruins of the basilica of St Paul, which, we are told, con- 
tains the apostle's body, removed by the pious matron 
Saint Lucina, from \U first place of interment in the cata- 
combs, to this spot on her own grounds. The proximity 
of this church to the road leaduig towards Ostia, does 
little to remove that appeaiance of aeclmion which it 
shares with the place of martyidom. 

The legends are ohecnre as to the disposal of the corpse 
of St Peter^ bat appear to state that, after having, like St 
Paul's^ been deposited for a time in the catacomlMSy it was 
transferred to a cemetery on the Yaticaa Monnt» where 
the basilica consecrated to his name was afterwards built. 
There is a positive schism as to the place of his crucifixion. 
One account fixes it on the strikiiio; height of the Jani- 
cuhun, at the church of San Pietro in Montorio, where a 
beautiful little circular temple, crc^ct^d by Bramante, 
marks the exact s{K>t. Other opinions, more general 
and more prohalilo, assign the martyrdom to a spot on 
the Vatican near that where his body was afterwards 
laid ; or, in other words, to the Circus of Nero in his 
Vatican gardens, which Tacitus, in his account of that 
emperor's persecution of the Christians^ expressly spe- 
cifies as the phice of their suffermg* 

From the nanatives of the ecclesiastical annalists or the 
legends of the martyrologists^ might be gleaned a small 
anthentic list of eminent persons, who sufiered in or near 
Rome ; induding IgnatioSy in the end of the first oentniy, 
who was exposed to wild beasts in the amphitheatre ; Jus* 
tin Martyr, who was beheaded nnder Bfarcns Anrelius ; 
Apollonius, a Roman senator, who is said, in the time of 
Commodus, to have defended Cliristianity in tlie senate ; 
and Hippo[ytus,a RomrLTi presbyter, who was torn by wild 
horses at Portus Trajiinus, in the rei<rn of Decius. All 
these martyrs are without any memorial ; but ancient 
churches mark the supposed graves of two others ; name- 
ly, Laurence, a deacon, wlio, in the reign oi Valerian, is 
said to have been roasted alive ; and Sebastian^ an oihcer of 



* Twekd Annal. lib. zv* cap. 44. 
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Diocletian's guard^ who, having been shot with arrows, 
and having recovered, is reported to have been afterwards 
put to death in the reign of the same emperor. Tlie 
legend of Laurence^ and the animated hymn whieh the 
poet Frndentiiu eonaecnited to his memoiy, relate, that 
three days before his martyrdom, Sextii% bishop of 
Eome, had been shun in the catacombs* 

The C^Uaoombt. 

We may now pass to these remarkable monuments. 

Almost all of them have been closed up, after havin<5 
been examined and ransacked of their treasures ; and 
the only catacombs usually "\asitcd by travellers, are a 
small portion of the vaiiltij under the church of S. Se- 
bastian, on the Appian Way, or, sonn time^, an equally 
small part of those at San Lorenzo and S. Aj^^ics. Plans 
of most of the discovered ranges have, however, been 
made, and their antiquities have been minutely described, 
and repeatedly engmved.* 

These crypts consist of galleries dug under ground in 
the soft rock, which forms a thick stratum all over the 
Gampagna ; iliey extend In many places to an immense 
lengtib, oommnnicating with eadi other like the streets 
of a city, and, beddes containing iannmerable niches In 
the walU, open into many smail ehambers* In several 
of them two or more stones are found, one above another, 
connected hy stairciises. In the accessible portion of the 
catacombs of S. Scbubtian, the galleries and apartments 
are of much more confined dimensions than in some 
of the others, as, for instance, those of San Lorenzo ; 
but at many spots the passages are even hwwr and nar- 
rower than those contracted corridors wliicii are com- 
monly inspected. 

* Aringhi, Homa Subterranea; Roma, 1651 ; 2 torn. fol. con- 
taining, with additions, the researches made by Bosio, the dis- 
coverer of most of the catioonibt, ud first published^ iii 1632. 
Also Bottm; Pitture e Sculture Sacre estratte dai eiiniterj di 

Homa, 1737-64 ; 3 torn. fol. Bosio's :\(lventures, as related by 
himself and hh snrces«iors, scarcely yield in interest to those of the 
«zplorer:> m the pyramids. 
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The origin of these, as well as of similar monomentSy 
has been keenly disputed. The excavations in which 
they b^ian niTist dearly have been made, like so many 
modem ones in all parts of the Koman plain, for the 
purpose of digging out the poszuolana or volcanic earth, 
used by builders in forming cement. The legends, in- 
deed, state the Christian prisoners to have been employed 
in many of these opentions, and especially in quarrying 
the materials for the baths of Diocletian. It has been 
said, that in most places, the passiiges follow the veins 
of the pozznolaiia ; and if this be true, these cement- 
quarries may account even for most of the perplexed and 
winding galleries. The first occupation of the deserted 
caverns ns burial-places, has been traced, with some 
plausibility, to the heathens, who are said to have thrown 
tiiie corpses of slaves and malefeu^tors into the arenari« 
or sand-pits ; but they were very early used as ceme- 
teries by the Christians, who probably at first inter- 
red in them no other bodies but those of the martyis, 
which, according to the ecclesiastical historians^ it was 
often necessaiy to conceal from the heathen government. 
On account of the yeneration with which such graves 
were regarded, it naturally followed that other converts 
desired to be buried near them ; and thus the catacombs 
soon contained extensive ranges of Christian sepulchres. 
The devout, as St Jerome nlatcs, were in the habit of 
visiting on the Sabbath the tombs of the martyrs in these 
crypts ; and he forcibly describes the awe with which 
their gloom and their religious associations struck him- 
self, on tile visits he paid them while a student at Rome. 
They are also said to have served as the dwellings of the 
believers during the persecutions ; and this is extremely 
probable, to the extent of their having been temporary 
places of refuge, though the assertion does not admit of 
being carried much farther. 

Bosio, who spent a lifetime among the catacombs^ and 
discovered severs! cemeteries previously unknown, de- 
scribes many separate ranges, all ntuated without the 
walls of fhe dty, and forming a diain round its whole 
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dxcuit. The people, and the lay-brothers of conyents 
to which catacombs are attached, speak of a general 
eommnnication between all, and allege that the range 
of S. Sebastian reaches to Oetla. . Sudi atones are pal<- 
pably extravagant ; bat the dimensions of those parts 
which Bosio measored (and beyond which there extend^ 
in every one- of the oemeteries, galleries choked np and 
inaccesuble), are in reality fltriking enough^ the passages 
being many miles in length. 

The Catacombs of S. Sebastiiin, which liive always 
been known, and have from very early times been 
called the Cemetery of Calixtus, are approachable only 
for d hpace, nearly triangular, of about 100 Enclish feet 
each way. But beyond the modem walls, ^^ h i< h prevent 
farther progress, lies an immense labyrinth of galleries 
in two tiers, of which the upper, according to Bosio'a 
plan, extends about 1000 feet by 650, and the lower 660 
feet by 400* Chambers opening into these eonidors are 
found in every quarter, and are far more numerous than 
in any of the other cemeteries. The range which comes 
nearest in extent to these was disooTered by the same 
explorer In 1618, near the right bonk of the river, at a 
litUe distance from the andent Porta Portuensis. The 
galleries measured by him cover an area of about 900 feet 
by 660. He considered this burial-place as being that 
which the martyrologists call the Cemetery of Ponti- 
anus, or Ad Ursum Pileatum in Via Portuensi, or that 
of the Saints Abduu and Sennen, whose figures, identified 
hy their names and their oriental costumes, ^vere found 
"by him in a painting on the walls.* A third extensive 
range is accessible irom the ancient church of St Agnes 
on the Via Nomentana, built by Constantia, the daughter 
of Constantine the Great, in honour of that virgin-mar- 
tyr. The Catacombs of St Agnes have in. one place 
&Uen in, and a smaller part of them is thus separated 
by a wide interval from the larger^ which in Bosio's 

* See Aringhi, vol. i. plate iii. of thi<! cemetery. Our country- 
man, William of Maimc»bury, says a church was erected to theaid 
anknown Mitsrn tiiots on the tite of the cemetery of Pontianui* 
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time extended about 650 feet by 500. In 1594 he dis- 
covered another great range, into which he made himself 
be lowered by ropes, at a shaft close to the ruin called 
the Tor Pignattara, on the Via Labicana, three miles 
from the Porta Maggiore (Esquilina). He rightly recog- 
nised the ruin as the Mausoleum of Helena, the mother 
of Constantine,'' and consideied the ciypts as the Ceme- 
tery of the Saints Marcellinus and Petrus (Exorcista), 
who aie said to have had a church on the spot. The 
subterranean galleries^ in one part of which Texy many 
aepnlchial chambers are clustered together, extend, so 
far 88 measnredy oTer a space of 600 feet by more than 
400* The other catacombs of which Aringhi's work gives 
plana^ are much smaller, and some of them extremely 
confined ; . but those of S. Gyriaca, beneath the diurch 
of San Lorenzo, not measured by the old writers, must 
be little inferior in extent to those whose measurements 
have been already given. 

The cemetery of Pope Calixtus was probably that 
which was first used by the Christians as a general 
burying-placc ; and it hence received, by way oi emi- 
nence, the appellation of the Cnemeterium ad Cata- 
cumbaa. This bishop's incumljc lu y falls under the 
reign of Alexander Severus ; and the circumstances of the 
church at that time, with the fact that the legend of 
Calixtus places his martyrdom and grave at the cata- 
combs of CaUepodius (still extant at the church of San 
Fancrazio on the Janiculum), make it not unlikely that 
the reference to his agd is correct.t In other vaults, 
howeyer, some older inscriptions haye been found, one 



* The Sarcophagus of our countrywoman Helena was taken 
from her tomb in 1 1 53, and is now in the Vatican, beside the eoffin of 

ber daughter Constantia, removed about 1260 fiK>tn her nuiusoleum 
near the church of her favourite saint Agnes. IMus. rio-Ciem. 
Sala a Croce Greca, No. 45 and No. 46. Both sarcophafri are 
of porphyry. Helena's is sculptured with spirited reliefs of war- 
riors on borsebaek and prisoners : Comtantit's witifa indiflbrent 
groups of children gathering and pfesiing grapas, witb peacocks 
and other Christian symbols. 
f See Euatell's remarks in the Beschreibung, toL i. book iii. 
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of which, perhaps Christian, gives the year of our era 
111.* After the cessation of the persecutions, the cata- 
comhs were unquestionably extended by the formation of 
new passages, many of which are regular and extensive, 
and quite unlike the older ca\ t i ns. 

In the side-walls of the galleries we sec the graves, 
which are lonir quadrilateral apertures, cut horizontally 
in tiie tuio and shut up by slabs of marble, bricks, or 
haked earth. Their small size is no doubt puzzling ; but, 
as bodies have been found in nuiny of them, their purpose 
cannot be questioned. A few are crowned by an arch 
oyerhanging them ; and such vaulted recesses are sUU 
more frequent in the chambers already mentioned, many 
of which are also sapported by thick piUan^ and adorned 
with coved and painted roofs. Tradition makes these 
apartments to be cbapeh^ and the arched niches to be the 
I altars and graves of the martyrs ; while it also points to 
one or two springs of dear water, and founds on their 
occurrence the assertion of innumerable baptisms, per- 
formed in the vaults by Peter and his successors. But 
there is more probability in the opinion, which considers 
the chambers {is family sepulehres.t The museums of 
Rome, ])articularly that of the Vatican, abomid in inscrip- 
tions tak^n tivtin these recesses and galleries, which, 
with the paintings of the vaulted roofs, form most 
interesting illustrations of early Christianity, though 
many of them also indicate clearly its advancing corrup- 
tion. 

The inscriptions, chiefly in Latin, which is often mis- 
spelt or nngrunmaticaly and occasionally written in Greek 
characters, are generally sunple, and in some cases ex- 
tremely affiacUng; A parent briefly names the age of his 
beloved childi or a hnelMmd that of his wife^ and the 
years of their wedded life ; or the e i t ; i ph adds a prayer 
that the dead may rest in peace, annexing some mddy- 

* Servilia. Annonim xiii. Pis. et Bol. Cosa. Found in the 

catacombs of Lucina, near the Via O^tiensis. 

f Beschreibung, voL i. p. 382. Montfaucon, Diariuni Italicum, 
p. lis. MabiUon, Museum Italicum, torn. L part. i. p* 114. 
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carved emblem of the believer's hope and immortalit}'.* 
Some of the sepulchral tablets have been taken from 
older tombs, and contain a heathen inscription on one 
side, and a Christian one on the other. 

The re])rcM'Mtatiun8 on the early Christian monnments 
are exceedingly interesting, and import^int as illustrations 
of ecclesiastical history. In this view, their date is of 
gieat consequence. Probably T«ry fe w of the paintings^ 
and certainly not one of the sarcophagi^ are older than 
the reign of Constantlne. Many again are clearly works 
of the dark ages ; hat a laige proportion helong to the 
times between Constantine and Odoacer. 

The religious application of statuary and painting,, 
firmly opposed by the fathers of the Eastern chuich, was 
&vonred in Italy. There remain, it is tnie^ very few 
sculptures, except the reliefs of sarcophagi and sepulchral 
tablets, but these are exceedingly numerous ; and paint- 
ings and inosaics became univei'sal in the churches and 
the subterranean cemeteries. The following are the prin- 
cipal subjects of these representations, so far as they can 
he probal)ly referred to the fourth and fifth centuries. 

We find on Christian monuments, not of very early 
date, a few scenes of the h e a t hen mythology, such as 
Orpheus and the Bacchic orgies. But most of the 
themes are taken from the imagery or the history of 
the Old and New Testaments ; and in many instances^ 
where an allegorical subject can be identified, the sym- 



* A very few spedmens mty be extracted, mtstalces and all. 

Merenti parcntos fpcenint Leopardeti podle vurgini, que vixet 

anis xvii. et dies ii. In Pace. 
Ilara, iiii. Idus Octobres defucta es in pace. 
Gemion Conjugi Sererus, qa» vbut annos zx. menses ii. qae 

fecit com marito ann. ii. 
Karlto, qui visit annos quaracinta, bono marito, 'honp nif»mo- 

rie, qui fecit mecu annos Yigintu Ossa tua bene reqiuescaat. 
Locus Valentini PrsBsb. 
Cttbieolum Bomittant. 

Hilarm dulciasima. An. P L M. xxxt. dep. in pace. 

An interesting collection cf Chriatiaii iiiseriptiom ia in the GaU 
leria Lapidaria of the Valiean. 
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bolical allusion is just and striking, though in some 
representations it i** a ruere conceit. Among the most 
frequent of those whicli may be considered as simply 
historical, are the following: Adam and Eve at the 
tree of knowledge; Moaes receivin<,^ the tables of the 
law ; the adomtion of the Magi ; Chhst in the midst 
ci the apostles^ and often figimd as standing on a loek, 
firom which flow the four riYeis of PandiBe ; the resur- 
lection of LazarnSy a very &Yoiiiite subject ; Christ's 
entry into Jerusalem, and the judgment-seat of FUate ; 
seyeial of the Bedeemer^s minieles, of which the most 
common is that of the marriage at Cana. Perliaps some, 
even of these topics, arc clioscn as emblematic references 
to the grave and tliat wliirh is beyond it, and to the 
mvstiu-ios of the Christian laitli. In others, both ironi 
the sacred liistory and the parabk's, the symbolical 
import is too clear to he mistaken. Ainonjf these the 
most frequent are, the Good Shepherd carrying the lost 
sheep; Jonah swallowed by the whale (represented as a 
dragon), or sitting under the gourd; Daniel in the lion's 
den ; Job in his affliction ; the three children in the fur* 
nace ; Moses taking his shoes horn his feet, striking the 
rocky or receiying the manna; Abraham ofiering up 
Isaac ; and Noah looking out from the ark. 

At what time representations of the godhead first ap« 
peored on Christian monnments^ is an interesting ques- 
tion, the answer to which can be but an approximap 
tion to the tnith. The Holy Spirit, as the descending 
dove at the baptism of Jesus, is seen in at least one 
painting, which is probably not later than the fifth cen- 
tury ; and tliere is perhaps only one figure of the 
Father (in a bas-relief of the offerings of Cain and 
Abel, on a sarcophagus) which can be referred to so 
early a date. Our Saviour, in his humanity, is fre- 
quently represented, but nowhere in his exaltation till 
much later ; and it is especially worthy of remark, that 
the scene of the crucifixi an was long reverently avoided* 
If we suppose the oldest figures of the crucifix to be as 
ancient as the sixth century, we probably overstate their 
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' antiquity. To the same age^ at the earliest^ belongs the 
portnitoie of the Yirgin and Child, as a separate group, 
unconnected with the scriptaral nanratiyes. 

Detached eymbols are numerous, as ornaments on 
reliefs and paintings, or as additions to inscriptions ; but 
the subjects are not very varied. Tbe chief are the 
folloAving : The dove, witb or witiiout the olive-branch ; 
the hsh, a very coniTnon figure, whose mcanincf is partly 
emblematical of baptism, and partly a kind of punnino^ 
allusion from its Greek name to a designation of Christ ;* 
the lamb, the vine, the palm, and the garland ; the 
cock from the history of St Peter ; the anchor, the ship, 
and the peacock, far-fetohed images, which are most 
common on the later monuments. The monognun of 
the name of Christ, formed by entwining the Greek 
letters X and P, is extremely common ; and in one 
monumental tablet, a dead child stands embracing the 
sacred sjrmboLf 

In the niches and sarcophagi have been found rings, 
coins, vases of ointment, toys in children's tombs, lamps in 
the passages and chambers, and in many graves earthen 
flasks, of glass or terra-cotta. Those flasks that contain a 
red sediment like blood have occasioned much discus- 
sion, since these and the symbol of tlie palm have been 
declared by the Catholic church to mark the sepulchres 
of martyrs. This decision seems to be quite groundleaa. 
The palm may be otherwise explained ; and to the many 
convincing ailments, which are currently adduced 
against the orthodox interpretation of the " Vas san- 
guinis,'' it may be added, that the coloured flask has 



* The word t^^^ttf is composed of the initial letters of Invvs 

f From the catacombs of the Via Salan, called those of S. 
Priscilla. The inseriptum is the foUowtog, and fixes the date to 
A« s. 835. 

JVIirse innocentlse ac sapientia 
pnero Marciano, qui ?ixit ann. tin. et 
menses iiii. dies ii. Quieacet in pace. 
D* prid. Kal. Dec. Arbetione et LoU. Coss, 
Parentes Fecerunt. 
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been found in the graves of many infants.* Neither 
are these vessels lamps or lacrymatories ; but it is not 
80 easy to say what they really are. According to one 
ingenious opinion, which is £ur from being improbable^ 
they contain the wine of the sacrament, which, we know 
the remonstianoes of the fitthen, it was an eaily 
abuse to administer to the dead. 

Besides the Roman catacombs, there aire seyenil other 
excayations of the same kind. In Italy we find them 
at Kaples and Salerno, in Sicily at Syracuse and at 
Manala; though none of these cemeteries hare been 
ezamhied so carefully as those of Rome. At Naples 
four ranges have been discovered, the most extensivi^ of 
which take their name from Saint J nuun iu^ or Gcniiaro. 
These differ extremely from the Ruinan vaults, l)oing 
cut in the hard rock, and presenting wide, lofty, arclied 
galleries, which the softness of the Komau tufo could 
not have supported. The catacombs of Syracuse, like 
the Neapolitan, have wide and lofty passages, and are 
hewn in the rock ; but they are still more extensive, 
and, from the preservation of the paintings, offer a much 
more lively representation of early antiquity than the 
grottos of Rome. The entrance is near a subterranean 
crypt^ which is said to be the sepulchre of S. Mar* 
cian, a martyr of the apostolic age. The part which is 
accessible consists of two stories^ the undermost of 
which has one principal gallery about ten feet high, and 
as broad as an ordinary Sicilian street. On each side 
are deep recesses with arched rooii^ some of whidbi hsTO 
had gates and locks ; and firom numerous points there 
run off cross lanes, chiefly at right angles, and commu- 
nicatiiig with others paiullcl to the maiu one, or with 

* The Roman marmology, boweTer, doei boast of at least one 

infant-martyr, tho child who publicly confessed Christianity, and 
was beheaded with Saint Ronianus at Antioch, a. d. -"^O.^. See 
Ruinart Acta Martyrum Sincera et Selecta, 1713, p. 3b0. The 
fact is related by Prudentius in his very beautiful hymn on the 
martyrdom of Saint Romantu ; and few thing^ can be more pa- 
thetic than his picture of the pious child carried to the place of 
ezocation in his mother's bosom. 
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spacious halls and squares. Bell-shaped apertures, like 
those which, chiefly blocked up, are found in the Roman 
catacombs, ventilate the galleries. The walls are stuc- 
coed and painted, chiefly on a verniillion cround, with 
subjects resembling those that have been enumerated 
from the cemeteries of Rome, to which they have Jiot 
yielded in their wealth of leliques.* 

THE BASILICA. 

Immediately on the oonyenion of Coostantme Italy 
began to be covered with chiucbeB^ built with all the 
skill that the times afibrded, and adorned with all the 
pomp which could be supplied by the plunder of hea- 
then monuments. Many idolatrous fimes were trans- 
formed into Christian places of worship ; but where new 
structures were erected, the ecclesiastical architecture 
anxiously avoided the heathen forms of temples, and 
framed itself on the model of those buildings which, 
under tlie title of Basilicas, served at once, as we have 
seen, the purposes of tribunals and of an exchange. 
The name thus introduced into Christian art has been 
long confined to seven churches in Home, which, cor- 
responding to the number of the primitive deacons, and to 
other points in the ecclesiastical discipline of the city, 
hold a kind of metropolitan rank. These seyenBasilicsey 
all said to have been founded by Constantine, are. Saint 
Peter's, Saint John Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
Santa Croce in Giemsalemmey within the city, with San 
Paolo, San Sebastiano, and San Lorenzo, beyond the 
walls. The emperor's basilicie, howeyer, hare entirely 
disappeared, and none of the edifices which represent 
them retain much of their original character, which we 
must seek in old descriptions, or may gather in most 
particulars from some ancient Komau churches ui less 



• Hughes* Travels, vol. i. chap. iii. 1820. Plan of the Syracu- 
san Catacombs in WUkins' Magna Gneeia* Plan of the Neapolitan 
in D* Agincourt, Histoire da rArt par lea Monttmena; Planohe 9, 
Architecture et Sctilptiire* 
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note^ eq)ecially San ClemeBtey which is mentially an 
antique hnilding of this kind. 

In front of the ancient basilica was an Atiinm or 
courfcy often called the Paradises, which is preserved in 
its early shape at the church l^t named, being an ob- 
long square enclosed by a ^vall, round the interior of 
which runs a covered cloister, iui incd between the wall 
and an internal range of coluunis and pillars. In the 
middle of the area stood a fountain for wn-^liinc^ the 
hands; and the court was appropriated to tiu lowest 
class of penitents, who were not permitted to enter the 
church. The atrium was also for some time the burial- 
place of distmguished persons, interment in the interior 
of the building being loTitr reserved for saints and martyn* 
Immediately in front of the church stood a portico, 
which still exists in its original form at San Lorenzo. 
The heathen basilica was an oblong structore with 
colonnades in the interior ; in the covered walkS| between 
the columns and the wdls, shops were erected ; bnsi- 
ness was tronsaeted there and in the open space in the 
centre ; and the courts of justice occupied one of the 
ends. The Christian architecture adopted these forms and 
divisions, with scarcely any alteration, except placing 
a roof over the central an a. The body of the church 
was in iiiust of these basilic® divided by two rows of 
columns, into a nave and two side aisles, and, in some of 
the larger, into a nave and four aisles by four rows. 
At the extremity was the chancel, ending in a semi- 
circle, and sometimes called the Apsis ; but most fre- 
quently the Tribune, from the seat of justice in the 
pagan buildings. Some basilicee, however, had transepts 
(crac^), which, in the oldest pi iti, did not form the 
building into a croea^ but, being placed quite at one end, 
made it (excluding the curve of the tribune) lesemble the 
letter T. In those churches which had transepts the nave 
ended, at the extremity nearest the tribune, in an arch, 
called the Areus Triumphalis^ which was a fimurite place 
for mosaics and other ornaments. The nave and aisles 
were always aeparated by columns, never by pillars; 
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BXi(\ those enclosing the nave supported two high side 
walls, which contained the windows, and over which was 
a wooden roof covering the nave alone, while the aisles 
on each flank were lower, and had separate roofs. The 
rafters and beams were invariably left visible ; and the 
flat or vaulted roofs of some old churches are all of later 
times. There were no belfries till the seventh century. 
The basilicie were divided in their length into thzee 
parts ; the nare being partitioned into the Narthex and 
Aula, and the semicircular tribune forming the Sanc- 
tuariiun or PireBbyterima. The narthex was nearest 
the door» and was aaa^ed to the catechninen% the leaser 
penitently and others not belonging to the eodeBiastical 
community. The aula was for the members of the con- 
gregation, the men being arranged on one aide^ the wo- 
men on the other; though in some choiehes whieh, like 
that of S. Agnes, have an upper row of columns in the 
naves, the females were placed in galleries. Tiictit' old 
divisions have long ago disappeared. The choir occupied 
that end of the nave at which it joins the tribune, a 
positioTi which it still holds in the church of S. Clement. 
The ^o^ipel aiid epiiitles were read from the choir, which 
Borju tinies, as in Stm Clemente, San Lorenzo, and Santa 
Maria in Cosmcdin, contains for that purpose two pulpits 
( Ambones), one at each side, but more usually one pul- 
pit only, with two desks, a higher for the gospel and a 
lower for the epistle. In the tribune the bishop's chair 
occupied the middle point, close to the wall, now as- 
signed to the high altar; and the altar (for in the original 
basilicae there wss only one) stood detached in firont of 
the chair, as in the modem S. Peter^s,* 

The preceding outline aflbrds materisls for a curious 
comparison between the modem and the ancient Italian 
churches. It will be well to explain it here by an 
example, for which we may select the original basilica 
of S. Peter, a building strikingly different from that 
which now bears the name. S. Peter's, it must be 

• See Burton's Antiquities of Rome, vol« ii. BasUicay*' ftod 
.Platner in the Beschreibuog, toI. i. part 1. 
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lemembered, was not in the time of the first Christian 
emperor the metropolitan church of the papal city. That 
rank was loq§* lield by the church of &*Jehn Lateran, 
occupying a part of that splendid, palace whkh had he- 
longed to the famfly of the Laterani, and was given hy 

old Lstenii basilioa we have neiiher any .reniaiiiB nor aa 
exact deseription. * But of the old S. Petci^'s^ taken down 
to make room for the modem churchy there are full ao« 
counts and aeenrake drawings ; and though the building 
had during the middle ages suiFercd many alterations, 
and was very unlike what it had bcun at its erection, 
there yet exist scattered recoid.s, which have been m- 
geniously used so as to give a plau of the old church, 
representing with sulhcient exactness its state at Charle- 
magne's coronation in 800. We may easily .understand 
also its appearance ))eforc Odoacer,*' 

Tiie church stood on an euiinence, and was approached 
by the flight of steps A, leading up to a terrace B, beyond 
which was the atoium D, surrounded ou all its four 
sides by a portico. In the eighth century the front 
portico C, was shut in by walls, a chapel, a belfry, and a 
lodge or triclinium ; hut originally its face towards the 
staircase teems to^ have been a simple colonnade. The 
side porticos were formed by a double colonnade^ 
and the back portico by a oolonnade and the front 
wall of the church. The centra of the atrium was occu- 
pied by a fountatn'a/ ^d the fisonous bronze pine-apple 
from Hadrian's mausoleum stood at one time in this 



* The plan, the first s^mpt of the Bort, is give^i in the Bes* 
cbreibung, and fully illustrated by Bunsen, its author. The an- 
nex(»d «5ketch is taken from his, but also exhibits, darkly shaded, 
and referred to bj letters, all those parts aud appendages of the 
Basilica which are d eg MHWt ra bly older than the year 500. The 
lighter parts date between dOO and 800, and are marked by name* 
rals. The basilican architecture will likewise receive some illus- 
tration from the plan of the Florentine church Santo Spihto, to be 
found in a nlate of the preceding volume at page 187. This hue 
building, planned bjr tJie ceWbrated Brunettescb^ tbongb not 
completed tiU 1470* is in principle a basiliea, It ii a Latin oroet, 
dirkied by two colonaadea into three Davei, 
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court, either in place of the fountain or along with it, 
perhaps at 6. The atrium and its porticos became a 
Toyal cemetexy, whieh^ before 476, contained the bones 
of at least one emperor (Yalentinian II.), and afterwards 
those of sevml other princes^ inclnding two royal pil- 
grims our island, namely, Cedwdla king of the 
West Saxons, and Ofik king of the East Saxons. At 
one end of the back portico F, was the sacristy c, which, 
with Its vestibule and the portico F, became after the 
time of Leo the Great (buried in d) the usual cemeteiy 
of the popes. 

The church, Avhose front was adorned with mosaics, 
proljubl y by i\)pe Simplicius, near the end of tlie fifth 
century, was ciitercd, like other basilicce with five naves, 
by three doors leading into the middle nave, and one lead- 
ing into each of the inner aisles. Tlie Port/i Siinta at e, 
ivas an addition of the middle ages. The ninety-six plun- 
dered columns of the interior, disposed in four rows, and 
the walls, which rested on the architraves of the columns, 
divided the church into the nave G, the two inner aisles 
H, H, and the two outer aisles I, I. The nave at its upper 
end terminated in the triumphal arch, supported by two 
single columns ; and mosaics adorned not only this arch, 
but the vault of the tiibune^ and many parts of the walls. 
The choir may be supposed to have been at L, beyond 
the arch of the nave, and as being shut in by a balus- 
trade, and containing the pulpit /. The baptismal font, 
which in the middle ages stood at the extremity of one 
of the transepts, was at lirst tuutained in a separate 
vaulted chapel built in the fourth century by Pope Da- 
masiis, which was probably situated at beyond the end 
of the same transept. Tlie richest part of the church was 
the tribune M, M, before whose curve stood a double row 
of twisted columns, said to have been erected by Constan- 
tine.* In the colonnade thus formed was the staircase 

leading down to the " Confession," in which was de- 
posited the body of St Peter, beneath the high altar t. 

* They are represented by Haffaelle in his Cartoon of the Healing 
In the Temple. 
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In the middle of the semi-circle of the tribime was the 
bishop's throne k ; and seats for the other ecclesiastics 
lined the remainder cf the curve. Steps conducted to 
the raised platfonn on which the altar stood, and a second 
flight led np to the ^iscopol chair.* 

Of the bnildings attached to the chorch, the most 
ancient was ^ the sepulchral chapel of the consul and 
prefect Probus^ a member of the celetoited Anidan 
family, and eulogized both by Claudian and Ausonius. 
He died in 895, and, with his wife Falconiu Proba, 
already mentioned as a literary aspirant, was buried here, 
on a spot included in the site of the Christian cemetery 
of the Vatican. Beyond one end of the transept, at r/i, 
where a circular chapel was erected in the cichth cen- 
tury, were interred the unfortunate Emperor lionoruis 
and his first and second wives, the daughters of the 
braye Stilicho. The remains of the empresses were' 
found in 1544, in coffins gorgeously adorned. 

The dotted lines n, w, indicate the foundations of part 
of Nero's dreus, the obelisk of which stood at the pUice 

now enclosed in the saciistjr. 

Before the year 800, when Charlemagne was crowned 
in the Basilica^ it had received the following additions : 
eight new alttts, a baptistery in the transept (2), a wall 
in front of the atrium in place of the colonnade, the bel- 
fry (3) built by Pope Iladrian I., the triclinium or lodge 
(4) of Leo III., the attached church (5) of S. A])ullinaris, 
and a deanery (6). Monasteries and hospices were also 
added. In 440 Leo L built the monastery of SS. John 
and Paul (7) ; Stephen II. founded the monastery of 
Jerusalem (8), to which were annexed a hospice (9), a 
churchy and burial-ground ; Leo lU. built the monastery 

• The chief dimensions of the building (as given by Bunsen 
ixom the Vatican MSS.) are, in English feet, the following: — 
Atriom: length, 186; breadth, 145. Uhorch: length of the inte* 
rior, from the main door to the wall of the tribune, 383 ; breadth 
of the interior withou'' tho tr.mscpt^^, 20(1 ; breadth with the tran- 
septs, 283; height of the nave and transepts, 123; height of the 
inner aisles, 59; height of the outer aisles, 44; height of the 
eohinuia of the i»Te, 29 ; height of the colunuu of the aisles, 19* 

VOIi, J> 
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of S. Martin (10) ; and beyond the old Clinstian ceme- 
texy, and not xepresented In the sketch, wete the exten- 
sive oonTent and hospice of S« Stephen. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 

Of ecclesiastical architecttire under Constantine and 
his successors, we must jadu^c iVoni anciunt descriptions, 
from very scanty remnins, and from a comparison with 
the existing secular buildings. The low merit of the 
civil architecture has already been spoken of ; the exag- 
gerated praises of sacred edifices, by admiring ]>oets or 
Christian doctors, proceed from persons who were not 
only unqualified to judge, but wore dazzled by glitter of 
ornaments^ and impressed by de votionalassociations ; and 
the few specimens that can be traced in parts of some old 
Italian churchesi concur in confinning the sentence which 
condemns the art as all but totally worthless. 

The want of mechanical skill, as well as of judgment, 
was instanced in the picturesque old basilica of San Paolo 
fuori le Mura, whidi was erected about 989, and, after 
yarious transfonnations, was burned to the ground in 
1823. Of its ancient columns, some were the remnants 
of fine classical buildings, others were coarsely cut 
shafts, with capitals and other ornaments moulded in 
stucco ; and iu the descriptions of the old S. Peter's, 
we find the columns there to have been of all orders, 
and even of all sizes, some being sunk in the ground, 
and others raised by pedestals above it. Of violations of 
symmetrical rules, the details already given as to the pro- 
portions of this church afford strikkjg examples ; such 
as the lowness of the columns, compued with the height 
of the superincumbent walls of the naTO. But, amidst 
all the defects of the basilics, they possessed not only 
originality of invention, but often very fine fiBeling in 
the adaptation of their forms to the sentiments of 
Catholic belief and worship ; and we must always re* 
collect, that their arrangements contain the germs of all 
later ecclesmstical architecture. 
The paintings^ mosaics, and sculptures, of the fourth 
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and fifth centuries, possess higher intrmsic merit. The 
cardeasneas with which genuine Christian antiquities 
hare heen treated by the public bodies in B4>me, has xe- 
duced US (with the exception of a very few illuminated 
manuscripts, some partially zestoxed mosaics and paint- 
ings in old dmichea^ and tiie small but interesting col- 
lection of reliefe, vases, and other articles^ in the Museum 
Christianum of the Vatican Library) to draw our know- 
ledge of those monuments cliiefiy from erigravingd, ia 
the works of Bosio, Aringlii, Buttari, and others. 

Enough, however, remains to establish two curious 
facts. First, with the fourth century, art, in all these 
three departments, althouq^h btiil low, had actually, under 
the excitemrnt of anew drifts of feelings, risen consider- 
ably above tlie level to which it had been sunk during 
two hundred years. Secondly, this pai-tial re-awakening 
was but temporary. Through the fourth, fif tli, and a part 
or the whole of the sixth century, it is not possible to trace 
the changes of art with certainty ; but before the end 
of that period, it had evidently begun that miserable 
decay, from which it did not recover for six hundred 
years. Indeed, in distinguishing between the works of 
these two eras, the merit of a monument as a specimen 
of art is generally one of the sorest criterions. 

All these antiques, even those belonging to the first 
three centuries of the Christisn empire^ are marked by 
a want of animation and of fidelity to nature, and by a 
Btiflfness and mechanical adherence to precedents, re- 
jniudintr us of the hieratic manner in Greece ; but they 
often, jn form, attitude, and di-apery, vividly recall the 
later works of classical art ; and the style of some of 
the paintings on the walls of the catacombs is that of 
Pompeii, in an imperfect imitation*^ We even perceive 

* One of tbe best designed and best exeented sets of reliefs, is tbtt 

on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, prefect of Rome, who died in 
359. The coffin was found in 1595, in difr^Tr,^ the foundations of 
the New Confession of Peter. It is now m the chapel of S. 
Helena, in the subterranean church. Engraved, witn other sarco* 
pbigi found in the ancient Vatican burying- ground, in Aringhi's 
won, lib. ii. cap. 10. 
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in a few heads, particularly on one or two mosaics, an 
exjSNBiaon of rade snblimity which is quite wonderful* 
Of the Tonghnes of conception and the mngnlar want 
of taste which, besides the coaise execntion^ disfigure 
most of these works, we may take an example from the 
lepiesentations of Noah. His ark is in?ariabl7 a rectan* 
gidar box, scarcely large enough to contain him, and 
sometimes having a hinged lid, which is forced up by 
the patriarch's head, as lie luoks out tu dibcover tlie 
dove with the olive-braDch, 
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ITALY m THE DARK AND MIDDLE AGES. 



CHAFTEE h 

Ifi£ JDAAK XQEB. 

Foiitical Htatory ; BiaU of Society ; Literature aiid Art* 

A« D. 476-^. ]>« 1000. 

POLITICAL HISTORY '.^LUroduction—Jlin Teatomc Na- 
tions-^ThoItaliaiu. FjbstPsuos:— 0B04CKftAiiDTasEA8V> 
Goths (a. d. 476—568) i~^Extmud IRKory— Thflodom— 
Befiairiiis— Tlie Islinds— JiOeniaf Poll^--T]ieodQriii^sOoTero- 
ment. SlCOMD PSBIOD : — ThB LOMBARDS (▲. D. 568-^774):— » 
External JTistory—Alhom — Italy Imperial ind Lombaidie— 
The Roman Revolt — Pepin's Gift — Charlemagne's Conquest-* 
IntenuUPolUy^TheLomhaxdic GoTeraon— The Personal Laws 
— Municipalities — The Imperial Provinces. Third Period : — 
The Prankish Empire, and First Dynasty op the Ger- 
man Empire (a.d. 774—1002): — Internal Po/i7^— Charle- 
magne's Government — The New Italian Nation — The Feudal 
System — External History — ^Fall of Charlemagne's Empire — . 
Petty Sovereignties — Anarchy of the Tenth Century — The Re- 
publioB— The Greek PvoTmees — Otho and Crescentius — The 
SaraeeniintlM Islands. STATE OF SOCIETY i^Seadar 
SdatUnu^ Baronage — Vassalage — Serfibip — Agriaiiltiir»«« 
Conmieree— %Bs%toii->Saperstitioiia»]llfoiiasteriM— Niii^ 
LlTERATURE;--*2%e£as«- Gassiodoma— Boeihnu^ 
The Zom&ardjt— Saint Gr^ryM..>The Monks — Tike Fr€mki-^ 
Barbarism^ TAe Tenth Century— Qerhert, ART:_Its Charae- 
ter — The ^mf*Gb^A«— Ravenna — The Lombards — Pavia-« 
Spoleto— Florence — Paintings and Mosaiea— 2*Ae Franke and 
Siutime Specimens Claisteal Traditions. 

POLITICAL HISTORY. 

Thb ooune of ItaUan history has hitherto leBemUed a 
bioad and deep riyer, receiving many iiibutaries that 
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increase its volume, but none laige enough to diyert it 
from its ancient bed. Now^ however, we reach a point, 
at which the aspect of the scene is changed. Impetuous 
torrents, successively rushing down into the valley, bear 
with them the accumulated wateis of bomidless wastes ; 
the river into whidi they pour is violently forced into 
new channels ; and the flood which at length emeiges 
from the tumult, is tzansfonned alike in appearance and 
in name* 

The spectacle which we are here to behold, is that of 

a country which several races of foreigners occupy in 
succession as masters ; while tlie natives on whom they 
intrude, neither extirpated like the American savages, 
nor remaining permanently separated from their con- 
querors like the Iliaduos in British India, stand in- 
deed for a time as trihutaries, but at length coalesce with 
the various tribes of invaders into one united people. 
This progress of events was, in a greater or less degree, 
common to all Europe during the dark ages. But in 
regard to Italy we shall be best enabled to comprehend 
the spirit of history in those times, if we first take a 
rapid survey of the position previously held by each of 
the two racea^ the conquerors and the conquered. 

Of the four dynasties which successively ruled that 
countryy'^Odoacei's, the East-Goths or Ostrogoths, the 
Lombiurds, and the fVanks^— all except the first (whose 
followers were a body of hhelings collected from various 
regions) introduced a population sprung from one 
common blood, the Germanic or Teutonic. If we look 
to the situation either of literature, art, or useful in- 
dustry, we must acquiesce in the opinion which pro- 
nounces those warlike tribes to have been rude barba.- 
rians ; but if we inquire into their social institutions, 
wc shall discover reasons for forming a very different 
judgment. Amidst that wildncp?, hotli in morals and 
in manners, which can only be sulidued hy intellectual 
cultivation, — with none but umvritten laws, cither civil 
or criminal, — ^with superstition and warlike herccness 
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troubling private life and corrupting even the sources of 
justice, — the northern nations at the fall of the empire 
acknowledged, in the stnicture of their polity, several 
principles more just than any that fincient wisdon\ had 
discovered, — principles which still subsist among our- 
selves, and to whicli wo owe no mean portion of our 
moflern civilisation and liberty.'* 

The East-Goths had a strongly monarchical constitu- 
tion, which in the mean time we may leave altogether 
out of view. As to the other nations^ the tenure of the 
supreme rule differed among the Bereral tribes and at suc- 
ceasiye periods; but each state was, after a time at least, 
a monarchy strictly limited and oftenest elective. The 
sorereign power, howeTer, was Tested In the whole body 
of Freemen sble to serve the state as soldiers ; and its 
prerogatives, including the right of making war or peace, 
and of Imposu^ taxes and burdens on the community, 
were exercised in the National Assemblies or Diets of ail 
the citizens. The lands were divided into ^Bstricts, to 
which we might aptly give the name of counties ; and 
each of these was placed under a chief, whose usual Teu- 
tonic name of Graf or Gravio h<is been translated by the 
Latin word Comes or tlie modem Count. Holding his 
office originally by inheritance, but afterwards under an 
a]>})ointmcnt IVodi tlie khig, he commanded in war 
the freemen of iiis district, and also presided in their 
courts of justice. But m the latter, the judges were the 
freemen themselves, either all resident in the countship, 
or a number of them arbitrarily chosen ; and the de- 
ficiencies of this judicial body were eked out by con- 
trivances once &miliar in our own country, — the oaths 
of the compurgators, who appeared for the accused 
party, or the judgment of God ascertsined through the 



* Meyer, InstitntioilS Jndiciaires des Principaux Pays do I'Eu- 
rope, 1619, tome i. pp. )7-40, 62-125, 141-162. Savigny, Ge< 
scnichte des Romischen Rechts im Mittelalter, 6 vols. 1815-31; 
(particularly chapter \v. of vol. i. ; Translated by Catht art, Edin- 
buFffh, 1829 ; History of the Roman Law in the Middle Ages)* 
Both of tlwia greift works ivlll aid iu at ahnoit every step. 
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ordeal or the wager of battle. In war the battaHons^ 
composed of the free inhabitants ol ciich district under 
their Count, were united into one army, led by the 
Herzog, whose title we translate Dux or Duke, and 
who, in the earlier times at least, not only wanted all 
civil authority, but held his o£Gice no longer than the 
canipai*^ endured. 

It has been questioned whether, previously to the 
invasion of the Roman Empire, those nations bad a 
hereditary Nobility ; but the existence of such a caste 
seems to have been sufficiently established. In Italy 
we see the nobles amon^ the Lombards caUed, as among 
our Saxon ancestors^ Edelings or Etblmgs; and the 
Ciiniti or Long-haired Chiefe of the Franks belong to 
the same clasB, Bnt the position in which they stood is 
nneertun, and, at the very utmost, they can have pos- 
sessed two privileges only : first, the right of eligibility, 
either exclusively or by preference, to the throne and 
the great offices of the state ; and, secondly, tliat of at- 
taciiing to them, for ilicir private feuds, martial retain- 
ers, whom we are not to confound at this stage with the 
feudal vassals, but must reirard a,s bound to their leaders 
by none but personal ties, and rewarded merely by the 
acquisition of military fame or a part of the booty* 
The nobles shared the general prerogatives of citizenship 
with the second class or Commoners, the Arimanni of tfa^ 
early Lombard^ and the Rachimbnigi of the Franks. 
But we may discover, likewise, two degrees of men who 
were not citizens : the furst consisting of those who from 
poverty were nnable, or as conquered f ordgners were not 
allowed, to yield to the state l^t military service which 
was the indispensable condition of the franchise; and the 
second composed of the slaves or serfs, whose situation 
was much less degraded tlian tiiut uf the corresponding 
order among the Romans. 

Here, as in the early republic of Rome, war w;is the 
business of every franchised citizen ; but the Transalpine 
tribes went even farther than the old Italians in their 
love of arms, for eveiy other pursuit, not excepting agh- 
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cnltnTe itself, was openly despised and neglected. The 
slaves were almost exclusively the husbandmen, and, 
perhaps without any exception, the artisans of the state. 

As to the religion professed by the (jermanic invaders, 
although Odoacer's soldiers may very probably have 
presented m much diversity in faith ns in lineage, all 
the succeeding races had been converted to a rude Chris- 
tianity before they crossed the Alps. Arianism^ how- 
ever, was the creed both of the Easi-Goths and of 
their conquerors ; and the priests and laymen ef Catholic 
Italy had thia theobgical difierenoeto al^ge aa an addi- 
tional Boiirce of dialike towaida their masten* But 
ani<mg the Lomhaids the orthodox opinions rapidly 
gained grotind ; and when Charlemagne and his Fnmks 
bestowed on them an authoritatiYe preponderance, the 
people seem to have heen quite ready &r the change. 

We must next call to mind the most prominent 
features in the condition of the Italians, or Romans, 
tli( }' wcrt' called by way of distinction. We have 
seen them under the Lower Empire, feeble, worth- 
less, ignorant, and unhappy, — dcri-vong from the recol- 
lection of their vanished greatness haughty discontent 
inakead of noble emulation, — ^blighted as well by their 
own Ykes as by those of their rulei%— and wither- 
ing away from the &ce of the earth, with a rapidity 
which threatened their land, and that at no distant 
time, with utter depopulation. That neglect of produe- 
tive industry whidi had once b^got in the country a 
genexal inaptitude Ibr trade and commerce, was now ex- 
tended, as among the Teutones, to agriculture likewise; 
while the motive here was not, as beyond the Alps, the 
spirit of martial pride, but indolence in many cases, and 
heart-stricken poverty in many more. The laws and 
the system of society conspired together to work un- 
speakable evils. What was to be hoped from a countiy 
where the land wns cultivated exclusively ]>y bondmen, 
where artisans in many departments were compelled to 
follow the tiade of their £^thei8^ and where repeated 
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laws declared it infiunoue for a man of noble sank to 
engage in oommeroe ! 
The political rights of the people had been for eentn- 

ries absolutely extinguished. Those active prerogatives 
which constitutKl the citizcnsliip of republican Rome 
were lost beyond recall ; and tliat protective privikgc of 
self-taxation which was so remarkable a point in the 
Germanic constitution, had, as we have seen, never been 
claimed in ancient Italy. 

Constantine's system of polity subsisted in fill its part??, 
and especially in its separation of the military j)owcr 
from the civil. The former, throughout the insular as 
well aa the continental districts, was lodged in the hands 
of several counts and dokes^ sabject to the control of one 
of the imperial generals or masters of the soldiery. For 
administrative and judicial purposes^ Italy, Sicily^ Sar- 
dinia, and Ck»X8ica, composed, as we bave noticed, seven- 
teen provinces, each of which was ruled by a governor 
appointed by the sovereign; while these officers again 
were subordinate to the pnetorian prelect, who performed 
the duties of his place by a delegation to two vicars, one 
for Upper Italy, the other for the rest of the peninsula 
and the islands. 

Among the municipalities, Rome, as we formerly 
discovered, having long ago lost every ancient right, had 
been, with the adjacent country, erected into an impe- 
rial province, governed by the prefect of the city. But 
the august names of the republic still survived, like 
ghosts hovering round the st pulchre in which their 
bodies are buried. The senate was partly filled by im- 
perial nominees, partly by persons whose fathers had 
sat in it ; and its members formed, in the fallen metro- 
polis^ an aristocracy whose claims to respect mocked the 
name of nobility* The consuls, created annually by 
the emperors, exhibited games to the people, the sove- 
reign paying the expense if the candidate was too poor 
to do so» The patriciate had been converted into an 
honorary dignity of the first order, which was conferred 
with extreme paisimony, and, being generally united 
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"witli a viceregal appointment^ speedily came to denote 
an office of that class. 

The privileges of tlic other chartered towns were, at 
the tiine now under onr consideration, nothing better 
than burdens and pretexts lor oppression ; but, like our 
own right of returning members to parliament, which 
was once scarcely less burdensome and useless, the in- 
stitution contained the seeds of inhnite public advantage. 
It must be remarked that, in lespect to the town* 
eonncils and their functioDS^ the constitution of the ma- 
nicipalities had already assumed the aspect of a dose 
aristociacy ; for no otiner name can he given to an ad* 
xninistrative body, whose members sat either in Yirtae 
of their birth or by mutnal election, and nominated from 
their own number all the magistrates of the corpo- 
ntion. The introduction, indeed, of the defensor* 
ship, a very singular measure for tiie age in which it 
appeared, broke up the monopoly of the judicial func- 
tions, bringing forward the democratic principle in its 
broadest extent ; and even if it be true, as there is 
some reason to suspect, that the old system of magis- 
tracy was not in Italy every where completely rooted 
out, the diffusion of the popular franchise was undoubt- 
e<lly general enough to teach the people lessons, of 
which we shall see them in better times availing them- 
aelves with equal spirit and advantage.^ 



* On the Roman Municipalities the priocipal anthority is Sa- 
vigny, who has been the first to show systooiatically their snrviv- 

ance throt^h the dark ages, and the remarkable relation which, as 
the foundations both of the Italian republics and of other chartered 
cities in the middle ages, they really hold to modern history. 
Neither Sisroondi nor Hallam enjoyed the benefit of the great 
civilian's researdies; but Palgrave has turned them euriouslj 
to account in the elucidation of our own national institutions. 
Students acquainted with Ravifrny'^ n^ork will not fail to observe, 
that here and in the preceding volume Uoth ha? been followed as to 
the Defensorship, which Savigny considers to have been, as a ma- 
pristracy with jurisdiction, unknown in Italy, although general in 
the provinces, where, hemmntains, proper civic magistracies were, 
till its institution, exceedingly rare. Translation, VoU U p« 69-74« 
Rotb, X>e Re Mtmicipali Romanorum, p. 103* 
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being simply informed that an iimalgamaiion of 
{he Italians and their Germanic conquerois finally took 
place, we were req[iiired to say whicli of the two was the 

more likely to have attained the predominance in the 
new nation, probably few of us would hesitate to answer, 
that the Transalpine tribes must liave become the ruling 
class. And yet we know, that the issue was precisely 
the reverse, not only in tlie other provinces of the em- 
pire, where the fact is not so surprising, but in Italy 
itself, where every ordinary presumption was against 
it. The Roman code was receiyed as the law-book of 
the united people ; the Roman language famished almost 
ail the materials of their tongue ; the Roman char 
racter^ both moral and physical^ was vividly impressed 
on the new population ; and the Roman system of dvie 
goveniment became a finimework» about which they 
constructed one of the noblest edifices ever consecrated 
to political freedom. Some causes can be specified as 
obviously tending to facilitate this result ; and, in par- 
ticular, the euinparative rudeness of the Tcutones, both 
in intellect and in manners, the exclusively military 
temper of all their septs, and the peculiar method in 
which every nation among them dealt with the institu- 
tions of the siihjugated country. Still the fact affords 
themes of speculation, which are only exceeded in dif- 
ficulty by that greater riddle of the dark ages, — ^how, 
out of the fragments of the free Germanic polity, was 
foiged the many-linked chain of feudal despotism* 

FlllST PERIOD. 

ODOACEB AMD THE EAST-QOIHS* 

A.n. 476—666. 

EjttenuU History. 

Odoacer, and his mixed band of revolted troops, con- 
quered the whole of Italy without a blow ; but the cir- 
cumstance ill whicli hi^s rule over it differed most ma- 
terially from tliat of tiic princes who had la^t preceded 
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him, was notbing more than thi^ that he abstained from 
dairning the imperial title, and profeaaed to be content 
"with the name of patrician or viceroy of the empire 
OTer its pioyinces in the we8t» confemd on him by Zeao 
under the pressure of alarm. His Heruli and other 
Transalpine soldiers, however, proclaimed him king of 
Italy ; and the forced acquiescence hy which the court 
of Constantiiiuple confirmed his usurpation, preserved 
for it none of the real prerogatives of sovereignty.* 

II is military government had lasted scarcely thirteen 
years, when the great Thro<loric, king of the Kiist-Goths, 
who had been educated at Constantinople, and had 
served in the imperial armies, ohtaiaed from Zeno^ de- 
sirous of displacing the Ileruli at any sacrifice, an unwise 
grant of Italy as a tributary province of the empire. 
Crossmg the Alps from Germany in the year of grace 
489, with an army including the whole mass of his war- 
like sabjeetfl^ he slew Odoaoer in 493, and wore the 
crown thirty^thrse yean, with little regard to the terms 
of the imperial grants fixing his seat of government at 
Bayenna. Two of lus descendants successiYely possessed 
the sovereignty, and the elective kings who followed 
them extended the Italian dynasty of the Ostro-Groths to 
a (hiratiuii of sixty-four years. 

Daring the last seventeen years of this ])eriod, how- 
over, Italy was the scene of continual and bloody wars. 



* The East-Oothic Kinn^s of Italy; from Theodono^t invaston 
till the death ot i eja (uja^. 

A*0. A.D. 

489. TlModorie 540. Hild«bald 

526. Athdaric 641. Totila 

534. Amalasastiiaaiid Theodatnt 662. Teja 

Thp Roman, Bishops or Popes; from Odoacer till the Lombard 

A.li- A»Jtm A.D. 

468. Stmplicnii 614. Hormiadas 636. Agapetna L 

483. Felix IL 623. John I. 53G. .-^ilroriua 

492. Gelasius 526. Felix III. 638. Vigilius 

496. Anastasius II, 630. Boniface II, 655. Pelafirius I. 

498. Symmachus 632. John IL 659. Juliu 11 L 
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from which its wealth and intellectual cultivation 
suffered infinitely more than from the Goths. On 
the election of Yitiges, Justinian^ empeior of the East^ 
sent his celehiated general Beliaarius to reconquer the 
lost provincesy on which there ensued a very obstinate 
struggle. In 637 f theGothic leader invested Rome^ which 
vrithstoody during fourteen monthsi the dege rendered 
so fiEunoQS by the successful defence of the Imperial com- 
mander. Totila^ deeted )dng the year after the capture of 
Yitiges in Ravenna, took Rome in 546, expelled its in« 
habitants, and was with difficulty dissuaded from rasing 
the city to the ground ; and within two years after this, 
lielistu ius liaviiig been recalled, the barbarians were ag-ain 
for a time rulers of Italy. But, in 552, it was invaded 
by Narses the eunuch, Justinian's new general, who, 
killing the valiant Totila and hLs buccessor Teja, became 
in a year or two master of the whole country. He pre- 
sided over it peaceably for fifteen years, as the Exarch 
or imperial governor ; but, being disgraced and recalled 
in 567, he invited the Lombards, a powerful German 
tribe on the banks of the Danube, to cross into the rich 
valleys of the south. 

The Italian Islands usually followed the fortunes of 
the neighbouring continent. While the Western Em* 
pire yet existed, all of them had fallen under the savage 
rule of Genseric, the king of the African Vandals, who, 
in the year 476, made a giant of Sicily to Odoacer, stipu- 
lating for a tribute, and retainmg Lily b»um with other 
strong places. That island, next passing into the hands 
of the East^Gothfl^ was conquered from them by Belisa- 
rius in his first inTBsion, and, after several changes of 
masters, became again subject to the Gothic princes after 
the great general's disgrace. In the mean time, Sardinia 
and Corsica continued tribuUiry to the Vandals, till the 
destruction of their kingdom in 534, when these islands 
became depeudencics of the Greek Empire, but were 
8j>eedily concjuered by Totila. After the brave Narses 
had reduced the peninsula, and annihilated the < ioths 
in that quarter, he closed his series of victories by over- 
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numing the three islands, and rooting out the last rem- 
nants of the subdued barbaiians* 

Internal Polity, 

During a century after the feM of the empire^ the de- 
population of Italy receiTed no effectual check ; for, 
while slaughter, pestilence^ and fiutnine^ raged together 
or by tuins among the native inhabitantB^ neither Odoa- 
cer's barbaric hoide» nor the nation of the Goths^ were 
sufficiently numerous to fill up, in any perceptible 
degree, the gap which thus every where opened. Tus- 
cany, uEmilia, and others of the most fertile districts, 
are mentioned by writers of those times, in terms which 
would apply to the modem conditiou of the liomaii 
Campagna. 

The only change of any importance that was intro- 
duced in Odoacer's short reign, affected the landholders, 
a part of whose estates was given to the barbarians, 
aceonling to the usual practice of the Transalpine tribes 
in conquered countries. In some of tlic lioman pro- 
vinces, such as Spain and Burgundy, the Teutones 
seized two-thirds of the land ; in Italy they were al- 
ways more forbearing. The proportion confiscated by 
Odoacer was only one- third ; and it cannot be deter- 
mined whether the seizure q>read generally over the 
peninsula, or was limited to the extent necessary in 
. order to proyide for the iuTading soldieiy* The latter 
supposition is the more probable. In eveiy other parti- 
cular, the imperial polity remained untouched, and the 
goyemment, generd, provincial, and municipal, the 
judicial establishmenta^ and the Roman laws^ extended 
over all classes and noes of the inhabitants.* 

The great Theodoric, a wise as well as brave man, 
who, if he despised tlie corrupted learning of the south, 
had jtrofiti J largely by his observation of its institutions 
autl maiiiiers, followed in his lUilian kingdom a system 
entirely difiereut from tlxat which was adopted by the 



* ^avigoy, voL i. p. 3L4. chap, t, sect. 4* 
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other conquerors of the empire. Perhaps^ indeed, he 
was the only Teutonic prince that could have pursued a 
plan of his own ; for, although the other nations had a 
government eleciiye and liberally oonstitutional, the 
East-Goths were, till after his reign at least, under an 
hereditary monarchy, which was strictly absolute.* 

The principle of his policy was concession, towards 
all with whom his situation threatened coUirion; — 
towards the emperors of the East, whom he in vain 
attempted to pacify by affecting to hold his dominions 
as merely tlieir delegate ; towards the orthodox church 
in Italy, to w liieh he, an Arian, showed prtat respect, 
protecting its hierarchy, its revenues, and its privileges ; 
lastly, towards all ! lie native Italians, in regard to whom 
his system amounted not merely to n preservation of their 
national laws and institutions, but to an imposition of 
them upon his own subjects. If, as it has been express- 
ed, the other northern tribes liad no wish to Germanize 
the Italians, Theodoric's wish was to Italianize his Ger* 
manic countrymen. 

The usual partition of the lands took place, and the 
proportion seized was the same as under Odoacer ; but 
the increased numbers of the 'inraders may, perhaps, 
haye made it now necessary to divide estates that had 
not previously been encroached upon. In each of those 
manors, the two-thirds which were left in the hands 
of the old owners, remained suhject to the Linpcrial hmd- 
tax, from which the portion assigned t ) the Goths was 
exempted. The ancient poll-tax was levied from the 
same classes of individuals wlio had hren wont to })ay 
it ; and the ruinous lustral contribiitiun was likewise 
retained, wliile customs on merchandise, exacted at the 
seaports, were usually farmed out. 

The offices of the royal household, those of the su* 
preme administration, and the provincial governments, 
remained unchanged both in character and in name. 

• Consult, for the subject of this section, i^artorius, Versuch 
ttber Regierung der Ostgothen ; Hamburg, 1811. — Savigny, 
voL i. chap. sect. 5.<— Oibbon, chap, zzxix. 
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All these posts were filled much oftencr by Italians than 
by their masters ; but the amiy of tlie new state was 
composed exclusively of Goths, and indeed ♦•ni] raced tlie 
^vlioie nation. This refusal to the uatives, of the privi- 
]t L( of bearing arms, wliich in better days would have 
been felt botli as an insult and a punishment, could 
not at this time have been considered tis either ; for the 
degcneiate people had long ceased to be martial, and 
the lances of the barbarians had glittered for centuries in 
evexy camp and on every highway between Sicily and 
the Alps. 

It is still more needful to observe^ that the old muni- 
cipalitiea subsiBtedy and retained in every particular the 
same position which they had occupied in the lower 
empire, with this one exception^ tliat the Grothic kings 
treated them with mnch greater lenity than the empe- 
rors. The iact that they were allowed to survive is 
highly inipoi*tant and lias been generally overlooked.* 

The code of laws for the state, civil and criniiiiaJ , was 
contained in Thoodoric's edict, issued in the year 500, 
founded directly on the Roman jurisprudence^ and bind- 
ing both on Goths and Italians. t 

While the king scarcely tried to liidc his contempt for 
those public amusements wliich had so powerfully aided 
in destroying the national character^ he took care to 
maintain them in all their former magnificence ; and 
the second great demand of the populace in Rome, the 
imperial supply of provisions^ which had been inter- 
mitted by Odoacer^ was now restored. Fortifications^ 
a number of palaces, and other public buildings^ were 
erected in various parts of Italy ; the Pontine Marshes, 
and similar swamps in Umbria, were drained and 
rendered fit for cultivation by private personSi to 
whom Theodoric granted them on that condition ; and 
thirty years of peace and equitable government enabled 
agriculture to revive as far as it could, within so 



* J^avi^rny. ml. i. pp. 320, 32). chap. v. sect. 5. 
t SavigQ^, Ueschichte, vol. ii. p. 164-168. chap. zi. 

vol*. II. a 
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Bhort a time, and in a land where the system of rural 
economy was radically defective. It is a remarkable but 
certain £ict^ that Italy, which we saw under the empire 
dependent for the existence of its people on constant 
importations of foreign com, was able more than once, 
during the reign of this wise barbarian, both to supply 
its own necessities, and export a surplus to Gaul. But 
commerce and the useful arts, labouring under all the 
ancient obstacles, were far less prosperous. 

The good ^vliich, in this system of things, was intro- 
duced to palliate much inveterate evil, vanished almost 
entirely with its great author. The misconduct and 
misfortunes of his successors roused to downright hatred 
those angry feelings among the Italians^ which his kind- 
ness had been merely able to suspend ; and the invasion 
of those fierce mercenaries who formed the armies of 
Belisariufl^ precipitated the coontry into an abyss of 
misery eren more deep and hopd.eas than that from 
which Theodorie had raised it. 

Of the state of Italy and the islands during the admin- 
istration of Narses^ it is only necessary to say, that the 
few changes in the imperial system which the Groths 
had introduced now disappeared, and that the Lombards, 
on their irruption, found every thing nearly as the 
western emperors had left it. The abolition of the no- 
minal consulsliip in Rome by Justinian, in the year 541, 
marks an epoch which, unimportant as it really i% classi- 
cal recollections forbid us to overlook. 

SECOJSD l:'i^KIOD. 

TBS LOaCBABOS. 

A.D.d68-~774. 

External History* 

Alboin, king of the Lomhatds^ whose mnider by his 
wife Rosmuncbi forma so tragical a picture of the wild 
xevenge of ihe ttmee^ subdued Italy without resifltance^ 
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and founded a kingdom wliich lasted two ronturirs.* 
Its capital was Ticinuni, now called PaviayOud it never 
embraced tlie whole uf tlie peninsula. 

Even after 590, when the conquests of Authar had ex* 
tendedit to its utmost limits, the Greek empeTonntuncd 
Aoonsiderable territory. Their dominions comprehended 
the foUowiiig provinces: — 1* The Exarohate Proper, 
or oountrj immediately sarroundingBavennay and com* 
prifling (1.) the modem Romagna, (2.) the districts of 
Feitam and Comacchio, (3.) the region of the Iflbri- 
tone Pentapolia^ whicl^was a line of towns oommendiig 
with Rimini and ending with Ancona, and (4.) a second 
Pentapolis or Decapolis, embracing the adjacent inland 
country as fer westward as the ridge of the Apcnuine.t 

* Tbe Lombvd Rings in Ittly : Dymsty of jM>6 ymn. 



A. D. 

5(i8. Albom 
573. Clephis 
fi82. Antnar 

fiOl. Agilulf 

615. Adelwald 
625. Ariwald 
636. Rothar 
058. Rodwild 



A. D. 

Aribert I. 

661. Pertharit and 
Oodiberft 

662. Grimwald 

671 . Perthririt 
686. Cunibert 
700. Leutbert 



A.O. 

712. Liutprr\nd 
736. Hildebraiid 
744. lUehis 
749. Aistulf 
757* Desiderios, 
with 

769. Addchis 



701* Ragimbert and 
ArOMrilL 

The Roman Biibops ar Popes under the LomlMrd dynastji 

55dl John HI. 642* Theodorus I. 

673. Benedict I. 649. Martin I. 
B7a. Pelagios IL 066. Engenins I. 
690. Gregory I. (ihe 658. V t ilianus 



Great) 
604. Sabmianus 
606. Boniface III. 
007. Bonifteo lY* 
614. Deasdedilos 
617. Boniface V. 
626. Honorins I. 
640. Severinus 



672. Adeodatus 
676. Donus I. 
679. Agathoa 
682. Leo II. 

684. Benedict IL 
6^5. Jolm V. 
6Ht). Conon 
637. Sergius I. 



701. John VI. 

705. John VII. 

706. Sisinmiis 
708. Constantino 

715. Grc^^ory II, 
731. Gregory III. 
741. Zachaxios 
760. Stephon II. 
768. Stephen IIL 
757. Paul I. 
768. Stephen IV, 
772. Adrian I. 



040. Jobn IV. 

This description of fho Exarchate is correct, according to tho 

Efeooraphical meaning usually attachfd to the name; but if we 
would be historically exact, wo sliould remark, that Bologna and 
its territory likewise remained bubject to the Exarchate till the 
year 728, when they were conquered by the Lombard kings.— 
fiftvioliy Amiali Bologncsiy torn* i. parte p. 67* 
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2, Rome and its dadiy, which, indading on the east the 
Sabine mountains^ was bounded on the west by the sea 

from Civitit Vecchia to Terracina ; whfle its northern 

limit, though not a little douhtful, seems to have origi- 
nally cuineidcd with that of the City Prefect's jurisdic- 
tion, but to liave been by subsequent Lombard conquests 
removed considerably nearer to the Tiber. 3, The duchy 
of Naples, Avbieh was restrirted to the territory imme- 
diately surrounding the city and bay. 4. The islands 
in the upper end of the Adriatic, forming the new 
Venetian Leagae* 5. The islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica. 

The remainder of Italy was.snbject to the Lombards, 
and, till the reign of Authar, wa-s all embraced in the 
dominions of the kingdom to which that nation gave a 
sovereign. But the long minority of that prince, and 
the attacks of the emperois and their allies, had strength- 
ened the greater G^ermanic chiefs in the Lombardic 
dominions ; and one or more provinces, whose locality 
gave importance to the military services of the inhabit- 
ants and their governors, continued thenceforth to be 
ruled by their dukes witli a species of independent 
royalty. The oldest of these new states was the duchy 
of Bcnevento, which gradually bpread from Saninium, 
its original seat, over half the modem kincrdom of 
Naples ; and the example was followed, though at a 
rather later period, by the smaller duchy of Spoieto^ 
covering Constantine's province of Umbria. 

Italy remained thus divided between the Exarchate 
and the Lombard kings and dukes» till the accession of 
Liutprand, the paramount sovereign of that people, and 
the election of Pope Gregory II. This ambitious preUite, 
on the ground or pretence of heresy in the reigning empe- 
ror Leo the IconocUusty fomented a discontent which ter^ 
minated in a revolt of all the imperial provinces on the 
mainland, except the district of Naples ; and about 731 
the duchy of Rome was formed into an independent 
republican state. The subjection of the remainder of the 
Exarchate to the Lombard kings, begun by Liutprand^ 
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was completed by Aistnlf, who next threatened Rome. 

The bishops of that city prayed for aid irom the great 
Pepin, ruler of the Franks, now the most powerful 
of the Geniuiii nations; and in 754 this prince, iiaviji<j 
entered Italy, expelled the Lombards from the Ex- 
archate. His invasion had ])een prcctdtd hy liis fa- 
iiiuus Grant to the Popes, wliich was the first formal 
recognition of their character as ti'mporal nilrrs. • By 
this deed the provinces of the Exarchate PinjKT were 
bestowed on the Church and the Roman republic,*' 
and the ponti£B» were created patricians of the territory, 
that ifl^ were appointed imperial lieutenants, with tlie 
full powers of the fonner Jjiarchs, and the first rank in 
the state after the emperors. This gift did not indeed 
include either the duchy of Rome or the city ; but, in 
the latter, it is certain that the popes had eicercised tem- 
poral autiiority before that time. The western empire 
did not long remain without the emperor, whose privi- 
leges were tiiiis exercised and leaerved* 

The Lombards united again under their last klngs^ 
Desideritts, duke of Tuscany, and his brave son AdelcMs; 
hut in 774, Charlemagne, the renowned heir and suc- 
cessor of Pepin, finally vanquished tliesc military chiefs, 
and overthrew the power of their nation in Italy. 

Internal Polity. 

We have now reached a point from which we are to 
behold the ruins of ancient Europe fonning distinctly 
the foundations of its modern structure. 

The Lombardic Kingdom, The new lords of the south, 
although they rapidly improved after their settlement, 
-were in every respect a ruder and fiercer race than the 
Goths who had preceded them ; and among their elective 
kings, likewise, there arose no man actuated by the en- 
lightened spirit of Theodoric. Nor does there seem to 
be any reason for doubtmg that they were &r harder 

• Savigny, vol. i. p. 341 -^Wb. Gibbon, chap. xHx. Muratori» 
Annali d* Italia, torn. iv. p. 314 (ad annum 765), p. 385 (ad 
annnm 783). 
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tasksiaBten to the natives than any of the previous 
invadeis; and their numbeiB^ which in the north at least 
bore a luge proportion to that of the Italians^ made the 
latter feel their subjngation more keenly than ever,* 

When slaughter and the wonted confiscations had at 
length given place to a settled system, the Bomans were 
of course compelled to contribute towards the support 
of their conquerors ; but instead of surrendering u part 
of his estates, each Italixiu landholder was now required 
to p-ive over annual!}^ a third of tlicir produce to a 
Lombard, who, as in sume other countries, waa called 
the Guest of the tributary proprietor. This divisioTi of 
fruits was evidently much more severe than losiui^ a 
third of the manor itself ; but it was alleviated by the 
abandonment of the old land-tax, and the whole system 
was speedily relinquished. Altliough the matter is 
confessedly obscure, the tribute of ^its disappears in 
the course of the seventh century ; and it has been sup- 
posed with much probability, that, where force was not 
used, the Italian owners compounded with their invaders 
by resigning portions of their estates in lieu of the first 
partition. 

The cumbrous establishment of the Gothic court and 
supreme administration was swept completely away. 
The provincial and military offices were likewise abo- 
lished, and their place was supplied by Royal Governors, 
who, according to the common Teutonic rule, possessed 
within their several districts the hi<:^hest authority, 
adiiiinistrative, judicial, and military. Tliese local 
rulers, whose Lombardic title is lost, were called in Latin 
Comiies, Duces, or Judices, — the last of these names 
indicating to the Italians their civil functions, while tiie 
two former, denoting the military command which they 
had in common with the old counts and dukes, were 
used quite indifferently, and express no distinction of 
rank* Those tributary Lombardic princes who have 

* Savigny, vol. i. p. 377-434, chap. v. sect. 8. Gibbon, chap. 
zIt. Antichtti LoD^obardieo-MilAnesi [Fumagalli], 4 torn. 
Uilaao^ 1792-3; loin. i« Dissertuione 1. 
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been called the Greater Dukes, and whose rise lias been 
mentioned, had nothing in common with the ordinary 
dukes or counts of the national constitution, except the 
name which they were pleased to retain or to borrow. 
Although these dukedoms and countships were numerous, 
the provinces attached to them were, in most cases, too 
large to be conveniently administered by the dignitary in 
peison; for which reason deputies were appointed, some- 
times even in two gradations^ — ^the Sculdsaius or Hun- 
dred-man, and the Decanus or Tithing^man,— K^ach of 
whom had his fixed districty with powers both civil and 
milltaxy. The functions of the County as the king's 
repiesentatiTe^ extended both orer Lombaids and Ro- 
mans; although as to the latter, besides their continued 
exclusion from, the armj , there were other important 
differences which must be well understood.* 

The distmction of the two races inhabiting Italy, — > 
the Romans on the one hand and the Lombards on tho 
other, — now affected tlic state of society in every town 
and hamlet, and perhaps on every manor. The con- 
querors, like most other Teutoiu 9, declared that tho dis- 
tinction should continue to subsist, and they })i otectcd 
it decisively by introducing the system which has been 
called that of Personal Laws.f The Italians were left 
to enjoy their own jurisprudence both in principle and 
in procedure ; all the Germanic settlers again, witliout 
any difference, were subjected to the Lombardic laws^ 
which, soon collected into a written code, were admin- 
istered, as usual, by the Freemen under the presidency 
of the Count and his deputies. 

But what machinery was used for the administration 
of the old Roman law among the Italians ! The answer, 
altiiough it has neyer been satisfiustorily given till our 
own times, may now be stated with perfect confidence. 



* This view <^ the Lombirdie Ctrants and Dukes is Savigny^s, 
and differs widely from the opinions usnally received. Vol. i. 

p. 2f;L>-2f;p. 

f 8avigny, Inc. cif. ; vol. ii. p. 197-202. cbap. xiv, Meyer, 
tome i. p. 270-26!^, Itvre i. chap. iii. 
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The native govemon of the proTinees had» it is trae, 
been diaplaced, and much of their j uriadiction necessarily 
transferred to the Lombardic coonta. Bat the Italian 
towns had possessed, under the eontrol of the Imperial 

and East-Gothic goremors, magistracies of their own ; 

and it is important toobserve that, from the state in which 
society had stood for several centuries, these inunicipal 
courts must have had authority over ahnust tin- \vhole 
population of every province; for of that population, so 
Iki* as it was composed of free men, the cities coiittiined 
nearly the whok' mass, the rural districts being inhabited 
by hardly any one except the slaves who cultivated the 
lands. The Lomhards, like the Goths, left these muni* 
cipal establishments exactly as they found them. 

The acquiescence of the conquerors in the preservation 
of the Roman municipalities^ was indeed facilitated by 
the dose analogy which these institutions bore to their 
own. While their count took the place of the imperial 
prescs, their hundred-man and tithing-man were in all 
essential points the Italian duumvir or defensor. And 
there was yet another point of resemblance in the posi- 
tion of the municipal councils in Italy^ which^ since 
their details were last under our notice^ had undergone 
one reiy important change at leasts haying returned 
more Hhasi halfway horn the democracy of the defen- 
sorship to the earlier aristocratic constitution. The 
cliange is supposed to have heen produced by the circum- 
stance of the magistrates haviiig, as business increased, 
called in Assessors to aid them, and having chosen these 
from among the members of the Council. The result, 
however, was, tliat the Decurions (who are now also 
called Boni Homines, perhaps tlie Buonuomini of Flo- 
rence in the middle ages) appear in the Lombard period 
as again electing, just as of old, the magistrate who 
exercised the jurisdiction vested in the city, while they 
besides act in the character of his assessors, and have 
thus transformed themselves from a merely administia- 
tive board into a court of justice. 
In CTery chartered town^therefore^the native Italians 
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constitufed a eoipoiation in whkh birth conferred the 
title to admission, while probably also (though this is 
but obscurely known) the Decurions or privileged class 

owed their office to a similar qualification. The juris- 
diction {ind administrative ric^hts of the corporation 
extended over its own members and its own funds only ; 
and it must likewise be observed, that no distinction of 
rank was recognised by the state as subsisting among 
Romans, unless within their own c orpurat^ bodies. 

The Tiombards stood aloof from these Italian societies, 
and perhaps, in the earlier period at all events, seldom 
lived in the towns: they were organized acc ording to 
their own laws, held their national parliaments on the 
plains of Pavia, and their courts of justice in presence 
of their local counts ; and, easily and naturally becoming 
the greatest landholders of the coiintr}^, they may be 
believed to have been, particularly in Upper Italy, the 
progenitors of Tory many of the modem nobles. 

The Praidnoes of the Emperor and Pmpo, The domin- 
ions still letamed by the Greeks in Italy, consisting of 
two portions separated by hostile territories^ were admin- 
istered by two Imperial Delegates, of rank corresponding 
to that of the ancient Prsetorian Prefects ; the districts 
communicating immediately with Ravenna being placed 
under an Exarch, sometimes also called a I'utrician, while 
those in the south were subject to an officer styled a 
Catapan. Sardinia and Corsica were under the Exarch ; 
butSicilyseemsto have been considered i in ])ort ant enough 
to deserve the immediate inspection of the imperial minis- 
ters at Constantmople.* In subordination to these vice- 
roys there seems to have been preserved something very 
like the former provincial division and government, and 
V the civil and military power were kept peremptorily asun- 
der. The only commanders of the soldiery who had dis- 
tricts assigned to them were called Dukes, and these were 
exceedingly numerous ; for although we find officers with 



* Ltmpermni, latoria delh Cortiet, torn. i. pp. 255, 25G, 301. 
Barignj, Histoire de Sicfle, tome i. livre I* chtp. 11, 12, 13. 
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this title presiding over Sardinia, Campania^ the Boman 
provincey and other laige territories, yet they also occur 
88 comnuindantB of small rural districts^ and we latterly 
encounter many petty ones withm the duchy of Rome.* 

The Munic ipalit ies, or moat of them, continued to have 
their town coundla and their magiatracies. Under 
the pontificate of Gregory the Great, the Cnris are 
mentioned in Ravenna, Rimini, and Auximum hi the 
Exarchate, in Albanum and Tcrracina within the Ro- 
man diRhy, in the southern towns of Thurium, Con- 
scntia, Tauriannm, Crotona, and Naples, in the Sicilian 
city of Panormus, and in the island of Sardinia. But, 
while free election within certain limits had boon allowed 
by the barbarian Lombards, these other communities, 
under more promising cireum.stancos, lo^^t cvvry vestige 
of their old constitution except the ])altry right of elect- 
ing their own Curator or Treasurer. In Bavenna} 
where the system is most fully exemplified, we see the 
ordinary civic jurisdiction vested exclusively in several 
officers called Judges, Prefects^ or " Dativi/' and ap- 
pointed absolutely by the sovereign. In that city the 
elective magistracy can he traced tiU the year 625, and 
is supposed to have been lost between that time and the 
papal occupation under Pepin*s gift. 

Of these provinces it may be confidently asserted, 
that they were much worse governed and much less 
prosperous than the Lombardic kingdom ; and during 
the thirty years which followed Pepin's first campaign, 
the Exarchate "was the scene of bloody commotions, 
presaging those which were to distinguish its history in 
later times. In Ruvonna the archbishop rejieatedly 
seized the government, and m other towns similar usur- 
pations were frequently committed by powerful citizens. 
The papal sovereignty was scarcely well rooted even 
when Charlemagne conquered. Italy. 



* SaTigny, loL i. p. 322-377, chap. v. sect. 6, 7. 
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THIRD PERIOD. 

THE F&ANKISH EMPI&E AND ITS RUINS THE FIBST 6BAMAN 

DYNASTY. 

A.O. 774*-862; Aia> a.d. 062—1002. 

Internal Polity. 

The aspect of the ninth and tenth centuries in Italy 
is that of tlic deepening darkness which iisually precedes 
the dawn. The records of the times are found to be more 
and more unsatisfactory ; the politiciil relations of the 
country, wliicli were at first simple, beenme exceedingly 
complex, and at length utterly confused ; and the scenes 
of anarcliy and wretchedness which we are able indis- 
tinctly to discern, intimidate iis from all attempts at 
minute observation. But tliat inquiry into internal 
polity, which was instituted in preceding: sections, must 
not eyen here be quite abandoned ; and as the scanty 
results which this stage of it will allow us to gather, 
relate almost wholly to the earliest years of the period, 
they may be most conveniently plaoed as an introduc- 
tion to the summary of historical occurrences. 

At the outset^ then, we see the Greeic emperon 
driven to the southern extremity of the peninsula, and 
there holding precarious rule over two narrow pro- 
vinces; while the Popes, so far as stability was con- 
sistent with the turbulence of the age, have confirmed 
their authunty over the Exarchate, and are taking 
cautious steps for permanently masteriiij,^ Rome and its 
district. Both these sections of the couiitiy may be 
here |>a>-( (l uv<t in silence. The remainder of Italy 
constitiiti I tlu Lombardicor Italian kingdom of Charle- 
magne, the new emperor of tlie West. 

Of the extent to which the Frank ish conquerors, on 
seizing the peninsula, appropriated the lands or other 
possessbns of the inhabitants, whether Lombards or 
Italians^ we learn almost nothing ; and the silence of 
contemporaries is nearly equivalent to an admission 
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that no yery seyere meaBures were adopted. Indeed, 
there no longer existed the former necessity for spolia- 
tion ; since this conquest was not effected by a iiatiou 
pouring its whole population into a foreign country, but 
was one which merely added aiinthcr province to the 
domunuii.s of a monarch, who continued to dwell beyond 
the Alps in the midst of ixis own people* 

After tlie new dynasty iiad subsided into order under 
the direction of iisgreatchief, we find society to have been 
constituted) in reference to tiie differences of nation, on 
exactly the same principles as among the Lombards. 
The er^stem of personal laws remained unaltered ; and 
no other fundamental innovation appeared, except that 
there ms added to the former populiMion a class belonging 
to the yictorions race. Howeyer, the accession of new 
inhabitants may not have been TSiy consideiabley and 
perhaps included comparatively few permanent settlei^ 
beyond the soldiery and some men of rank. 

In the administrative and military departments the 
system continued very similar to tliat of the Lom- 
bards. Counts were the provincial governors, and the 
duties of these officers were performed in special dis- 
tricts of each province by de]>nti('s of variou^^ classes. 
In the courts of justice for the Ir'ranks, Lombards, and 
others, who lived under the Germanic laws, Charle*- 
magnc introduced an important change* The freemen, 
certainly ill qualified to act as judges, appear themselves 
to have now felt their enforced attendimce as an unne- 
cessary hardship ; and the emperor remedied both evils 
by importing his own invention of the Scabini, or Eche* 
vins^ who, elected by the people with the consent of the 
counts^ were the ordinary judges in the tribunals of the 
county and district. Seven of them at least were sum- 
moned for every court, and the other freemen were ex- 
cused, thougli not excluded, from all attendance, except 
at the head courts held thrice a-year. The scabini were 
strictly and properly judges, and not simply a<sos^ors of 
the counts or their deputies^ who in fact had a mere 
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right of piesideiicj in the sittings, without a roioe in 
pronouncing the judgment.* 

The Roman mnnicipal corporations continued to exists 
not perhaps in all the old chartered towns, hat cer- 
tainly in far the greater number, and in every one that 
was to any extent Nourishing. Indeed, down to tlie 
beginning of the seventh century, nieution is made 
of civic councils and communities, not merely in Lom- 
bard towns of hirgc size, but in some which have long 
ago ceased to exist, such asMevania and Tadinum, both 
in the duchy of Spoleto. During the Frankish period, we 
can trace the curia by its ancient name in some of the 
greater cities of the kingdom, for a considerable time 
after Charlemagne : the council of Milan appears as 
late as the year 880, that of Placeutia in 890, tliat of 
Modena in D98, and that of Pavia even in 1022. In- 
deedy the constitution of the towns, so far as it can be 
discovered, was the same with that which was described 
as existing under the Lomhards^t 

It is impossible to fix, even by approximation, the 
epoch at which the Germanic population and the Italian 
melted into one nation ; hut the junction may with con* 
fidence be assumed as having, in the cities at least, been 
effectually completed before the close of the dark ages. 
To the new urban community thus formed, the Teutonic 
settlers could impart no principles of municipal govern- 
ment ; for their tribes had possessed no such institutions 
while they waiulered among their northern forests, and 
the district associations wliich they had coii t iuued to keep 
up in Italy were of an entirely diflerent cast. These 
Teutonic societies therefore disappeared, and the Roman 
constitution became the bond of union for the combined 
body of citizens. When we next encounter the Italian 
cities, we shall iaud their constitutional establishments to 
hare undergone radical changes, many of which must 
have come into existence before the end of the period 



• Savigny, vol. i. pp. 217-236, 257 ; chap, iv. 
f Ibid pp. 39(i, 3d&, 401 ; chap. leet. 8. 
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which the present sectioii emhiaoes ; bnt the progrcsg 
of these revolutions is involved in utter darkneas* We 
lose sight of them soon after the reign of Charlemagne, 

not to discover them again until about the beginning of 
the twelftli cciitun'. 

There is yet ouu other element of society in the daik 
ages, which, although it woh soon u \ > rj owered in most 
quarters of Italy, yet in some has cuiitinued till our 
own days to exercise a powerful influence. The Feudal 
System, partially evolved all over flurope before Charle- 
magne's time, acquired, in his reign and during the 
disastrous ansjxshy which arose under his suocessois^ its 
full force and consistency** 

That extraordinaiy system cannot be here described^ 
either in its progress or in the form under which it finally 
unfolded itsell It is sufficient to remark, that^ in the 
events which we are next to witness, we should pei^ 
oeive, if we could enter on minute details, the operation 
of feudalism distinctly exhibited in the relation which 
the leading men of Italy, the counts, marquises, and 
dukes, bore to the sovereigns of the state. But this 
influence had not yet descended among the people in 
general, and before it had time to do so, the rise of 
those civic institutions, which we shall discover in the 
middle aL,(\^, severed the bond over the greater part of 
the northern and central provinces ; while in tlie south, 
and also in the north-west, the temporary check which 
the development of the feudal relations suffered, seems 
to have had, after it was again allowed to proceed, the 
effect of laying the yoke on the necks of the people 
with a weight still more oppressive than in those coun- 
tries where its progress had been uninterrupted. In 
most of the Italian states the feudal laws etzercised no 
material influence afterthe twelflhorthirteentheentniy ; 
but they have nowhere displayed more decidedly their 
leadingdtfect,their absolute non-recognition of the unpri- 
vileged orders, than in Piedmont and the Two Sicilies* 

• HalUm*? Fnrnpp HnririL'^ the Middle Ages (6th edition}, chftp« 
ii. vol. i. Meyer, iivre i. chap. tome i. 
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The Frankieh Empire, rortical fables have placed 
Charlemagne in a world of lieroLsm and encLaiitment ; 
and his real character and life were not unworthy of that 
admiratton from which the romantic inventions spraiig. 
But Italy was not the theatre of liis greatest deeds ; 
and hence his dynasty there may be passed over with little 
more notice than a bare enumeration of his crowned 
descendants, in whose weak hands his empire fell to 
pieces. The popes also now assume a prominent poli- 
tical position, and henceforth rank among the sovereigns 
of Europe.* 

Wlien Charlemagne first crossed the Alps he coOf 
tented himself with the title of impeiial patridan ; and 
Ills filToniite oonqnests in Gemmj distfacted his at- 
tention from the south for more than twenty-five years^ 
daring wiansk however he was sovereign of all Italy as 
feat as the modem frontier of Naples. Beyond that 
point the homage paid to him by the Dukes of Bene- 



* The FrankiBh Emperon of Italy ; and the Intenregnum. 



A.I>. 

774. Charlemagne conquers Italy 
800. Oharlenuffne omperor 
814. Louis theD^bonnaire 

840. Lothaire 
855. Louis IT. 

87;>-b61. Contest for the empire 



A. D. 

881. Charles the Fat crowned 
886. Charles tlM Fat depoMd 
888-962. Coupctitkui in Italy 

for the crown ; ten sove- 
reigns, five of whom crowoed 
as emperors 



Popes under the Frankish Empire and its Kuins. 



A. D. 

772. Adrian L 
795. Leo IIL 

8in. Stephen V. 
817. Paschal L 
824 . Eiu^emus IL 
8S7. TaMntbas 
827. Gregory IV. 
844, Sern;itis IL 
847. Leo IV. 
855. Benedict III. 
868. Nieholas L 
867. Adrtiii II. 



87S. Jolm Yin. 

882. Martin IL 

884. Adrian III. 

885. Stephen VL 
891. Formosus 

886. Stephen VIL 

897. Romanus 

898. Thcodorus II. 
896. John IX. 
900. Benedict IV. 
903. Leo Y. 

IK^ Cfaristophorns 



A. n. 

g04. Sergius IIL 
911. Anastasina IIL 
913. Lando 
91^ John X. 
928. Leo VI. 
829. Stephen YIIL 
931. J<^ XI. 
936. Leo VII. 
939. Stephen IX. 
942. Martin III. 
946. Agapetus II. 
966. J&a XIL 
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vento was but nominal. Having in 800 re-entered the 
countiyy he was on Christmas-day of that year crowned 
by Pope Leo III. in St Peter's, as Empeior of Rome 
aod of the West» No sacceeding pzinoe of his lace 
can be said to have really exeidaed sovere^ty over the 
Italian kingdom ; the dominions of the hr great ancestor 
were soon partitioned out ; and when, in 888, the in- 
sane Chaxles Le Gros^ the last of the CorloTingian kings, 
was deposed in a diet of tiie empire, the principal of Uie 
southern vassals had already assmned an attitude of 
absolute independence. 

The titles of those territorial offices which these new 
princes had made their stepping-stones towards a niinia- 
tnrc royalty, were retained after their essence was alto- 
gether lost. The DukfMlom, which happened to have 
been enfranchised earlier than the others, retained a 
higher estimation and dignity, though the Counts of 
many provinces rivalled its greatness ; and the wardens 
of the marches, on usurpmg as proprietors or sovereigns 
the lands assigned to their post, kept up its name, calling 
themselves Maichiones or Blaiquises. In seveml early 
instances we see the three tiUes used indifferently. 
The dukes of Benevenio were still the most powerfiil of 
the Cisalpine vassals^ though their territory was now 
lessened by the formation <^ the principality of Salerno 
and the countship of Capua. The dukes of Spoleto 
became heyond question independent, and re-asserted 
their old Lomb;ud rights. The dukes of Friuli, like- 
wise, and the dukes, counts, or marquises of Tuscany, 
the marquises of Ivrea and Susa in Piedmont, and 
several oilier nobles, were petty princes, acknowledging 
no superior, and themselves competing for the imperial 
crown, and the monarchy of all Italy. Duxing seventy- 
four years after the fall of the Carlovingian race, the 
peninsula was desolated by the wars which raged among 
these and some foreign daimants of the empire. The 
Grecian emperors received a small share of the Frankish 
spoils, having (although they lost the islands) been able 
to reconquer Apulia, together with Bruttium ; where* 
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upon, £>r leasosB somewhat obscure, they transferred to 
tibe latter proTince the name of the ancient Apnlian 
district called Calabria. 

The disordeis of the tenth eentnry generated the 
Italian xepnblics. In Lower Italy, amidst flie oontenp 
tions of the remainiug Lombard princes^ Naples, GaSta, 
and Amalfi, became free ; but these communities sank 
very early.* The towns oi tlic liorlh were those which 
profited most ])y the growing weakness of the empire, 
and the discord of the iiohles. Wliile the country, 
having, in point of fact, no sovereitrn, was overrun alter- 
nately hy its own nobles, the Saracens, and the fierce 
tribes of the Danube, the thin population of the rural 
districts might indeed remain disunited, but tlie crowda 
of the increasing cities could not do so: they were com- 
pelled to protect themaelVefi^ and to assame the privileges 
of freemen, which, moreoveT, tlie oiganisation they 
already pofisessed gave them singnlar facilities for asseit- 
ing with vigour and success. There is no reasonable 
ground £>r doubting, that in the end of the tenth oen- 
tury, or even earlier, the lai^ger Lombard towns exer- 
cised all those prerogatives which they afterwards claimed 
from the German emperors, and alleged to have been 
bestowed or eoniinued hy Otho the Great. 

One other city, chiefly through the neglect shown 
tow^ardf^ it, both by the Grecian and the Prankish c inpe- 
roi s, had hecome really free even at an earlier period. 
On the inviision of Attila, fugitives from Padua and its 
district had taken refuge on the islets of the lagoons. 
They now united on the island of Kialto, and there, 
in the year 809, built the town of Venice, which became 
condderaMe in the oonise of the two centuries that im- 
mediately followed. 

Istria appears to have long held nearly the same 
equivocal relation towards the Grecian emperors as that 
of the Venetian league, with which it had a federatiye 



• See Sistnondi's celebrated worlc, Hi^toirp des Repabliqaet 
Italiennes du Moyen Age, lb tomes; tome i. chapitre 4. 
YOU II. 9 
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alliance. Seized however by the Lombards on their 
conquest of the Exarchate, it was next occupied by 
Charlemagne, and by him separated from its connexion 
with Italy, in whose history theiefoie it may henceforth 
for a time pass unnoticed.^ 

Bome itself was chiefly remarkable in the tenth oen- 
toiy^for being the most miaerable and vicious city of a 
depaved and wretched country. The native writers 
finmkly admit the crimes of the age ; — the bloody feuds 
and persevering hereditary revenge which reigned among 
all classes,— the insolence and cruelty of the feudtd 
nobility, who*not only robbed and maltreated the poor 
and pilgrims, but often plundered the church, — ^the 
simony of tlic clergy themselves, and the ^voss inconti- 
nence of their lives.t In the papal city the piiobthuod, 
the powerful nohles, and tlie mob, %vere alternately the 
masters ; ppveral popes were deposed and imprisoned, 
and one (Step)ieu VIT.), after having disinterred and 
cast into the Tiber the body of his predecessor, w^as 
himself thrown by the citizens into a dungeon, and 
there strangled. Throughout the first half of the century 
the city was successively governed, and its bishops, 
clergy, and govemona^ appointed at will, by Theodora 
and Marozla, mother and daughter, women of high 
birth, great wealth, and unsarpassed licentiousness. Pope 
John X. was the paramour of Theodora, who procored 
his election ; Marojda murdered him in prison. Theo- 
dora bestowed the government on her three snccesdve 
hnsbands^ and elevated to the papal chair John XI., who 
was suspected of being her son by a previous pontiff, 
Sergius III. John XII., a son of Marozia's flrst hus- 
band Alberic count of Tuscany, was raised to the 
pontificate in his twentieth year, and was worthy of 
his stepmother. In this lazar-houjic of crime and 



* CRTli, Atitioliit& Italtchc, 1789; torn. iii. pp. 177, 195, 200 ; 

tom. iv. p. 120. 

+ This catnlo^e is t.ikon, arHcle by article, from Muratori; 
Antich. Itol. Dissert, xxiii, torn. i. p. 3U. 
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snfiering, vrho could have hoped for renoTatlon or e^'en 

for quiet ? 

The Xew Oernion Empire. Frosli invasions of the 
Saracens, to whom were now adtlt't] the Hungarians 
from the north, filled up the cup of misery. Tlie popes, 
with the acquiescence of the ninst jiowcrfiil men in the 
nation, called for tlie aid of Otlio tlie Great, tlie elective 
king of the Gmnans ; and in 062, tliis j)rincc was crowned 
at Milan witii the iron crown of Lomhardy, and at 
Rome, by Pope John XII., with the golden crown of the 
empire. The ancient institution, thus revived^ subsisted 
in name at least till the conquest of Napoleon: the elec- 
tion of a Grennan prince as king of Germany was consid* 
ercd as giving him a title to the diadem of "The Holy 
Roman Empire/' During three centuries, as many 
families (the Saxon llne» the Franconian^ and the Suabian 
house of Hohenstaufen) contrived suocessiyely to pre- 
serve the elective throne to their own membm ; and^ 
underthese several dynasties, the imperial crown brought 
with it real Italian prerogatives, very ample, though 
never well defined. The emperor being recognised as 
the sovereign of Italy, all the privileges and rights of 
Italian princes or cities were held to How from him 
alone ; though he himself generally resided in Germany, 
crossing tlie Alps at distant intervals ; and other causes, 
besides, concurred in exciting resistance to his power. 
We shall immediately meet with remarkable instances 
of such rebellion ; and after the fall of the liouse of Sua- 
bia, in the middle of the thirteentli century, the impe- 
rial authority in Italy was reduced to a shadow.* Otho's 
house, that of Saxony^ whose rule restored some degree 



• The investitore of the ** Holy Roman £m)nve '* was conferred 

by the pope's coronation of tlie German liing with the polden 
crown in >t Peter's. Tlie German emperors also claimed, aiul in 
several early instances received, investiture as kings of Italy, by 
coTonation at Milan with the iron crown of Lombaray. The title 
of "King of the Romans" was at first given to tho?e Gerninn 
emperors who had not received the imperial crown at Home ; but 
from the year 1493 (the accession of Maximilian I.), the title of 
emperor was assumed without coronation by the pope. 
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of tvanquillitj, ia the only one which falls within the 

range of the tenth centnry.* 

In Rome several insurrections broke out at once. The 
first was that raised under Otho III., by the consul or 
patrician Crescentius, wh« >sr jiatriotism one would gladly 
believe sincere. In 998 Otho, havino: besie*^ed Rome, 
took it, and liauged the unfortunate rebel. The fate of 
Stephania, the consul's wife, and her deadly revenge on 
the treacherous boy-emperor, are things too horrible to 
be told. The constitutional history of the papal city 
oontmues so obeeure as not to tempt iuTestigation. 

In the course of the ninth and tenth centuries the 
Islands had been exposed to many yiciasitudes, and rery 
great wretchedness. In the year 827 the Saracens of 
Barbary, led by Eufemio, a young Sicilian, who had 
seen Ida mistress forced into a nuniKiy, invaded his 
native country with a large force, but did not c(nii|)lete 
its conquest till 87B. it was thenceforth croverned by 
Moorish emirs, as a province of the kingduin of Tunis, 
from which it afterwards passed under the khalifs of 
£^;ypt. Its Mohammedan masters eradicated the Greek 
language and the Christian religion, and used the ports 
as stations for those piratical expeditions in which they 
scoured the Mediterranean and ravaged its coasts^ 
During the same period, Corsica and Sardinia, unpro- 
tected by the feeble court of Constantinople, became the 
scene of fierce stru^les between Saracenic settlers on 
the one hand, and the Frankish or Grerman emperors on 
the other. At the commencement uf the cleveutk cen- 



* Germtn emperors of Italy : First line, the Suoiu 

A.D. A. D. 

962. Otho the Great 983. Otho III. 

973. Otho II. (1002. Henry II. of Bavaria) 

Popes under the Saxon line of emperors. 

963. Lfo VIII. 963! John XIT« 

964. Benedict V. 985. John XV. 

965. John XIll. 9m. Grejfory V. 

972. Benedict VI. (JJlXi. John XV f. Anti-Pone) 

974, Donus II. 999. Sylvester ii. (Gerbert) 
97&. Benedict VIL 
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toiy Cmica vtbb, nonunaUj at least, subject to the new 
emperors of the West ; but Sardinia, seized in the year 
1000 hy Mnsat^ a Moorish pirate, was governed hy him 
as an independent kingdom, 

THE STATE OP SOCIETY. 

The wretchedness which continual wars and public 
revolutions brought on the Italians in the dark .'igcs, 
was huijietiines alk'vmted, but uttrncr aggravated, by the 
relations in wliich they stood to each other individually. 
The feudal system, with its array of privileges for the 
great, and oppressive burdens for the small, had unfold- 
ed itself swiftly sinee Charlemagne's time ; and the rural 
population consisted either of barons in various rank% 
or of their vassals, whose rank likewise had d^;rees, 
ending in the class of the bondmen. 

These last, also, were of difibrent kinds and orders. 
The judges who fixed their status in disputed cases, and 
the notaries who composed the deeds describing it, 
seem in those times of ignorance to liave understood but 
very imperfectly the distinctions of the various classes ; 
and it is enoudi for us to know that their position varied, 
in innuiiieriibie steps, from tlie slave who ^\,ls jur- 
sonally a chattel of his master, and the villein who was 
virtually so by being legally affixed to the ground he 
tilled, up to those persons who did not very materially 
differ from the common feudal vassals. The rise of the 
Adscriptitii has been already noticed as having, even in 
Italy, preceded the conquests of the barbarkns; and 
after the fall of the empire, new sources of thraldom 
opening on eveiy hand, tiie numbers of those subject to 
it began to emulate the multitude of the ancient Roman 
slaves. But the Germanic nations altered the condition 
of the Itali;in coloiii iu many respects, and, amongst other 
changes, iiitrodueed a full permission for enianci|>.aion. 
Under the Lombards the serf was made to j)ass sueces- 
sively through the hands of four freemen, the last of 
whom led him to the meeting of four roods^ and thcro 
left him, no longer a bondman* 
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As a specimen of the condition of this class even in 
■favourable cases, we may take an inquest of tin- year 
905, in whicli certain men are pronounced, on their own 
contV.ssion, to be hereditary villeins of the Milanese 
mona^-tery of Saint Ambrose, and attached to a manor 
on the Lake of Come. They are declared bound to 
cultivate the olives and deliver the whole oil to their 
masters, to pay annually certain sums of money with 
a prescribed quantity of com, pullets, and eggs^ and to 
row the abbot and hb monks <m the lake* 

The laws of the Lombards and Franks entitled the 
creditor in certain cases to reduce his debtor to yillem- 
age ; and there are heart-rendmg stories of parents, both 
in Itul y and the islands^ who in time of dearth sold their 
children. Sometimes also slavery was made the penalty 
of crimes, and of some which do not seem to deserve 
so severe a sentence. If a free woman married a serf, her 
kinsmen were entitled to kill or sell her ; if they failed 
to do so, she was seized as a bondwuuian of the crown ; 
and these fumalee^, when transferred to the king, were 
usually kept in houses of hard labour, though there was 
likewise another way of disposing of them. Karly in the 
tenth century, two women, apparently of rank, both 
bek)nging to Benevcntum, and bearing the same name, 
Ermingarda, married two men, Majulf and Bonipert, the 
latter of whom is called a ^ derk," and may therefore 
have been a man of some education. These marriages 
excited inquiry, and the unlucky husbands were traced 
to be hereditary bondmen of the Nunncfy of the Holy 
Saviour. The two 8er&^ with their wives and children, 
were seized by the authorities ; and in 942, the dukes 
Landolf and Atenol^ by a deed subscribed with the 
latter prince's mark, make over to the monastery all 
those unfortunate persons, to be had and possessed as 
thralls without redemption.* 
The agricultural labour, left to the lower vassals and 

* Maratori, AndqnitttM Itaticse, Dissertat. xiv., with the 

rtiTTtprons illustrative dopuments. H^iheUi, Italia Sacra^ tOUU viil. 
p. 51., in ArcbiepisGopis Beneventania. 
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the alaveB^ wbb ill peifonned ; and the frequent wan not 
only called off the landholden to serve in the hoat^ but 
made them careless of rusing harvests which an enemy 

mijcrht reap. A great part of Italy was tramiformed 
iiito iiiarshes and woods, which indeed were in many 
places enclosed as royal or !)aronial i)re.scrves for liau k- 
ing and hunting, the favourite pastimes of the Lom- 
])ards and Franks. The phiin of ^larengo, so famous for 
Napoleon's great battle, was one of those royal chases; 
and in its forest, Tiomberfo, a claimant of the impeiial 
crown, was killed by accident in the year 808. 

Trade was eqnally low with agriculture. Though the 
weekly markets, and the fiurs on the festivals of the 
saints^ foniished necessaries for the adjoining districts^ 
yet of foreign commeioe there was almost nothing, even 
after Charlemagne. But at length Venice and Amalfi 
began to trade ; spices, perfomes^ and cotton, were receiv- 
ed from the east ; and wine and oil in small quantities 
were exported to the north. The trilling communication 
that existed throughout the eoimtry is shown by the total 
want of inns, — a fact which is illustrated by an mlven- 
ture that in 840 gave a ruler to Salerno. A faction ( f 
the peoj)lc in that town and Amalfi, discontented under 
the dukes of Beneventunv had resolved to erect their 
communities into a princedom in favour of Siconolf, son 
of the late duke, who was in confinement at Taranto, 
still a populous and wealthy port. A small party of the 
plotters visited the place disguised as traders, and, after 
hargaining for their merchandise during the day, went 
through Uie streets in the evening, calling out for hospi- 
tality, and redoubling their cries as they approached the 
prison. The jailera were tempted by a bribe to give 
lodging to the pretended merchants, who in the night 
made their hosts drunk, and carritni off the captive.* 

The religion of the d;irk ages in It;ily, with a portion 
of that good which it is so dithcult to separate from any 

• Cbrooieoii Aaonyod Silenutaid; Mnratori, Renxm Italicamiii 
Seriplores, torn. ii. ptrt. 2. cap. 63, 64. Moratori, Aaticb. Ital« 
0itMrt. zxzvu« 
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fonn of Chri8tianity,re8enibled in most of its featara the 
"wild and ignorant times which gave it ah^« Amimg 
the least dangmos of its saperstitions were the acts of 
wonihip or magic rites performed by the Lombards beside 
certain trees and foontalns. The Holy Walnut-tree of 
Beneyentom has been beUevedfor more than a thousand 
years to be the favourite scene of the witch-sabbaths ; 
and the soothsayers and tempest-raisers of Charlemagne's 
time liiivc been paralleled in nmeh later ages. The 
invLutioii uf miracles, the febrication oi" relics, and (a 
stranger oft'ence still) their theft, were admitted to ])e 
sins ; but the invoeution of saints, tlio masses for the 
dead, the penances fur guilt, and the pilgrimages to holy 
places^ were authorized practices of the church, which 
also acquired great importance in those ages. One of the 
worst superstitions of the day, the appeal to heaven by 
the judicial ordeal, was sometimes resisted by the clergy, 
but always in vain. The trial by battle was a favourite 
one with the Lombards, and is instanced in the seventh 
century in the story of Gundiberga, the wife of king 
HodwaJd, who, accused of imchastity, defended herself 
successfully b v a champion, and was received again by 
her husband with all honour m before.* 

The most important fact in the religious history of the 
times, was the foundation of the Monastic Orders. The 
relaxation of church discipline, and tlie ascetic temper 
naturally generated by the miseries of a rude age, may 
have contributed equally to their introduction ; and, 
after the y had obtained a footing, it was a point of reli- 
gion to aid them with purse and limb. Several con- 
vents on the irregular plan of the Greeks appeared very 
early in Italy, and many hermits retired into solitudes ; 
but Saint B^dict of Norda was the first to form a 
common rule, which, imposed by him on a community 
of monks in 515, became the leading order of monachism 
ill Europe. Ilis first monastery was that of the Holy 
Cave at Subiaco, among the romantic mountains in the 



* Mnralori, Antieh. lial. Dissertas. zxxix. torn, ii, p. 497« 
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opper Tftllej of the Anio^ where the hely man had dwelt 
alene i& a cavern cut midway on the face of a precipice. 
His next establishment^ that of Monte GassinOy on the 
noith^-west frontier of the modem kingdcon of Naples^ 
became one of the most splendid in the world. But its 
greatest glory was in the later middle ages ; and in the 
earlier period the three most celebrated Italian monas- 
teries were those of Nonantola on the river Pamiru, five 
iiiiies from Modena ; Farfa, in thu valley of the stream 
Farfianis or Fabaris, near the ancient Cures, about forty 
miles from ilome ; and Bol)bio, in the little town of 
the same name, tmliobomed among wild hills, near the 
source of the Trebbi% now within the Piedmouteae 
fix)ntier. 

The Irish and Scottish brethren of Bobbio were in the 
dark ages the most zealous collectors of manuscripts in 
Europe. Their community, founded in the year 614 by 
the Irish monk Saint Ck>lumbanus, rose to its greatest 
wealth and fame before the end of the tenth century, and 
sank rapidly tUl the fifteenth, when its estates were gone, 
and its conrent almost deserted* The Benedictines^ who 
were thenplaced in it^hecame exceedingly popular among 
scholars for the liherality with which they gave away 
or sold their literary treasures : in I7d6 their once niiig- 
nificent library stiU contained about 100 manuscripts ; 
and the French invasion, scattering these all over Europe, 
left Ln the remote valley of Bobbio nothing to invite the 
notice of the student except the venerabie walls of its 
cloisters and church.^ 

Nonantola, the srcatcst and richest of all, wa.s foTuuled 
in 752 by Ansehno duivc of Friuli. During its pro- 
sperity there was no Italian state, except Na]>les and 
Genoa, in which it did not possess lands and churches ; 
and while its library, long ago utterly dispersed, was 
excellent and large, its collectibn of arciuTes amounted 



• Peyron, Ciceronis Fragmenta Inedita (Praefatio de Biblio- 
tbeeft Bobienst, p. iii-izzTU)» 1824* Malnllony Mttiemn Italicuin^ 
tOBu L p. 216. 
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ill 1784 to not fewer than 4000 pieces. But its reverses 
had become serious in the foiurteenth century: from 
1449y when it did not oontain a single member, it was 
given over to commendatora^ who usually neglected it ; 
the residence of a few monks^ and the institution of a 
theological seminaiy, did something to enliven it in the 
eighteenth century ; and its extensive and interesting 
edifices, which belong to the middle ages, are still well 
deserving of a visit from the traveller.* 

Fai£B^ after the Lombards had burned down its oldest 
monastery, built about the year 550 on a site pictur- 
esquely marked by three cypresses, was restored in 681, 
and soon surpassed aU similar establishments except Non- 
aiitola, I'lie cliuruli, belfry, and small cloisters, which 
now harbour four or five monks, and grace tbc pretty 
pastoral valley of the Farfarus, are the remains of a fiibric 
erected late in the eleventh century. The older build- 
ing, having, after a stout defence hy tlie brethren and 
their retainers, been taken by a roving l)and of Saracens 
in 1004, was by them converted into a fort; but while 
the Moorish robbers were abroad on a foray, a horde of 
Italian thieves took shelter in the cloisters, and, being 
suddenly scared away, left a fire which consumed the 
whole. The chronicle of the institution, compiled about 
1092, states the number of its members at six hundred 
and eighty-three, and gives a most imposing description 
of its princelj riches.t 

The monastic spirit was at its height in the eighth, 
century, and about the end of the tenth there were sixty 
monasteries in Rome alone. The richer of them had 
each a cell or priory in eveiy large town, containing a 
church served by some of its members, and a hospice for 
the reception of its monks while travelling. J 



* Tiraboschi, Storia di Nonantola, torn. i. pp. 88> 102, &c. 
Iklabillon, Mus. Ital. torn. i. p. 20'2. 

*f Cbronicon Farfense Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script, torn. ii. 
mrU 2. The catalogue of sUves fills the iblio pages 428«440. 
ueH's Topography of Rome, vol. i. article " Fabaris." 

$ Muntori, Antich. ItaL Dissert, ucv. touk iii. pp. 095, 3d7» 
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The nmmeiies of Italy^ following the example of Saint 
Scholasticay the sister of Benedict^ thenceforth aasom- 
ed the mle of his order* Bnring the dark ages the seclu- 
sion of nuns was by no means strict, though it gradually 
became more so ; for Scholastica used to visit her brother 
once a-year, and still greater liberty was often permit- 
ted. Women of rank, like Gertrude, the daughter of 
Charlemagne's unfortunate victim Adclchis, woro even 
allowed to take the religious vows and yet continue to 
live in their own houses. The limitations on this license, 
imposed hy councils and imperial capitularies in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, were not enforced by any 
P^ialties ; but there are instances of nuns having been 
expelled from their cloister and its possessions for ine* 
gular lives, as in the case of the convent of San Sisto 
in Piacenza, whose community was displaced by the 
&mous Countess Matilda. An older punishment for a 
breach of the vow of chastity was, that the offending 
nun should be placed in one of those penal workhouses 
already named as receptacles for female criminals. This 
chastisement, however^ was only occasionally used ; and 
in the sixth century we find both St Ambrose and St 
Gregory successively giving directions to the ecclesiastics 
for consigning jEallen nuns to seclusion and penance for 
life. There is in those times no trace of the capital 
punishment for imchastity.* 

The religious spirit often exerted itself in the esta- 
blishment of charitable institutions. Hospices for the 
reception of pilgrims were extremely common in Italian 
towns till the twelfth century (when inns became 
general), and were always to be found on the banks 
of deep rivers or the ridges of passes in the mountains. 
Infirmaries for the sick were nunu runs and ancient, and 
there were also a few hospitals for iouudlings. 



• Muratori, Antich. Ital. Dissert, lxvi. Antichit^ Lonf^o- 

bardico-IMilniiPsi, Dissert, ix. Sancti Ambrosii de T.;ip=:a VirLnnis 
Consecratae Liber, cap. 6. Saocti Qregorii Magoi Jbpistolaruia 
lib. i. epist. 44. 
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LITERATURE AND MENTAL CULTIVATION. 

It is a deeply httmiliating truth, that iht intellectiial 
cultiyation of Europe for five hundred years scazcely 
offers a point on which the mind can dwell with pleasure. 
Yet Italy may jiutly be considered as having stood higher 
in the dark ages^ or at least in their earlier eentiuiefl^ 
than any other western nation. 

During all this time^ literature and phUoeophy had 
no ofgan of expression. Within the Alps Latin speedily 
liecame all but unintelligible to the people; and tiienew 
Italian had not yet assumed a regular form. The Ljitin 
tongue itself, still the usua,l lan<j^u{igc of tlie church in 
its ritual, in the writings of its doctors, and even in its 
pojjular addresses to the laity, wa.s more and more cor- 
rupted by the Germanic dialects of the successive trans- 
alpine rulers, and by the attention which the few stinli- 
ous ecuIcsi-'istTV? gave to the Christian, or even to the 
heathen Avritiiigs of the lower empire, in pn'fVrence to 
those of the classical times. The clergy became more 
illiterate year after year ; the laymen never possessed 
any learning whatever ; and the t( nth century, the last 
of the dark ages, was for Italy, though not for some 
other countries, the very gloomiest period of all. 

Passing over Odoacer's disturbed reign, we do, how« 
ever, fin^ under the Ostrogoths^ two names deservedly 
immortal. They are those of Cassiodorus and Boethius^ 
contemporaries, but most unlike each other. The former 
was inspired by the ascetic and superstitious religion of 
the times : the latter, a cahnly poetical philosopher, was 
more an ancient Roman than a Christian layman. 

Aureliiis Cassiodurus (480-577), a lioman of sena- 
torial family, was one of the must trusted minLsters of 
Tlicodoric, and also served liis successors till, tired of 
state turmoilii and crimes, be retired to his ancestral 
province of Calabria, where he erected and endowed 
a monastery near S jaiilace. During his public life, 
he wrote a History ot the Oitths, now lost, except in an 
abridgment^ and many instructive letters which are still 
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eztaat. His latter days were deyoted to the composition 
of compilations for the education of his monks. Some of 
theee^ along with the scholastic treatises of BolNhhiSy 
were the &Tonrite manuals of study in the monasteries 
of the middle ages, where compends were inwiably used 
instead of the orig^hial sonrces of knowledge. 

Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severinus Bodthius (473 
— 524), was the head of the wealthy Anicii, one of 
those lloinaii fa.iiiilit s in the Lower Empire, which con- 
cealed their recent elevation under a variety of naines, 
and some apocryphal republican genealogies. Becom- 
ing at an early age liis own master, he devoted him- 
self enthusiast irallv to the most diversified branchen of 
study, extending liis researches to the hest times of the 
national literature, and to the loftiest philosophy of 
Greece, which he is aaid to have learned at Athens. In 
Home he publicly gave instructions in many branches 
of science* After he had been loaded by Theodoric with 
honoura and nffiros, a cause, of which we know little, — 
either a rash boldness or a real conspnacy, — excited the 
jealonssy- of the great king, now become old and snspl- 
eions. BoSihiu% after being long imprisoned in tiie 
Tower of Payia, was condemned on eyldence genenilly 
allowed to have been foiged, and was executed near the 
place of his confinement. In his dnngeon he composed 
his ^ Consolation of Philosophy," a work in five b<x>kB, 
in which prose, rich and poetical, yet wonderfully pure 
in taste, alternates witli shoH pieces of verse, giving a 

lical exprLScsion to the feelings inspired by the theme. 
The most interesting feature of the treatise for our present 
purpose, is one which we have already remarked in other 
early Christian writings. This communing of a dying 
believer with his own soul might have bet n composed 
by Socrates. The consolation which the victim seeks is 
from philosophy, not religion ; his theology is, or is in- 
tended to be^ that of unassisted human reason ; the great 
principles of evangelical hope are never once alluded 
to ; the decorations come from the fairy land of dasaic 
legend ; and in the examples of heroism the martyrs 
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axe foigotien, and the Grecian or Boman champions of 
freedom honoured in their plaoe. 

The ignorance which prevailed over Italy under the 
LombardB may be dismksed with the mention of one 

name, that of Saint Gregory the Great, also of the Ani- 
cian family, who was born about 540, and became pope 
in 60O. Without believing the tale, that this ener^retic 
and able priest burned the classics wherever he found 
them, we know from his own letters that he regarded 
them with supreme contempt, and held it unclcrical to 
write grammaticallj. He was worthy of his times ; and 
the times themselves had a weak infusion of good amidst 
all their evil ; for even the literary sins of the poor monks 
have been exaggerated : probably they did rather more 
good than harm. Their libraries preserved many classi- 
cal works; their education, miserably insufficient as it 
was, embraced all the knowledge of the day ; their 
wearisome chronicles (which, however, scarcely begin 
in Italy till the eleventh century) have been very ser- 
viceable to liLstorv ; and anudst the crcdulitv and tie lions 
of the saintly lee^ends, there is, even in the darkest periods, 
an occasional glow of mental strength, and much that 
was better calculated than more skilful compositions to 
instruct the ignorunce and soften the harshness of the 
warlike laity. 

In the active reign of Charlemagne, the whole mental 
cultivation of the age appears beyond the Alps ; and 
amidst the ruins of his empire and the first struggles 
of the (jermansy knowledge in Itsly sank yet lowen 
From the Frankish conquest to Otho IIL, the theolo- 
gical writers are too obscure to be named ; though there 
is more usefulness in the works of the chief historians ; 
—Paul Wamefrid of Friuli, usually called Paulus Dia- 
conus, and Liutprand, a Paviixii, bishop of Cremona. 
These names, as well as those of several divines, prove 
the Transalpine origin of the persons who bore them. 

The Italians of the tenth century possessed but one 
man (a foreigner) whose intellect was tolerably culti- 
vated ; and him^ after denouncing him as a magiciaoy 
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they raised to fhe chair of Seuit Peter. This was tlie 
&motis Grerhert, bora in Auver^e, and successively 
abbot of Bobbio, archbishop of llheiiiis aiul Ravenna, 
and at last pope under the title of Sylvester II. Tlis 
travels, his metaphysics, his skill in mathematics, and 
his knowledge of physical science, made the marvel of 
the ignorant Frencli and Italians but too natural, 

ART IN THE DARK AGES. 

In the centuries succeeding the fall of the empire^ 
Europe had sank vexy low in art as well as in literature ; 
but the former was not quite so depressed as the latter. 
It is quite true, that in none of the liberal arts did 
any conntiy then produce works which^ on their own 
merits, can claim even exemption from neglect; but 
many were executed, to which the skill of modern times 
can be traced as to its source ; and, besides, amidst all 
the mechanical helplessness and theoretical ignorance 
which deform those early monuments, a finer spirit does 
at intervals break tls rough, inspiring us with a compas- 
sionate respect tor that genius wliich could resist such 
obstacles without sutiering total annihilation. 

Amongst the architectural remains of the dark ages, 
which are almost without exception churches^ there is 
scaxedy any which has not suffered such alterations as 
make it difficult to trace the original character. The 
few remaining mosaics whidi adorned them, hare nn- 
deigone similar metamorphoses ; sculpture hardly ex- 
isted at all; and our only examples of painting are 
derived from a few illuminated manuscri])ts, and a very 
few diptycha" or tablets from church altai*s. 

The monuments of the East- Gothic dynasty have dis- 
appeared in almost every quarter. Tlieodoric's palace 
at Verona, beneath whose staircase was buried the mur- 
. dered Alboiu, the conqueror of that great prince's de- 
scendants, has left no remains which can be even plausibly 
identified ; but if we climb the rock of Terracina to 
search for the castle that the Gothic lawgiver built 
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there, we shall not only enjoy a magnificent prospect, 
but discover on the summit a striking line of vaulted 
galleries which formed the lowest story of the pile. 
We sliould be less successful if we attenipted to lind, 
on the island in the Etruscan lake of Bolsena, the tower 
in which Theodoric's dethroned daughter Amalasuntha 
was imprisoned and strangled. But at Baveima our 
researches will be more productive. 

The Germanic tribes of those ages possessed no na- 
tional architecture ; or, if they had one, they made no 
attempt to introduce it into any of the conntries they 
successively conquered from the empire,* Neither the 
buildings at Bavenna» nor any other monuments of the 
same age^ exhibit a single characteristic of the style 
which in modem times has been called Gothic. That 
widely diflPused style was undoubtedly formed from the 
Greco-Roman by gradual deviations ; but the ruim at 
Ravenna do not display even the first step in the progress, 
for they present merely a massive and impure imitation 
of the Roman. The most curious of them is the struc- 
ture called the Tomb of Theodoric, near the walls of the 
city. The basement is decagonal, and each &ce contains a 
niche, closed at top with a semicircular arch. On the 
terrace formed by the basement rises the body of the edi- 
fice, which, for a small way near the top, is circular, all 
the circuit of the wall below this part being decagonal,and 
&ced with tall rectangular recesses, enclosed by round-- 
headed arches. Two plain and heavy cornices orna- 
ment these upright walls, and the interior is cylindrical ; 
while above the upper cornice rests the singular roof, 
which is a dome, consisting of one huge hollowed stone, 
35 j feet in external diameter, and originally about 14 



* We want a general leading anthority on Italian arehiteetnre. 
In this ▼olume most use has been made of the following works 

Hope's Historical F.s^ny on Architecture, 1R35; Milr/ia's Lives 
of the Architpcts (Italian and Translated); the Architectural 
portions of Rumohr's ItalienLsche Forschungen, 3 vols, 1827-183 1 ; 
D'Agineourty Histoire de I* Art par les Monnmens, 6 tomes, foL 
1823; andsomeof the best books of travels. 
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feet ill thickness. The fragment said to have belonged 
to the palace of Theodoric, is a gateway somewhat 
dmilar in character ; and another interesting ruin is 
the celebrated decagonal church of San Yitale, which, 
chiefly built by the Goths, was dedicated by Justinian, 
and by him adorned with mosaics, still extant on ito 
mJh, though somewhat altered. Similar specimens in 
the same place are, the octagonal Baptistery of the 
Aitanfl^ and Theodoric's basilica of Simi^ Apollinarey 
both containmg curious mosaics. SeTcrol other chnichefl^ 
chiefly of the reign of Honorina^ and one built by Justi- 
nian at dasBe, in the renowned pinewood which skirts 
Barenna, are exceedingly instructire, both as excellent 
illustrations of architecture in their times, and from the 
facility which their nearness to the Gotiiic inina aiiurds 
for comparison. 

Art decayed rapidly during the wars of Belisarius ; 
and the next century brought no revival. The Exar- 
chate, indeed, sunk lowest of all; but the Lfuuliards 
likewise were e:rcater friends to ])ol icy than to art, in 
which they did little more than copy the works of the 
preceding age. The oldest churches in their capital, 
Pavia, have been transformed by later renovation^ till 
their primitive style is nearly undistinguishable and 
if the picturesque aqueduct of Spoleto was really erected 
in that age, it now exhibits none of its original masoniy 
except its substructions and the body of its nine piers* 
Periiaps the chaiacter of the Lombardic architectuie 
may be oonddered, on the whole, as not un&irly repio* 
sented In the main features of the celebrated Florentine 
Bi^tistery, the original erection of which belongs to 
Theodellnda» the Bavarian queen of the great Author* 
Specimens of their painting may be traced in the sub> 
terranean basilica of Assisi, and in the miniatures of 
the celebrated Bible of Monte Amiata, preserved iu the 



• Rumohr, vol. iii. p. 170-1 But see D*Agincourt, tome i, 
p. 36, and plate xxiv. (architectural series j ; also Hupe, pp. 30^ 
303, with tbe whole of chtptera 22 and 31. 
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Medlcean Library at Florence* In Bomei BevenI arcbi- 
tectnial pordons of old chinches tnaj he lefienecl to this 
period ; and to it helong, though materially restored, 
some mosaics of S. Agnes foori le Mnxa, wi& others^ now 
in the vaults below St Peter^s, taken from the chapel 
of Pope John YII., m tfaeold barilica. Some of Benedict's 
buildings and mosaics, or those of a time little posterior, 
may still be seen in the church and monaistcry at 
Subiaco.* 

The three centuries which succeeded the conquest by 
Charlemagne present a dreary waste. Art was never 
more lavish in expensive materials, never more unskil- 
ful in technical matters, and seldom farther xemoved 
from truth or beauty in its principles and expression^ 
But very much was executed both in Italy and else- 
where. The popes were active at several periods in ec- 
clesiastical aidiitectuie ; and as examples of the eariier 
works of the time, we may point to the Baptistery of 
Constantine in the Lateian, rednced into its present form 
by Leo HI*, and to that pope's Triclinium or Lodge, 
whose decayed mosaics now stand in a niche opposite 
to tlic Lateran palace. ArchitLcturc lost continually 
more and more of its ancient principles, without gaiiiing 
any new foundation ; sculpture became ruder and was 
less used ; and the paintings and mosaics grew gradually 
worse and wor^^e, both in mechanism and theory. 

Meanwhile, although many architectural monuments 
of the classical times crumbled to pieces, or were vio- 
lently destroyed, many others still stood uninjured ; and, 
though innmnerable works of sculpture were already 
overwhelmed breath fallen rains, a lew were yet to be 
seen in the streets and squares of the Italian cities. 
Great was the wonder which those reliques excited, 
strange were the names they received, and incoherent 
ike tales to which they gave riat'. Yiigil, it wa^ lii'mly 



* D' Aginoonrt, Ardiiteetnre, plates xiiz* zixv. Riiiiiohr> vet L 
p. 183-195. 
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'believed, had been a skilful magrician ; and, beside the 
Viminal Grate, there was pointed out a spot on which, 
being taken prisoner by the Komans, he made him- 
self inviBible, and escaped to Naples. Other legends 
were vonchfid by grave citations from a certain Book of 
MarfeyxcUnnfl^ called Fanstiy" and written by one Ovid. 
The mined Capitol had once» it was related, been « 
splendid palace faced with gold, dystal, mosaics, and 
predons jewels ; and in its coort stood as many en- 
chanted statnes as there were proyinoes of the empire, 
each having a bell hung from its neck. When a province 
revolted, the bell of the figure wluch represented it rang 
violently ; and a priest who watched on the neighbomiug 
tower, instantly informed the senate. The revolt of 
Persia havinf? been tliiis announced, Agrippa conquered 
it with live legions, and built the Pantheon in gratitude 
to Cybele, who iiad appeared to him in a dream, and 
piomised him success on that condition. The two 
eolosaal statues of the Quirinal were said to represent, 
as the names written on them testified, two young philo- 
SQpheis and wizards^ called Phidias and Prudteles, who 
came to Bome in the reign of Tiberiu% and astonished 
the emperor by theur wisdom. 

The record from which these wild stories are extract- 
ed was composed as late as the thirteenth century ; and 
some of thorn are current uiuoug the common people 
at the present day. * 

* They are told in the curious description of Home called Liber 
de Mirabilibos Rodub," printed, besides other editions, in Mont- 
fimeoa'i Diarinm ItaUeum, p. 283*801. 
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CIIAPTEIl II. 
THX MIDDLB AGEB. 

PoUHeal Hiatmry and State qf Soeietif* 
FIRST PERIOD. 

A.D. 1000— A. o. 1300. 

POLITICAL HISTORY— Tabid of Reigns— Popedom^ 
Election of the Popes— Hildfllnrttid— Papal Prerogativei — Iniio* 
cflBU- ConntttM Muilda— Internal Polity^Stafe of Rome^ 
Rraneiieone — NapUt and Sict^— The Nonntni — The Snabiaii 
Kings— Charles of Aiyon— CMiradin's Murdcr^The Sieiliaa 
Ve^era^The Af9gaDin» Kings In Sicily-^eapoUtan and Siei- 
liaa Parliaments — The Empire and the Republics — Position of 
Upfier and Middle Italy — Gnelft and Gbibcllines— Northern 
Principalities— Prerogatives of the Crown — Tbe Free Imperial 
Cities— Their Constitutional Theory — Frederic Barbarossa in Italy 
- — The Diet of Roncaglia — The League of Lombardy — The War 
of Liberation --The Peace of Constance - ^nb^pqucnt Revolu- 
tions in the Republics — Their successive Kn'-lavement — Forma- 
tion of Hereditary Principalities — Constitutional and Administra- 
tive Details in the Republiof — Milan — Verona — Ravenna Bo- 
logna— Padua— Other Cities in Central and Eastern Lombardy 
.-•Cities in Piedmont — Piedmont ese Principalities — Piedmontese 
Parliaments. STATE OF SOCIETY— i?e/i>ton— Prevailing 
Devotional Temper — ^Ita Esoeptiona— Monastic Foundations-* 
Camaldoti and Saint Romnald— Saint John Gnalhert and Vallom- 
bfoea^Perieeations of Heresy— The Mendicant Orders — Saint 
Francis and LaTemn— iliAituiitfraltbii vf /ireljee— Reprisals— > 
Ordeal — Anecdotes — yUlemage — Its Decline — Free Land* 
boUbrs in Tuscany— .^jmiMmailSt—Pageant^Pseado-ehiTalry. 

POLITICAL HISTORY* 

QBSMAV nirBmoms. lOSSl Henry III. 

1056. Henry IV. 

Second Linf: The Frnnconian, 1106. Hcnrv V. 

1024. Conrad II. (the SaUc) (U2d. Lothaure of Saxony) 
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Lint: Th§ SmAiam^ 
1138. Conrad III. 
1162-1188. Frederic I. (Barba- 

ro<;«?i, or the Hedbewd) 
1190. Henry VI. 
1190.1212. ContattbetweenPlil- 
lip of Suabia ind Ollio of 
Saxony 

1212-1250. Frederic II. (the last 
emperor of the Suabiaa 
House) 



12SO-1S73. Contested eleetiont. 
1873. Rudolf I. (of Habsburg, 

founder of the Uoobo of 

Austria) 
1292. Adolf (of Nassau) 
1S2& Aibert L (of Austria) 



(The 
1006. 

1009. 
1012. 

1024. 
1033. 

1044. 
1046. 

104a 

1055. 
1057. 

loda 
loai. 

1078. 

1086. 
1088. 
1099. 
1118. 
1119. 
1124. 
1130. 



1138 
1143. 
1144. 
1145 
1163. 



roras. 

namet ^fAnH-popm In Jitalieiii) 

John XVII. 
John XVIII. 
Sergius iV. 
Benedict VIIL 
John XIX. 
Benedict IX. 
Gregory VI, 
Clement II. 
Damai>us II. 
Loo IX. 
Victor n. 
Stephen X. 
Benedict X. 
Nicholas II. 
Alennder IL 
Gregory VII.(^HiUcbnnd: 

sainted) 
Victor ITL 
Urban II. 
PiselMan. 
Gelasius II. 
Calixtus IT. 
Honorius IL 
Innocent IL 

Victor IK 
Celestine II* 
Lucius II. 
Eugenios III. 
Anastaiiuf IV. 



11154. 

t 

1159. 

1164. 
1166. 

1178. 

1181. 

1185. 

1187. 
\ _ 

|I191. 
ill96. 

1216. 
1227. 
1241. 
1243. 
1254. 
1261. 
1265. 
127 L 
1276. 



1277. 
1261. 

1-285. 
1288. 
1294. 



Adflin IV. (Niebolu 

Breakipeare) 
Alexari4^'>r ILL 
Victor V. 
Paschal HI. 
CaHxhitJIL 
Innocent Illm 
Lucius IIL 
Urban III. 
Gregory Vlll. 
doment IIL 
Celottme III. 
Innocent III (Lothario^ 

Count of Segni) 
Honorius III. (Savelb) 
Gregory IX. 
Celestine IV. 
Innocent IV. (Flosebi) 
Alexander IV* 
Urban IV. 
Clement IV. 
Gregory X. 
InoMent V. 
Adrian V. 
John XX. or XXI. 
Nicholas III. (Gaetani) 
Martin IV. 

Honorius IV. (SaToUi) 

Nicholas IV. 

Celestine V. (Pietro da 
Morrone, sauited) 

Bonifooe VIII. (Bouodolto 
Oastani) 



KAPLES AND SICILT. 



1. Th€ Nomuaik In iVbgi/«f« 
1059. Robert Goiseard, Duke 
1065. Roger Gnlseard 

2. The Normans in Naples 

and Sicily, 
1127. Roger IL* Kmg, invested 

by the pope in 1 1 ?.0 
1154. William T. (The Bad) 
1166. WUliam IL (The Good) 
] 189. Tancred 
1194. WOUamin. 



3. The Suabian House in 
Naples and Stcify. 
1194. Henry VL (Emperor) 
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1199, FMeric II. (Emperor 
from 1212) 

1250. Conrad 
1254. Mantred 



4, The House of Anion in 
Naples ana Sia^» 
1266. Charles L 
(1282. Sicily lost) 



5. Houie (fAi^ m 

1285. Charles IT. 



6. The House of Aragim in 
SicilU' 

1282. PeterllL, kingof Aragoa 
1285. James, king of Sicily 
1296. Frederiell., king of Sicily 



During the cleventli, twelfth, aud thirteenth centuries, 
the whole of Europe was influenced by three events : 
the eonsolidation of the Feudal System, the Crusades for 
tlic recovery of the Holy Land, and the establishment 
of the Papal Supremacy. Though all these occurrences 
affected Italy, none of them produced there the same 
oonsequences as in other countries. 

The successful struggle of the popes for an ascendency 
oyer the soYereigns of ChriBtendom, which depressed the 
Transalpine states, was in the peninsula an instrument 
of emancipation. For the power which in It;ily opposed 
itself to freedom was the enipii t, the chie f antagonist of 
the papal see ; aud i}m latter, in order to harass its 
formidable enemy, protected the rising republics. The 
fate of the feudal system in the same country was quite 
peculiar. It had struck root widely and deeply since the 
time of the,Jjombards ; but in the twelfth century it was 
nearly extirpated in most of the provinces, although in 
a few it left its stubborn fibres in the soil, like the 
remnants of an ill-deaied forest, which make cultiva- 
tion more difficult. The spirit of citizensliip in the free 
towns OYercame the spirit of disciplined dependence 
and honour in the empire and its nural baronage : the 
chivalrous temper not only disappeared in the emanci- 
pated cities, but was immensely weakened ainuug tlic 
liobles in the country ; and in Italian history, after 1200, 
we may spare ourselves the labour of looking for its 
essence, though we shall find its forms, first in the king- 
dom of iNaples, aud afterwards in the courts of the 
Lombard princes. The crusades, a genuine offspring of 
chivalry, thus passed over the peninsula vrithout awaken- 
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ing a hrratli of tlicir warlike enthusiasm ; and their 
chief results were commercial, arising from the cn- 
eouiagement ihej afforded to the trade of the maritinie 
Btates, Venice, G^noa, and Pisa, 

Indeed, the rise and extension of the republics wei0 
for the Italians tlic most important events in those ages* 
In the first half of the thirteenth century, the western 
port of the modem papal state, and the whole of the 
modem kingdom of Naples, were subject to monarchical 
goYemment. The remamder of the conntiy was divided 
among nnmeions towns, partially or absolutely frse^ 
each of which was snnonnded by a dependent district. 
In all the constitutions under which these common* 
wealths were administered, there were yices that made 
them unfit to secure the indiyidual happiness of the citi- 
zen ; in every one of them, except Venice (which was 
strong througli its real want of freedom), there were 
diseases that made thcin necessarily short-lived ; and 
the temper of the times, wild, ignorant, and biipersti- 
tious, co-operated with political misaj»prehcnsions in 
making Italy unhappy. But life and growing intelli- 
gence struggled in the chaos; and the consciousness of 
power, — that spirit which makes republicanism strong 
both for good and evil, — shone like a sun on the trmil)led 
watery and gladdened genius as it buffeted the storm. 

THE POPEDOM. 

Since the revival of the Roman empire under Otho 
the Great, the emperors had regularly placed in Bomo 
a prefect or legate, who swore allegiance to them, and 
exercised a control over the civil administration. The 
right of election to the pontifical chair remained, as of 
aid, in the clergy and people, whose choice had to be 
confirmed by the emperor, in. 1047^ the shameful dis» 
ordevB of the state induced the ecclesiastics to unite with 
the ruling nobles in conferring on the emperor Heniy 
HI. the ezclusiTe right of nominating the popes. Bui 
in 1059, during fhe minority of his son Heniy IVi, a 
decree of Nicholas 11., planned by the bold and abk 
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Hlldelinndy a Tuscan priest, who was then Aiehdcaoon 
of Borne, r^ored the right of choice to the Romans ; not 
however to the old electon^ Vat to the cardiDal-bishops^ 
that la, the bishops of seven neighbovring sees^ who were 
to elect in conenmince with the cardinal-priests, or, in 
other words, with the parish-clergy of the city. It was 
further arranged that the election so made should receive 
the confinnation of the Roman j)eople, and of Henry 
TV., or any future emperor on whom individually the 
church should be pleased to confer that prerogative.* 
The ratiiicatiuii by the sovereign was speedily evaded ; 
tliat ])y the laity, after having been made the ground of 
repeated insurrections, fell gradually into diause, and 
Pope Alexander ILL formally took it away. 

But, in the mean time, Hildebrand became pope by 
the title of Gregory YU* Modest and humble till he 
ascertained that a strong party in Germany was dis- 
affected towards the emperor, he suddenly astonished 
Europe by summoning that prince to answer in the 
pontiff's court to the accusations of his subjects. Henry 
called a diet of the empire^ whidi passed a sentence i£ 
deprivation against the pope : Gregory instantly excom- 
municated and deposed the empeiDr. A war having en- 
sued, Henry, in 1077, made the nio:-t hum Lie submissions 
to the haughty priest ; but, soon rei^nining counure, he 
renewed the struggle, which was continued, chiLily in 
Italy, till 1122. It was called the War of Investitures, 
from a dispute which had speedily arisen in it, as to a 
light obstinately claimed by Gregory for the popes, of 
giving or refusing at pleasure investiture to the bishops 
nominated by the soTereigns. This claim, in voicing the 
inextricable question as to the boundary between the 
temporal powers of the state and the spiritual powers 
of the church, could be settled only by compromise or 
by bloodshed ; and the latter mode suited best the tem- 
per of the times. The contest was closed by mutual 
concessions ; but the religious feeling of the age was in 



* UaUam's Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 258» 
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fiiTonr of the clergy, and the diluted point was at 
length silently yielded. At home the pontifis were weak, 
often despised, and sometimes expelled ; but abroad 
their name grew and flourished. In Adrian IV., 

the only EiiglLshman who ever sat in Peter's chair, com- 
pelled Frederic the Redbcard, tlie proudest king in Chris- 
tendom, publicly to hold liis stirrup while he dismounted 
from his innle in front of the cathedral of Viterbo. 

The minority of Frederic II. enabled the resc^lute 
Innocent III. a middle-aged Konian noble, to fortify 
the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See over a large 
district of Central Italy. He revived, and, partly by 
force, partly hy the submission of the principal towns, 
was able to bring into effect tliat famous donation by 
which, in the times of Hildebrand and his successor, 
the Countess Matilda of Tuscany had bequeathed to the 
papal see her extensive fiefs the Duchy of Spoleto 
and the March of Aneona. The Duchy of Rome, like- 
wise, was brought completely into obedience. The real 
foundation of the territorial dominion acquired by the 
popes, was the growing weakness of the empire^ and 
the discord and disorder of the cities; bnt its legal 
ground was sought in the gifts of Matilda^ Charlemagne, 
and Pepin, the deficiencies of which were 1>oldly eked 
out by a &bricated donation, still more eztensiye, attri* 
bttted to Constantine the Great.* 

The foreign prerogatives of the popes, after rising to 
their utmost height in Innocent's time, had begun to de- 
cline before the end of the thirteenth century ; bnt their 
power at home was strengthened in 1278 by the Emperor 
Hodolph, who renewed and confirmed the old grants. 
Thenceforth the states of the church held formally of the 
Holy See, and the papal title was not again questioned 
either by the Italian states or the German monarchs. 



• The spuriousness of Constantinc's Donation is now aniversally 
admittpd (^rc Muratori, Antich. Ital. torn. ii. p. 366). Tho (grants 
of Popin, Charlemagne, and Matilda, are as uaquesUonably genu- 
ine ; out tb« legal validity of the la»t deed, the most importaiit of 
IIm serieif lias been repeatedly denied. 
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In their internal government, the popes were entirely 
free from those checks whieli fettered the sovereigns 
of the feudal kingdoms. There were with them no 
parliaments or other councils either general or provin- 
cial ; and, according to the theory on which the pontilfs 
themselves insisted, they were absolute monarchs. But 
this was not by any means the situation which in point 
of fad they held. On the eastern aide of the Apennines 
as we shall soon discover, their preiogatiTea^ whether 
founded on Matilda's gifb^ on Pepin's^ or on the surrender 
of rights by Bologna and other places, were not only the 
narrowest possible, but in many conjunctures did not 
admit of being exercised at all. In the twelftti century, 
and eren later, the towns in this quarter stood towards 
the popes in a relation very similar to that in which the 
Lombard cities stood towards the emperor ; and the 
subjection of some of them was not completed until after 
the lapse of several generations. Even in their western 
provinces, the pontiffs had their power limited in a similar 
way, though to a less extent, by privileges which the 
towns, founding either on charters or on usage, claimed 
not only oyer their own community within the wall% 
but over the surroundmg districts. There are several 
remarkable instances^ showing a consideiable degree <tf 
independence in places which were both maignWifflnt^ 
in size, and placed immediately under the eye of the 
fioveieign. Tivoli, which was long one of the most 
efficient allies of the pope against the citizens of Rome, 
elected its own magistrates till 1227, and taxed its own 
inhabitants ; Velletri, inthes tmr century, enjoyed a free 
though aristocratic constitution ; and the little town of 
Tuscanella, near Bolsena, which is now a petty hamlet, 
had a government whose complication looked like a 
parody on the Lombard republics. We see that Inno> 
cent III. found express decrees necessary for depriTing 
Spoleto of the right to name its own judges. The vassal- 
ship in which towns stood to the nobility, a relation quite 
common in Lower Italy, was rare in the ecclesiastical 
state ; although it is instanced in the case of Terracim^ 
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wbicb leoeived its local fiiiictioiiaries from the Frangi* 
panly and paid taxes imposed by these lords. 
In the last place, the constitational state of Rome 

itself may claim a glance, though the facts are scanty, 
and the rtsult dues little honour to the inliabitaiits, who 
were never able to establish pciiiiaiRiitly a free ])olitical 
government. This fact may in some mcasui'C be aee Taint- 
ed for by the mixture of turbulence, inconstaney, and 
cowardiee, Ashieh eliaracterized the deg(^nerate com- 
monalty ; thou<,di it arose in part also from the power of 
their salvage barons, the Colonna, Orsiiii, Fraivjipani, 
Savelli, and otliers, who converted the ancient rums into 
fortresses, and by turns defied their fellow-nohles, the 
popes, the emperor, and the oppressed plebeians. In the 
repeated insurrections of the twelfth century, in more 
than one of which the pontics were expelled^ it is not 
easy to see whether the aristocracy or the people were 
the moTezs* At all events, in 1 1 44, the Romany excited 
by the refonning monk Arnold of Brescia, established 
a senate of fifty-six membera^ annually elected by ISO 
delcgatea^ ten of whom were chosen in each the 
thirteen regions of the dty. Bat^ in lld2» tired of 
their inmoltnons freedom, or fidling nnder the control 
of a faction, they substituted for their numerous board 
of administrators a smgle native magistrate called the 
Senator. This step was the prelude to their entire sub- 
jection to the dmrdi ; for, in 1196, under the pontificate 
of Innocent III., the senator and other municipal officers 
took the oath of allegiance to the Holy See ; declaring 
that they even held their places at the pope's pleasure. 
Much confubion prevailed throughout the succeeding 
reigns, till, in 1252, the Romans, who about that time 
had contrived to frighten away the popes, folk) wed the 
example of the Lombard cities, by electing a foreign ma- 
gistrate, invested with extensive and arbitrary powers, 
who retained the old title of Senator.* The first of 
these new officers was Braocaleone^ a native of Bologna, 

• Cnrtiiu De Scoatti Roiuiio, 1766^ pp. 421» 422^ 48S, 
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whose abort nile^ ending in 1258^ was signalized by 
an unsparing severity towards the robber-nobles* Ho 
hanged them in troops, and demolished a hundred 
and forty of their castles within the walls. The Sena- 
torial dignity, after tliis period, was often conferred on 
foreign princes, some of whom liad in Rome no real 
power, while others were for the time substantially its 
sovereigns. 

NAPLES AND SICILY. 

The Greek possessions in Lower Italy were harassed by 
the Saracens ; and the Duchy of Benevento^ weakened by 
partition, was also attacked. In one of the opening years 
of the eleventh century, a body of knightly pilgrims 
from Normandy, on their way to the Holy land, under* 
took, at the entreaty of a prince of Salerno, a crusade 
i^iainst the Mohammedans. The defeated infidds con- 
tinued to make settlements at Luceria and in other parts 
of the country ; the French soldiers were invited to re- 
main as protectors, and more of them afterwards arrived ; 
and, founding the town of Aversa, they slaughtered the 
unbelievers for the benefit of the Lombard priuces and 
the Greek emperors. But discontents arose ; and the 
fierce Normans, seizing Apulia in the year 1042, divided 
it among twelve of their own counts. The famous 
Bobert Guiscard, about 1059, united in his own person 
aU these earldoms ; he conquered not only Calabria, but 
the principalities of Salerno and Beneyento, accepting 
for all his dominions a feudal title from the pope, with 
whom he had at first carried on war ; and he &rther 
propitiated the Holy See by grantmg to it the city of 
Benevento with its district. Meanthne, in 1000, Bobert'a 
younger brother, Roger, with a handful of Normans, 
crossed into Sicily, which he conquered after a long and 
bloody stTuggle, governing it with the title of count. 
On the failure of Robert's family, Roger, son of the first 
ooimt of Sicily, annexed to his own island the ISorman 
kingdom on the continent, to which he added by con- 
quest the prinoipaUty of Capua, and the republics of 
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Gaeta, Amalfi, and Naples, thus formini? a kingdom 
which substantially embraced its modern territory. 
Pope Innocent II., made prisoner by this fispirinL,^ chief, 
confirmed his title to all his conquest^ which were to 
be held as fiefs of the Holy See. 

In 1194, the emperor, Henry VI., claimed the king- 
dom of Naples and Sicily in right of his wife Constanoe^ 
the lawful heir ; and^ after gaining poeseflsion of the conn- 
try, and staining his name by unmanly cruelties towards 
the family of Tancied, his competitor, he beqneaihed 
the crown to his inflmt son Frederic 11. The disputes 
of this unfortunate prince with the ehurch about the 
TBSsalship of Naples^ as well as on other questions^ 
imbittered his whole liie, engaged him in continual 
ware^ broke his hearty and entailed misery and destruc- 
tion on his descendants. On the early death of his suc- 
cessor Conmd, Frederic's natural son Manfred, a brave 
and enlightened but ambitious man, seized the kingdom, 
which he professed to hold for his nephew Conradin, the 
son of the deroasod Conrad. The popes, true to their 
hatred of the house of llolieiistiiufen, offered Naples and 
Sicily to Henry III. of England for his brother or son, 
and, on his refusal, to Charles count of Anjou, brother 
of Louis IX. of France. Charles invaded Italy, and, 
in 1266, slew Manfred in the great battle of Benevento. 
In 126B, the prince Conradin, a boy of sixteen, led a 
small band of Germans across the Alps, gathered a body 
of Italian troops, crossed the Apennine- frontier of Naples^ 
and was defeated by Charles at Tagliacozzo among the 
mountains of the ulterior Abnuzo^ The conqueror, 
making his young rival prisoner, consigned his own name 
to execration by putting him to a mock trisl, and eace- 
cnting him with several of his followers^* The boy 
died bravely ; and his mother, who had hastened from 



* The tentence, suggested, it is said, by Pope Clement IT. 
{Giannone, Storia del IUg:no di Napoli, lib. xix. cap. 4), was ap- 
proved by a general co'incil of the Neapolitan nobles, %v!iich the 
French barons refused to attend. CuUeniircio, Corapcndio dell* 
Istuna di Mapoli, lib. iv. torn. i. p« (Kd. lbI3j. 
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Grermany to l)cg his liiV, arrived only in time to buil l iiis 
tomb, which yet stands in the Church of the Carmine, 
close to the spot on which he was beheaded. This bar- 
barous deed was followed by a relentless and irritat- 
ing system of oppression towards the Neapolitans and 
Sicilians, and hy ambitioas attempts on other states of 
Italy. In 1283, an indecent insult o^ered by a soldier 
to a yoniig lady of Palermo, proToked (or precipitated) 
that uniyeisaL maasacie of the French in Sicily, which 
beais the name of the Sicilian Vespers. A war ensued 
between Charles and the King of Axagon, who daimed 
the island through a danghter of Manired. Jn 1300 a 
treaty was concluded, by which Frederic, a younger 
brutlier of the Arac^oncse sovereign, was guaranteed in 
the possession of Sicily, which his brotUers and he had 
already ibr some time enjoyed* 

During the whole of this period, both Naples and 
Sicily had national parlianu nts, wliich, however, like 
all such assemblies in the feudal times, did little sendee 
to the commonalty, though much to the nobles against 
the crown. The system was arranged by the Nonnana. 

Their first Neapolitan parliament, sunmioned by Boger 
II., in 1140,* met at Ariano, and seyexal others were con* 
yened under the Norman kings. Their chief busmess 
oonsiBted in compromises of junediction and other rights 
between the crown and tiie fendfd aristocracy. The 
soyereign was much dependent on the nobility for mili- 
tary service and supplies; because the domain svas small, 
and the regal rights over it were greatly curtailed by 
old privileges of the domanial towns, or, as wc might 
call them, royjil boroughs. Under the Suabiau princes 
the constitTiency ot' the parliaments was extended, and 
their functions were so likewise. Frederic II., who did 
80 much for the administration of justice, abolishing the 
ordeal, and making the criminal sentences of the baronial 
oourts appealable to the royal judges^ established also a 



• Giannone, Storia di Napoli, lib. id. cap. S. 
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fundamental law of parliament. He gave, it is true, 
no legislative powers to tlie diets, and, like other kings, 
used their meetings chiefly as occasions on which to 
present demands for money ; but he directed them 
to assemble twice a-year in certain specified towns, and 
to hold sittings of eight days at least, in which they 
were to receiye and report on applications for redress 
of grievances. The ! nbers of these parliaments em« 
braced, as before^ the barons and prelates; bat to 
these were now added the king's commissaxy or zepxe- 
sentativey one other officer of state, the royal judges, 
and four deputies ficom every royal borough** Charles 
of Anjou asserted his prerogative rigidly ; he seldom con- 
voked parliaments, left them little to do except to vote 
extraordinary subddies, and sommoned them always to 
Naples, where he aimed at uniting all the nobles of the 
kingdom. His policy had the effect of creating a wider 
beparatiun than ever between the nobility and the com- 
mons ; and it began also that exaltation of the capital 
at the expense of the provinces, which, in two or three 
centuries, had assisted other causes in nearly ruining the 
country. t In the whole cuurso of his reign, he held 
only one parliament really deliberative, that wliich met 
in Calabria on tlie plain of San Martino, in 1283, while 
the French were under the terror of the recent massacre 
in Sicily ; but, with the advice of this assembly, he 
granted many new privileges to the nobility, and to 
the commons several important rights, relating to the 
form of taxation, the public services, and the admi« 
nistration of justice. :J: The barons were able to keep 
the immunities which fell to their share ; but the grants 
made to the people were forgotten as soon as Ihe alarm 
was over« 



* Giannone, lib. xvii. cap. 6. On the whole subject, eonsult 
Orloff, Memoirot Hiatoriqiiety Politique^, et Litt^rwres, ear !• 
EoyauflM de Naplei, 6 tomes, 1821 ; tome iii. 

t Sammonte, Historia d(^lla Ciitk e Regno di Kapoli^ 4 torn* 

1675 ; torn. ii. lib. iii. p. 20ti. 

Giannone, lib. xx. cap. 9, sect. 2. 
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The SkQian parUamcntB^ as smmiunied by Bogier ilie 
fifBi comity natoially con^sted of no memben besides 
the Norman berau, who bad aided him in effecting the 

eonqnest ; but to these were succeasively added the 
prelates, and the deputit s of those towns which, holding 
dirt ctly of the crown, were, as in Naples, called doma- 
nial. Under the Aragonese princes these diets contrived 
to maintain themselves on a footing of respectaiiie inde- 
pendence* 

THE EJCPIBE AND TBS RBF17BLIGS IN UPPEB AND 

MIDDLB ITALT. 

The eleventh century, daring which the house of 
Franconia was able to transmit the elective imperial 
crown nninterruptedlj from one of its members to an- 
other, was marked by a steady effort on the part of the 
Italiana to loosen the bands which connected them with 
the empire. From the mid(Ue of the twelfth century 
to that of the thirteenth, the imperial dignity was 
in a similar way presenred by the Snabian house of 
Hohenstaufen, to whicb belonged the oelebiated Fre- 
deric Ly called Borbarossa or the Redbeard. This able 
and ambitions piince, insisting on all, and more than 
all, the prerogatives of the empire, brought the great 
question with his Italian subjects to a bloody Ibsuc, in 
which he experienced a signal defeat. The rights of the 
emperors, as restricted by the arrangements that resulted 
from the struggle, were asserted with varying success hy 
Frederic'b descendants, whose possession of the kingdom 
of Naples gave a formida})le weight to the chiinis which 
they advanced as heads of the empire ; but, after their 
extinction, the family monopoly of the Germanic throne, 
although Kodolph of Hahshurg, the founder of the house 
of Austria, attempted to continue it, was for some time 
effectually broken up ; and the new series of emperors, 
holding no hereditary dominions on the south side of the 
Alps, and fully engaged in supporting their prerogatives 
at home^ gradually lost all their hold on Italy. After 
IdOO they exercised no influence there, which might not 
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ium been acqnbed by any other Eoiopean prinoes ; 
and tbeneefortii they cannot be x^gaided as In any proper 
sense Italian sovereigna. 

The quarrels between the empire and the Italians 
gave rise to the party-names of Guelf and Ghibelline, 
obscure iu origin but certainly imported from German}-. 
The Guelfs were the anti-imperialists, and, bein? usually 
supported by the court of Home, were often coii>i(i' n <1 
as the papal party : the Ghibcllines were the adherents 
of the emperors. In the ware of Frederic tlie Red- 
beard, the Guelfs were the champions of liberty : in those 
cnuades wliieh the popes directed against that prince'a 
unfortunate descendants^ they were merely the partisans 
of the chnrdu The names soon ceased to signify piin* 
ciples, and merely served the same purpose as a watch- 
word or the coknr of a standard. 

But we must now trace in detail the history of the 
Imperial power iu Italy, from the commencement of 
the eleventh centurv^ till the close of the thirteenth. 

During all this period, the Kingdom of Naples and the 
Papal State may, as we have seen, be regarded as hav- 
ing been completely independent sovereignties. The 
remainder of the peninsula formed, in theory, a King- 
dom of Italy, subject to the German emperors ; but 
in the eleventh and twelfth ccntnries, when we take up 
the history of the conntiy from our review of the dark 
ages, we find the seveial sections of this supposed Italian 
Idngdom to haye been very yarionsly situated m relation 
to their nominal soyeie^«' 

The leading difierence depended on the continuance 
or extinction of those principalities which we have seen 
previously springing up. In Eastern Lombardy, the 
dukes of Friuli having disappeared about the beginning 
of the tenth century, the Patriarch of Aquileiahad seized 
the greater p?^rt of their territories ; but his authority, 
like that of most ecclesiastical rulers in those times, ^ 
was feebly exercised ; and we discover in the middle 
ages no trace of the old dukedom, except the title of 

YOU II. H 
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marches or marqiusatcs, given separately to the districts 
of Friuli, Verona, and Treviso, In this quarter^ during 
the period now reviewed, theie arose no new princi- 
palities, except that of the marquises of £6te, whose 
territory, till the thirteenth centniy, was eaoeeedingly 
limited. In Central Lombaidy no principalities had 
been founded in the dark ages^ and tibe inhabitants of 
this laige and fertile region were directly subject to the 
empire. This was also the position of Tuscany, whose 
princes^ after having acquired the dukedom of Spoleto 
and other provinces in the neighbourhood, became ex- 
tinct in 1115 in tiie person of the celebrated Countess 
Matilda ; and, Ancona with Spoleto having been trans- 
ferred to the popes, the remainder of the princedom 
was thenceforth, an immediaUi province of the empire. 
Western Lombardy, comprehending substantially the 
regions now united under the name of I'iedraont, was 
in a situation remarkably different ; for in it territories 
were held, not only by the ancient ]>rinces of the Frankish 
times, but by several nobles who liad subsequent! y asserted 
an equal indeptnilence. The marquises of Ivrea long 
continued to be very powerful, but before 1300 had sunk 
into the rank of vassals : the marquises of Susa, possess- 
ing great influence during the first years of the eleventh 
century, were extinct in the male line in 1036 ; but 
their lands then passed by marriage to one of those 
princely houses which appear for the first time under 
the new Germanic empire. This was the family of the 
counts of the Maurienne or of Savoy, who thus obtamed 
their earliest footing on the southern aide of the Alps^ 
imd, daiming immediately high prerogatives as counts 
of Susa and Tmrin, soon usurped also the ambitious title 
of Lords of Piedmont. Their most determined rivals 
were the marquises of Montferrat^ who^ rising from 
small beginnings in the conrBe of the tenth century, 
acquiring one territory after another, and confirmed in 
all by charters from Barbarossa, acted, from the middle 
of the twelfth century, one of the must brilliant parts 
allotted to any reigning home in. Europe. One of them 
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was C<rnr- de-Lion's fellow-cruaader ; a saccessor of that 
artful chief received the kingdom of ThesBalonica on the 
jMUtition of the Gtecian empire in the fourth cmsade ; 
and the onfortnnate Maiqnis GmUanme, who died in 
129^ was father-in-law to the eastern Emperor Andro- 
niciis Palttologns* In the same region were other less 
powerful oounts and marquises^ who ooeasionally or 
permanently attained the rank of independent princes ; 
but none ever possessed mucli real authority, except the 
marquises of Saluzzo, whose sovereignty was completely 
uncontrolled atter the middle of the twelfth century. 

Some privileges, and certain })olitical privations, were 
common to all the Italian provinces of the empire. In 
the election of the ( mperor they had no share what- 
ever and although tlu y c laimed the ricrht of conctirrinc:, 
by their diets, in the kgislative and other jn-oceedings 
of the sovereign, this claim was never fonnally allowed, 
and Italy was in the main considered by the Germans 
as a conquered country. The impericd diets» when 
the emperors^ on crossing the Alps, thought proper to 
summon them, were held in the plain of Roncagli% 
near Piacenza ; and their members included the dukefl^ 
marquisee^ and counts^ the archbishops and bishops^ 
with all others who were invested with imperial fiefe.* 
Bat in all those practical relations which come into daily 
action and afiect every man's person and property, the in- 
habitants of the great marquisates or counties^ and those 
who dwelt in the free imperial towns or their districts, 
ibund themselves very disdmilarly situated. Although, 
in respect to the former, the prerogatives of the empire 
were almost a dead letter, yet their abbence was fur more 
than out we lushed by the claims of a superior always 
present, holding the full powers of the sovereign, and 
exercising these, not for another, but for his own personal 
beue£t. The latter, reminded of their foreign master 



* Aotichit^ Longobirdioo-Milanesi, Diss. xvi. tom. ii. pp. 240» 
945, 251. Mnratori, Dissertationes Italicae, tom. ii. p* 98S» 
Binmer, QMeUebUdflr HoheDttaaliBO, 1825 s foL v. p, 75, 
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by nothing that did not at the same time show hnw 
unable he was to enforce his antliority, acted with aa 
energy tliat changed the face of the whole country. 

The ptroniij^hnlds of this class were the towns in Cen- 
tral Lombardy, each of which, by original constitution 
or long luagey held rule and jurisdiction over large 
tiactB surronnding its walle^ while the rural nobility 
who occupied the remainder of the hinds as immediate 
Taasals of the empire^ were at once too weak indivi- 
dually^ and too much isolated from each other, to be 
able to cheek the hnpulse. From this region accordingly 
issued, towards all sides, that spuit of activity and re- 
ristance which, kindling most readfly in Eastern Lorn- 
hardy and Tuscany, as ^\\•]\ as far southward along the 
shore of the Adriatii*, was al)lc likewise to penetrate into 
the half-feudalized vallevs of Piedmont, and even to blaze 
for a time throughout the papal proviuces in the west* 

When we last left the civic communities of Italy, we 
had traced the subsistence of their ancient municipal 
oiganization till the times of the Frankish empire. We 
must not attempt to penetrate fax mto the darkness 
that hangs over their fortunes during the two hundred 
years that followed ; but they emerge again into full 
light about the end of the eleventh century and begin- 
ning of the twelfUi. Amidst many diversitiefl^ some of 
which we shall soon have occasion to analyze, we find 
the cities now governing tlicinselves according to cer- 
tain common principles, iuvulving a material departure 
from the rules of tlu so Roman constitutions^ on which 
they were originally founded. 

AH of them agreed in holding the sov« i ( ign power 
within the city to be vested in the community, com- 
posed of all the franchised citizens ; and every function^ 
legislative, executive, or judicial, if not exercised by 
that body itself could not be law^illy exercised by any 
but parties derivmg their i^pomtment^ direcUy or me- 
diately, from that source. Agreeably to the usual role^ 
every inhabitant held capable of bearing arms ranked 
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as a citizen ; but the extent and manner of exercising 
tlie franchise varied infinitely in difterent towns ; for, 
although some of the constitutions allowed every citizen 
a direct share in public affairs, most of them approached 
more or less towards a close aristocracy. Accordingly the 
distinction between nobles and cununoners involved in 
0ome cases important differences of rights, while in others 
it was all but nominal ; although in every town the two 
ranks were recognised, and in most the higher dasB wa0 
eubdivided into two orders, the Capitanei or greater 
noblea^ and the leaser nobles or YalTaaBoies. On the 
Btnictnre of society and the &te of the towna^ the distmo- 
tions between the two great dasses of dtisens exerted 
eyeiy where a powerfiil infliience. The industry of the 
people made the communities wealthy ; the fierce spirit 
of the nobles (among whom, by choice or enforcement, 
were souu enrolled almost all the rural barons) at onco 
rendered the cities stronj* against aggressi ii 1 l om with- 
out, and created a tendency to dissension within. 

At the head of the government in this earliest vrn of 
the middle ages, stood elective magbtrates named Con- 
suls, mying in number, but usually ranging from two 
to six, and differing in their term of office, though gene- 
rally holding it for a year. These persons administered 
the lawi^ wi^ or wi^ut assistant judges or aasesBor^ 
superintended their execution, and in war commanded 
the civic militia, which was organized in divisions corre- 
sponding to those of the towns. But their powers were 
much limited by those Municipal Councils, which com- 
posed the most pecuh'ar part of the machinery by which 
the free cities were governed. The numl)€r of these 
boards diiiered in the several towijs, and even in the siime 
town at different times ; but the principle on which they 
were constructed does not seem to have admitted their 
extension to a greater number than four, and there 
were oftener no more than two. The simplest of them 
•was the General Convention, or Parliament, of all the 
franchised citizens, the summoning of whicfa^ however^ 
at all periodfl^ and in all thetowna^ occuxHonly aaan 
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extraordinaTy expedient, adopted in extreme emer- 
gencies. The sovereign powers of the coniiaunity were 
more commonly exercisi'd by a special representation, 
through the Great or General Council, composed of 
a selected number of the citizens, varying in different 
plaeefl^ and occasionally shifting eren in the same place 
firom some hundreds to as many as three thousand* 
According to the ordinary rule, it was necessary to con- 
mtlt this body on general statutes, the imposition of 
taxes, the levying of war, and the concluding of peace 
and of alliances; it commonly named the magistrates, 
judges, and commissioners sent abroad, and also chose 
the members of the other councils. The next of these 
was the Special Council, whose numbtr was generally 
one-fourth of that assigned to the great one. It usually 
possessed the initiative in all matters to be moved 
before the larger council, on which it thus served as a 
continual check* But in some towns a similar check 
was imposed on the executive by the appointment of a 
fourth board, called the Conaiglio della Credenza, or 
Council of Trust and Secresy, which constituted a 
committee of finance, of foreign afiaixs^ and of genexal 
control.* 

This state of things^ the natund result of that fine 
spirit which we hare seen springing up amidst the ruins 

of the Frankish empire, amounted, then, to a real 
republican independence of tlie cities ; and, although 
there were recognised prerogatives of the empire limit- 
ing in some degree the liberty of the citizens, yet none 
of these encroached on it at all materially. In nume- 
rous instances the office of the imperial Count had been 
committed to the bishop of the diocese, who seldom 
claimed within the cities any farther power than that 
of granting investiture to the miigistrates elected by 
the community. In all other cases^ if the old counts 
had not been powerful enough to make themselvea 

• Sismondi, tome i. p. 378-390. Hallam, vol. i. p. 337-346. 
SaTu^njr, vol. iu. p. 90-103. Kaumer's Huhea&Uufen, toL 
p. l£l-131» 
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petty pYiiioeSi they dtsappeaxed altogether. The em- 
peroiBy in their oecauonal visits to Italy» exercised^ 
daring their stay, the admitted prerogatiyes of their 
crowtt^ but these heeame donnant the moment they 
re-crossed the Alps; and attempts to leave imperii 
lieutenants behind were very seldom successful. 

Viewing the free cities, then, as advancini: rajiidly 
both in industry, wealth, and independence, during the 
eleventh century and the first half of the twelfth, wo 
reach the time of Fre<leric Barbarossa*s election to the 
empire. Certain prerogatives were frankly conceded 
to him by the imperial towns, although there was much 
ground for dispute in the application of some of the 
acknowledged principles. It was admitted that the 
emperor had n right to legislate for the whole country* 
but it was truly alleged that he could not lawfully do so 
except in public diets of the kingdom, a measure to which 
the German princes had been always most reluctant to 
resort^ while difieienoea were also likely to arise as to the 
constitution of the Italian diets. It was admitted that 
in certain cases the subjects were bound to deiiay the 
maintenance of the imperial armies m Italy ; but» while 
the emperor claimed the performance of this obligation as 
due on all occasions of wars or encampments within the 
kingdom, many wished to restriet it to the solitary case 
of his march to his coronation. The sovereign's right 
to grant fiefs, and to summon the vassjils for military 
service, was not likely to create much dispute ; and 
the cities appear to have been even willino: to recognise 
his j)ower of nominating supreme judges, as well as that 
of leaving among them lieutenants, to protect his rights 
and represent his person. But yet it is true, that, if 
all these principles had conie into operation, the cities 
would have found their fret'dom confined within limits 
considerably narrower than those to which they had 
long been practically accustomed; and thert*fore their 
leaders, feeling their own strength, were probably not 
displeased whni £^!ederio'8 conduct absolved them firom 
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the neoefldty oi uoMxng tbese consUtaiiooal qnefltioiis. 
There seeniB to he noieaaon for doubtSng^ that he daimed 
over his Italian kingdom) not merely the preroipatives 
of the Germanic Empire^ hut the abflolate wid nncondi* 

tional power of the Roman Cffisara.* 

Milan, the largebt city of Central Lombardy, was the 
first to take arms, with the aid of sm ie towns allied with 
or dependent on it ; the German host marched across 
the Alpb to quell the sedition, and was joined by aume 
Ital ian numicipaiities, as well as by the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat and Count of Savoy. Two campaigns were fought, 
and the insurgent Milan was surrendered on a treaty, by 
which the emperor granted to it the most important of 
its demands. Immediately, in the year 1168» an im- 
perial diet was sommoned at Roncaglia, where Frederic, 
turning against the Mihuiese^ as it has heen snspected, 
an insidious advice which their leaders had given him 
with reference to some other towns, openly hroke the 
agreement. Supported by subservient Italian vassals, 
and faithful Gt liaan barons, he declared that no privi- 
leges iihould be acknowledged as belonging to any cities, 
except such as they could cstablisli by the exhibition 
of imperial charters. Tliis was in truth annullhig their 
whole polity at a blow; but, for greater certainty, it 
was expressly enacted tliat the civic magistrates should 
thenceforth be named by the emperors, requiring only 
a subsequent consent of the conununity, which it was 
hoped there would be little difficulty in evading.t At 
the close of the diet commissioners appeared at Milan 
to nominate the consuls : the excited people rose and 
camelled them and their followers. The flraie of revolt 
spread over all Lomhardy, except in those towns whicli 
had received special privileges from Barharosaa as the 
price of their aid or neutrality ; the country was de- 
solated by the Germans, and in 1162 iliian, taken by 
a^ult^ was rased to its foundations. 

* Antichit^ Longobvdieo-Milanesi, torn. i. p. 24^. RanBMr^ 
vol. ii. p. 19-23 ; vol. v. p. 87. Hallam, vol. i. y. 347. 
t bavigny, toL iii. p. 105-109. Sismondi^ tome ii. p, 105-107* 
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Its dispersed citizens roused the spirit of resistance 
tlirough jut all the north of Italy, and their mishiuii of 
reveiige WcLs jiowerfully aidid by the oppression of those 
foreign miigibtmtes wlunn, witli tlio name of Podest^, 
Frederic set over the subdued cities. The Veronese 
march led the way in foniiing a systematic confede- 
racy, which was immediately joined by ail the lai^ge 
towns of CSentral Lombardy (with a aiiigle exception), 
and on the south by Bologna and Ancona. In 1 1 07 thia 
nnion receiyed pennanent strength by the act of fifteen 
townfl^ which aubaerlbed the ftmone League of Lorn- 
haidy, pledging themselTeB to co-opexate hr the main* 
tenance of l^eir wonted priyOeges. These were, Venice^ 
Yenma, Vicenza^ Padna, TreyisOy Fenara, Bresda^ Ber- 
gamo, Cremona, Milan, Lodi, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, 
and Jiologna ; and new names were speedily addid to 
the list, eni bracing, among others, several Piedmoutcse 
communities, particularly Novara and Vercelli. The 
cities of the league did not claim absolute iii dependence : 
they demanded only that they should be allowed to 
exercise, each withhi its own district, through magis- 
tiates elected by themselves, and aeooxding to use and 
w<mt, the full powers of the old imperial count?. But 
nnder tiie danse of use and wont in this definition^ 
wexe ayowedly included the x^hts of administering the 
municipal financee^ of framing statutes binding on aU 
citizeiui^ of exerdsing uncontxoUed and unappealed juris- 
diction, eiyil and erimiiial, of fortifying the town^ and of 
making peace and war. 

These demand^i were scornfully rejected ; but the em- 
peror, thus cnj^aged with insufficient means in a foreign 
and obstinate war, was obliged to strengthen hiiiiself 
by alliances in Italy which aided the cause of freedom 
scarcely less than the civic league. For in taking 
advantage of the jealousies that reigned between the 
towns, in order to attach some of them to his own 
interesti^ he had to purchase their assistance by grant- 
ing them charters differing Tery little from the claims 
of the xerolted oommunities. By this policyi he was 
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able to form a strong Ghibelline party in the north of 
Italy, at the head of which stood Pavia, the inveterate 
enemy of Milan, seconded after a time in Lodi, Cremona, 
Parma, and smaller j)1f^cps. But this faction was naost 
"widely spread in Piedmont, wliere, supported by the 
great nobles, it soon numbered the to^^ms of Turin, lTre% 
Asiiy Alba, Torton% Acqui, and Casale.* 

The Lombard confederates, rebuilding Milan, and 
founding Alessandria as a refuge for the fugitives from 
other towns, engnged boldly in a war against the whole 
Ibrce of the empire and its allies. The contest, endur- 
ing seyeral years, was marked by many vidssitudes, and 
by many acts of patriotic heroism, especially in the sieges 
of Alessandria and Ancona ; and in the yc;iv 11 76 it was 
closed by the fierce battle of Legnano, fought between 
the village of that name and the river Ticino, on the 
road from Milan to tlie Lago Maggiure. The Milanese 
Carroccio, a car bearing the ponderous standard of the 
city, and guarded by a chosen company of three hun- 
dred, was surrounded by the imperial troops : another 
Milanese band, called the Company of Death, composed 
of nine hundred young men serving on horseback, and 
Bwom to perish rather than retreat, chaiged the enemy 
with irresistible fiiry, captured the royal banner, and 
compelled the Redbeard himself to an ignominious f ight. 
Italy was free. 

In 1183 the peace of Constance confirmed the Lom- 
bard cities in the privileges already described, specify- 
ing only certain restrictions, of which the most import- 
ant were the following : a periodical oath of liomage 
to the empire, an investiture of the magistrates by an 
imperial le2:ate, the appointment of an imperial court of 
appeal in civil causes, and the exaction of some taxeSy 
redeemable by a fixed annual paymenUt As the in- 



* Sitmondi, chap. x. xt. Halltniy vol. i. p. 854. Ranner* vol. v« 
pp. 90, 91* DeniBft, Istoria d«11a Italia Oeddentale* laOO ; tarn* u 
p. 164. 

t The ]>ractic.al effert of tbe peace of Con^tnnce admits of no 
question i but there is some dispute as to tiie exact meanmg of it« 
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fluence of the empire in Italy waxed feeble, these limi- 
tatiuns (gradually fell into disuse, and at length served no 
other purpose than to found assertions of prerogative 
for those lords whom we shall soon see enslaving the 
towns. In the mean tinio, the benefit of the league and 
the peace was communicated to the cities of Tuscaoy, 
which from intimidation had remained neutral, as well 
as to those towns which had openly joined the imperial 
forces. Genoa, like its maritime rival Pisa, had stood 
aloof; and Yenicey with its own selfish caution, had early 
made a private composition with Frederic* The Peace SE 
Constance fiirther recognised the Lesgue of Lombardy aa a 
lawful association, and permitted its continuance ; but 
the jealous cities unwisely let slip this favourable op- 
portunity of consolidating the indipeudeuce of Italy by 
a federative union. 

During two or three generations, however, their pro- 
sperity flowed on as rapidly as In fore. Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa extended their trade, ttien the first in Europe. 
Manufactures, especially those of silk and wool, made 
great advances, not only in Lombardy, but in Tuscany^ 
where Florence likewise gave a useful example by the 
establishment of her celebrated banking-houses. The 
aiehitectuial monuments of Venice and Pisa, erected 
in the eleventh and twelfth centurieci^ still attest the 
greatness of the Italian republics during their vision of 
liberty ; and the canals and other improrements in the 
Lombard plain, if less showy, are not really less convin- 
cing proofs. In 1288 tlie city of Milan is said to have 
contained 200,000 inhabitants, and, with its district, 
8000 mounted men-at-arms besides other soldiers : while 
the district contained 150 castles with their annexed 
villap-es. Many new towns were founded betw( ( n the 
revolution and the end of the thirteenth century; and 
in Piedmont alone, which was fax firom being either so 



tsrmt, especially in regard to the investitvrw. Compare MuraNvi, 
Annali, torn. vii. p. 43 ; Sismondi, tome n. p. 243-246 ; Savi^nv, 
%oJ. m. p. 1 10-1 14 ; Raumer, vol .ii. p. 27H ; and vol. v. p. 89. The 
treatjr itseli' amiexed tu the commoo ediUom of the Corpus Jari«. 
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free or so prosperous as the provinces fiirther to the 
east, we can name of these fourteen at least, among which 
are, Mondovi, Coni, Carmagnola, and Cherasco, with other 
places important at the present day. 

The ruin of the Republics was effected by two co- 
operating causes ; their hatred towards each other, and 
the hatred equally bitter which, within the walls of every 
city^ ranged the nobles against the people* These social 
evils usually manifested themselves in two successiTe 
stages, the second of which was fatal to liberty in all thoae 
cases where it had survived the first. 

The earliest stage was the !ntrodiietl<m of that smgolar 
officer who, like Barbarossa^s lieutenants, was known by 
tlie name of Podesta. This functionary, at first appear- 
ing occasionally like the Roman dictator, but soon be- 
coming in most of the cities quite permanent, was usually 
nominated citlur by the Constituent Parliament or 
by the Great Council ; and he supersedrd all the ordi- 
nary magistrates, the military officers, and sometiraes 
even tl^e judges. The reason for appointing him was 
the jealousy entertained by the commonalty towards the 
richer citizens and nobles ; and the chief peculiarity of 
his office lay in this, that he was necessarily a stranger, 
usually chosen from among the nobility for the sake of 
ensuring mUitary skilly hut strictly excluded, during his 
term of office, fit>m inning any intunate connexions in 
the city which he came to govern. The duty most 
anxiously expect^ from him, was the execution of that 
summary justice on the lawless harons, which we have 
seen Brancaleone enforcing at Rome. By these and 
similar acts of authorized violence, the commonalty ha4 
acquired before the middle of the thirteenth century a 
decided predominance in all the great Lombard towns : 
their power was always used severely, and on several 
occasions they banished the nobles in a body. But the 
Podestii often became too strong for both parties. He 
sometimes secured his election during several years, or 
even for life, after which he was truly prince of the 
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city; and powerful barons were repeatedly able to obtain 
this office in several communities at once, pciiuiming 
its functions by deputies.* 

If independence survived tliis attack, the next peril 
speedily approached. Tlie (.lllrers ami coinirilM of tlie 
" Commime " or Goncral Coinniunity were disowned by 
the Commonalty ; who, assisted by the organization of the 
guilds^ whose members formed the greater part of their 
body, constituted themselves into a separate association, 
styling themselves the Popolo, or People, passing their 
own lawB^ refusing obedience to all otheiB, and electing 
their own office-bearerB, at the head of whom stood the 
CSapitano del Popolo, or Captam of the People. In this 
crisia the nobles of some towns retired from pnblic life ; 
those of others, unless prevented, as they oft^ were, by 
decrees passed for the purpose, made themselves com- 
moners by enrolment in tlie iruilds. Every whore there 
arose an anomalous constitution, under wliirh those 
towns that had not become the subjects of their !'( lest^ 
or their more powerful republican neiglil ours, were en- 
slaved by their new Captain of the Commons, 

A veiy few words will explain the situation of Middle 
and Upper Italy about the end of the thirteenth eentmy, 
the epoch at which for the present we leave the history 
of the country. 

The cities of Toscany, whose Goelf league in the 
pontificate of Innocent IIL was led by Florence^ and 
opposed by a counter league headed by the Ghibelline 
Pisa, retahied their republican institutions ; and severtU 
of them, such as Piistoia, Voltcrra, Cortona, and Perugia 
in the Florentine federation, with Lucca, Arezzo, and 
Siena in the i'is^tn, were remarkable both for their pro- 
sperity and for tlie excellence of the institutions which 
had been estfil^lished even l^ysome of the smallest among 
them* The maritime republics of Venice and Genoa 



• Savisrny* vol. iii. p. 117-120. Raumer, vol. v. p. 256, Mu- 
raturi, Aotichit^ Estensi, torn. i. p. torn. ii. p. 2b. 
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were likewise free ; as was the case also with those 
towns of the Genoese territory which had not been 
made dependent either by their great commercial neigh« 
boar, or by one or two connts of the district* The poli- 
tical institutions of all these cities, so £Ekr as they are 
important enough to be noticed, will find a place in the 
next period, which was that of their greatest prosperity* 
Most of the other republics had lost their independence 
before the year 1800, and all of them before I960. 
Some had been directly subjugated either by the Pode8t4 
or the Giptain of the People, or by other powerful men 
for whose enterprises internal anarchy had made room ; 
and tlicjie new sovereigns, usually calling themselves 
Signori or Lords of the cities, founded hereditary prin- 
cipalities, whose pennanence varied to a great extent. 
Other townSy having been first subjected by their re- 
publican neighbourSy passed with them into the hands 
of the new princes, under whom the north of Italy ereiy 
where exhibited a marked tendency towards the forma* 
tion of a few large principalities. 

Some details as to the constitutional history of the 
pnncipal towns in Lombardy, will at once enlarge otur 
knowledge regardincf the principles of their internal 

polity, and serve as a ubefui introduction to the annals 
of the succeeding ages.* 

By the constitution of Milan, as it presents itself soon 
after 1100, f ile right of active citizenship and of atteiui- 
ance in the General Parliament was vested in two classes; 
the ccclesiasticfl^ and those laymen who were heads of 
families. The commoners were visually called Nego- 
tiatores, and belonged chiefly but not exduaiTely to 
the class of traders and artisans ; the noblee^ as in most 



* For the constitutional history of the Italian cities durinp the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Haumer, in his History of the 
Hohenstauftifi Princes (vol. p. 151-9ft5)« h«s Meiiinulatad a 
mass of cun'ou9 materials, which requires considermbta nfting, but 
probably indicates all that is \'\Vo\y to be evcT known at to the 
tpeciil uutitutioni of the «eYeral towns. 
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other towns, were divided into Capitanei aDdValvaasores. 
In the middle of the centaiy appears a Special or Secret 
Council, whose members appear to have been principally 
nobles ; and the Consols, whose numbers varied, seem 
likewise to have been usually taken from that order; but» 
soon after that tune, the lower members of the txading 
class completed an oiganization which made their office- 
beareiB exceedingly powerful. For, In the first place, in 
119% the commoners introduced a Podest^ as the regu- 
lar head of the administration, and efiected other diaiiges 
still more dangerous. Upon this, the butcherB^baker8,and 
otiier lower artisans formed themselves into a corporation 
called the Society of Saint Ambrose, which succeeded in 
obtaining not merely courts and officers of its own, but 
a speciiied share in the public revenue and tlie general 
government ; and Llie merchants and richer commoners 
sought, with some success, to neutralize the new club 
by procuring similar privileges for one of their own, 
which they called the Motta. The nobles, justly 
alarmed for the influence of their order, but divided by 
jealousies among themselves, completed the confusion 
by instituting two similar societies, composed respec- 
tively of the higher nobility and the lower. This 
vicious polity led, by necessary consequence, to inces- 
sant broils, which aU attempts at composition failed 
to appease ; and, in 1240, the commoners lie came all- 
powerful by the appointment of Pagano della Torre, as 
Captain of the Peoj^e, The continued resistance of the 
nobles led to repeated decrees of banishment against the 
whole body ; but their subjugation was no sooner com- 
pleted than the Motta and the corporation of Saint 
Ambrose quarrelled among themselves. A property-tax, 
made necessary by the ambairasament of the city-exche- 
quer, was opposed by the former, who leagued with the 
nobles, and with the family Della Torre, who had renoun- 
ced their rank for the sake of civic influence. In 1264, 
one of that liouse was declared perpetual Lord of Milan, 
as well as of those towns and villiLres ^v]lich, loni,^ de- 
pendent on that city, had been usually allowed by it to 
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choose their own magistrates, with powers of adminis- 
tration and a limited jurisdiction, Delia Torre, soon 
adding to his princedom Bergamo, Vercelli, and Como, 
paved the way for the wide sovereignty afterwarda 
wielded hy his family^a gieat rivals the Viacsonti, who, 
the year 12779 hacda of Milan and its de> 
pendencies.* 

The constitution of Verona was distinguished by se- 
veral interesting pecnUarities* Adopting a policy very 
common in Lombordy, the city, £rom an early date, 
encouraged the Yassals and villeins of the neighbouiing 
barons to enter its commnnity, by conferring the right 
of citizenship on all persons who had resided two years 
within the walls. But the inhabitants at large seem not 
to have possessed any general parliament ; and the con- 
sular government gave way about 1178 to a foreign 
Podesti, who was ap[Hji]ited hy a Council of Eighty, the 
only board administrative or deliberative of which we 
discover any traces in those times* For a place at that 
boaxd, or admission to any pnblic office^ those citizens 
only were qualified whose names were found in a list 
annually prepared; and^ for insertion in it, a citizen 
was reqniied to show eiUier that he enjoyed a yearly 
Income of a thousand Veronese lire, or that he possessed 
a complete suit of armour, or thirdly, that he derived 
his descent from persons of noble birth, who had served 
the community. When the commons waxed powerftil, 
this aristocratic polity natur;illy excited discontents, 
which in 1225 were farther inflamed by their PodestA 
Eccelino da Romano. This man, under tlie forms of a 
mock constitution, dexterously contrived for seeming to 
give all privileges to the commons, and yet leaving no 
real power to any order of the citizens, was now lord of 
the city and its district. In 1259, Verona was freed 
firom the cruelty of the third Eccelino, whose usual titl^ 



• Antichita Longobardico-Milancsi. tom. i. p. 234-25(>. Raumor, 
vol. V. p. 183-1[>3. Sismondi, tome ii. pp. 25J, tomeiii* 
pp. 50, 132, 272-277, 451-454. 
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Tlie T^Tant, does barely justice to his crimes ; but it 
escaped ouly that it micrht fall, tlie year after, into the 
hands of Mastino^ the founder of the celebrated house 
Delia Scala * 

In Maiitua, after the consul?' hnd given way to the 
Podcsta, wc find tlie functions of tiiat ofticcr controlled, 
as in many other Italian towns, by an elective board of 
Anriani or £lders ; and the Great Cooncil is stated to 
liave been open both to no])les and commoners* The 
city was reduced in 1275 by the Buonaccorsi, whom it 
diOTe out in 1328, to supply their place by the house of 
Gonzaga» afterwards 80 eminent. Many other towns fell, 
in the course of the thirteenth centaiy^nnder dominatlonB 
equally ephemeral. Such was the &te of BaTenna, 
which has bequeathed to us a moat curious and Taluable 
series of statutes^ illustrating better than any other pub- 
lished documents of the times, the state of society and 
maanexsy and showing the city to haye had a oonsti- 
tation tending strongly to aristocfacy. In its Great 
Council, the number of members was only 250, while the 
Special Council had 70 ; and its Podcsta was chosen by 
a process wiih h, combining in repeated operations the 
casting of lots ^vith the voting of the Great Council, was 
altojrether very like the favourite modes of procedure in 
Venice. From 1275 it was subject to the family of the 
Novello da Polenta-I" Bolocrna, many of whose constitu- 
tional peculiarities were exceeciiimly remarkable, suffered 
in 1228 a revolution, which affords one of the most de- 
tailed examples of the triutnj)h of the Popolo over the 
Commune. In 1273, again, the tragical deaths of the 
Bolognese lovers, Imilda Lambertazzi and Bonifazio 
Gieremei, indicated those fierce passions, which, as in the 
murder of Buondelmonti at Florence in 1250, so often 
transformed political animosities into mortal funily 



* Ramner, vol. t. p. S49-252. Sumondi» tome ii. p. 267-293; 
tome iii. pp. 10, 111, 119, 199-220. 

-f- sifp the very rnrc work of Fantuzzi, Monument i "Ravpnnati, 
(» turn. Ib0l-18<)4 ; torn. i. (Pn^faz.) ; torn. iv. p, ]&-i54. Raumer, 
vul. V. p. 206-213. Sbmondi, tome ir. p» 426. 
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feuds. In 13o7, Bologna fell under its Captain of the 
People, named Taddi o Pepoli, who in 1340 transferred 
his rights over it to the Papal See.* Padua chiefly 
merits notice for the democratic spirit of its polity. 
The Greneral Parliaments are mentioned as late as 1256 ; 
and the duties of a council of secresy, as advisers or 
controllei^ of the CaptaiDi were discharged by a board 
of Anaiani or Savii, seven of whom were diosen by 
each quarter of the city. After having been tyrannized 
over by Eooelino da BomanOy it was permanently Bubju- 
gated by the unfortunate ftmily of the Carrara^ who were 
its lords ldl8.t Fiacenza presents^ in the annals 
of its constitution, nothing that interests us so much 
as the nicmuirs of the family of Scutii, who, from the 
position of wealthy citizens, rose in tlie latter half of the 
thirteenth century to be its absolute lords, by a cautious 
progress which ono is almost tempted to consider as 
nationally characteristic. For, although we must be 
allowed to smile at the clumsily invented g iu alogy 
which claimed for them a descent from an £arl Douglu^ 
a brother of the Scottish king Achaius^ and a companion- 
in-arms of Cliarlemagne, yet the common opinion is^ 
that their founders in Italy were really adTentureiB 
beloiqpng to the border-clan of Scott*:}; The marquises 
of Estey the only princely house in Lombardy which, 
with the exception of some Piedmontese^ coidd truly 
boast of ancient distinction in lineage, were also among 
the earliest to establish an absolute sovereignty. Re- 
ducing Fcrrara in 1240, and Modena in 12B9, they soon 
added to these the town and district of Reggio. 

So far as it is possible to judge of the internal state of 
the Piedmontese cities, from the vexy scanty information 



• Savigny, vol. iii. p. 121-135. Savioli, Annali Eolojrnesi, 1784- 
1795, passim. Raumer, vol. v. p. 152-1 (i^). Sismondi, tome ii. pp. 
2o3, 452 ; tome iii. pp. 101-108, 442, 4oti j tome v. p. 270-276. 

t RaunMT, Tol. v. p. 194. Stimondi, tome iU. pp. 16, 199-906 ; 
tome iv. p. 401-416. 

X Mcmorie di Piaoensft [Pogg^iJ* 1767, torn. i. pb 269-268 ; 
torn. V. p. 20, k9» 
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which is accessible in regard to them, their municipal 
iDStitatioiis do not appear to have at all developed 
themselra wiUi that activity which we have remaiked 
in the communities of the oih&t provinces. They were 
kept in check, as we have seen, by the powerful counts 
and mavqnises whose tenitories extended every where 
aionnd ; and even the most eoeigetic among tlkem did 
not seek to gain strength so often by self-dependence 
and internal organization^ as by placing themselves un- 
der the protection of the bishops, aiid betting up the 
authority of tliese ecclesiii^tic.il superiors as a shield 
acrainst the usurpations of the warlike baroiis. In such 
a jtosition, accordingly, wo hnd Turin, which, repeatedly 
in revolt iigaiust its counts of the house of Savoy, and 
once imprisoning the whole family for several years, 
submitted without resistance to the administration of its 
bishop. Tlie temporal power of this prelate extended 
in more than one period over the greater part of the old 
principality of Piedmont ; and an authority little less 
extensive was exercised by the Bishop of Yercelliy whose 
episcopal city, subject to no count or other hereditary 
rnler, was in the thirteenth century the most powerM 
and independent town in Western Lombardy.* Novara 
probably idnked second, and Vk^ssandi ia, the city founded 
by the LoHibard League, r lasses itself, through its history 
if not by its position, with this region rather tlmn that 
to which it owed its onYnn. The constitution given to it 
was singular, on account of its creating a peculiar species 
of nobiUty. The whole community^ whether previously 
xanking as nobles or commoners, were divided into two 
races : the first embraced the- founders of the town and 
their descendants ; the second contained all other citi- 
zens : men of the former race were alone eligible as 
Attw*^r>i • and the great conndl, the tribunals^ and all 
offidal boards, were also half filled up fipom its members. 
The turbulence of this city may be estimated by the 
aid of one extract from its annals. After its citizens. 



• Denina, Italia Occident, torn. i. pp. 14M44, 136490, 203-205. 
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along with Pavia, Tortona, Asti, and other towns, had 
nominated as its lord Guillaume marquis of Montferrat, 
they rebelled against him, seized his person, and confined 
him in an iron cage till the year 1292, when he died.* 
In the end of the thirtocnth century, then, although 
Beveial of the lavger Piedmonteae citiea were appa- 
rently as &r independent as they had ever been, yet the 
Counts of Savoy on the one hand, and the Visconti of 
Milan on the other, were encroaching rapidly on their 
territories ; and all the communities were prepared for 
sinking with little opposition into absolute subjection 
under these powerful princes. But, in certain particulars, 
the situation of most of them, previously less favourable 
than that of the iVcer Lombard towns, was now likely to 
be much superior. Those among them which speodily 
became parts of the dominions, either of the Counts of 
Savoy or Marquises of Montferrat, did so without any 
violent revolution ; and seemed in many respects to be 
only re-entermg upon relations that had been for a time 
fluapended. Their nobles and other persons of the higher 
orders retained the same pomtion which they had always 
held, and were thus prepared to form a bulwark for 
the community against attacks of the new sovereign ; 
the general connexion of the cities and districts with 
each other was in like manner undisturbed ; the feudal 
institutions, if not deeply rooted, w^re at least widely 
diiiused ; and, both in Montferrat, and in the dominions 
of the Counts of Siivoy, there were Diets or provin- 
cial meetings of the states, which were calculated to 
serve as no inconsiderable checks on the monarchical 
prerogative*t On the fall of those Italian cities that 
had been more decidedly free, every thing presented an 
aspect quite dissimilar to this. Feudalism had been stop- 
ped in its early growth ; n6 diets^ general or provincial, 
had been held since the defeat of the emperors ; and the 
usurping princes were thus freed from iJl the risks that 

* lUumer, vol. y. p. 151. Beniiii, tonu L pp. 185^ 189* 232. 

Sismondi, tome iv. p. 218. 
t Denina* torn, i, p. 24d; iom. ii. p. 12d> 
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tbeir power might have experienced firom such bodies, 
the rude beginnings of national representation and pub- 
lic freedom. Witliin the cities^ likewise^ the dissensions 
which had pieoeded their oyerthzow, remoying all par-> 
tial privileges^ and all real distinctions of rank^ and in 
most places laying the nobles at the feet of the third 
estate, did by this very means weaken all orders of the 
community, and generate that spiritless apathy with 
which the subjects of the Italian principalities submitted 
to the rule of their despotic masters. 

THE STATE OP SOCIETY. 

During the three centuries preceding the fourteenth, 
religion, eitlicr in its suljalance or in its forms, waa 
more closely woven into the history of tlie world tlian it 
has l)cen at any subsequent period. The Italians, who 
rejected the kniglitly portion of chivalry, eagerly im- 
bibed its wild and ignorant devotion ; and the church, 
its doctrines, its rites, and its ministers^ mingle in every 
scene of the troubled times. The monastic orders con- 
tinued to flourish, and their connexion with the aristo- 
cracy was cemented both by the high birth of many 
monk% and by their institutions^ especially that common 
one so useful for both parties in an age of violence^ 
which made noblemen accept the office of Advocates for 
particular monasteries or churehes^ whose claims they 
were bound to defend both in courts of law and by , 
force of anns.* Pilgrimages were fiivoured, and the 
severities of the old penitential canons commuted for 
pecuniary indulgences. " 

I'here arose, it is true, mucli resistance to the civil 
claims of the ecdesiaistics, especially their demand of 

• The Gonfalone, or Standard of the church, borne in proces- 
sions by the Avvocato, gave name to the noble family of Confa^ 
lonieri, standard-bearers of the cathedral of Milan. Muratori, 
Antich. Ital. torn. iii. p. 356. Count Federip:o, the reprcpentative 
of the house, having been in 1620 consigned to an Austrian dungeon 
lor political offences, along with the poet PeUieo sud others, wu re. 
leased under the amnesty proclaimed on the Emperor Ferdinand'! 
coronation in the autnmn of i638. 
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exemption both from taxes and lay-jurisdiction : and we 
£nd some curiousinstances in which, amidstsuchdisputei^ 
the sacied chaiacter of the clei^ was quite foigotten. 
In Rome we have noticed remarkable ontbieaks of 
thb spirit ; bat ihefe were many also in other pkees. 
In 1218, when the Bishop of Fano xefiised to contribute 
money for fortifying the town, the Podestii brought 
him to reason by dint of hnnger, forbidding all citizens 
to sell provisions to him. In 1224, the Bishop of Flor- 
ence laid the city under a spiritual interdict : the com- 
munity retorted by passing against liim a sentence of 
civil outlawry ; and the pope was not able to punish the 
bold act by any thing more severe than a reprimand and 
a moderate line. But these cases are deviations from 
ihv sjjirit of the times, which was deeply devotional, 
and this temper it is that we see illustrated by the most 
frequent examples. 

In the eleventh century there arose several monastic 
foundations which are still highly interesting. The 
Benedictine monastery of La Cava^ so picturesquely 
situated between Naples and Salerno, and so famous for 
the records in its library, was founded by AdeKero of 
Salerno, who died in 1069* Bruno of Cologne^ institut- 
ing the Carthusian mle in 1086, introduced it into 
Calabria in 1090. The two celebrated establishments of 
Camalddi and Vallombrosa, situated among the woods 
of the highest Tuscan Apennines^ were subjected to new 
regulations of peculiar harnhnesi^ adapted to the general 
order of the Benedictines. 

Saint Romuald, who founded the rule of Camaldoli 
in tlie year 1012, wiib a native of Ravenna, and of noble 
birth.* In early life he attended his father in a duel 
about a heritage: the adversary, a kinsman of the family, 
was killed on the spot, and Romuald, filled with horror, 
fli d into the south of Italy, where he entered the monas- 
tery of Monte Cassino, to expiate the slaughter by a 
penance of forty days^ in the way usual with those who 



* Helyot, Hiitotre dst Ordrei Monutiqiies, 1714; tome v. p. 144. 
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had themselves shed blood. The monks wrought on 

the snseeptible youth : while he lay praying by night 
in the abbey -church with one of them at his side, a 
vision of Saint Apollinaris in glory illuminated the 
place ; and the awed penitent took the vows. The 
otiier brr tliren attempted to kill him, on account of hi3 
strictness and rising fame ; but, after several adventures, 
including the convenionof a homicidal Doge of Venice, 
we find him living as a recluse in Catalonia. On its being 
rnmonied that the saint intended to leave Spain, tho 
pious peasants of the district molved to mnider him, that 
their eoontiy might possess at least the ooipse of so 
holy a man : Bomnald escaped by feigning madness, and 
letnmed to Ravenna, where he fbnnd that his ftther, 
who had become a monk, was tired of the cloister, and 
wished to return to the world. The dutiful son seized the 
old nian, imprisoned him, fasted and prayed with him : 
the backslider was converted, repented of his guilt, 
and, worn out by his enforced penance, gave up tho 
ghost. After building several monasteries, in none of 
which would the ecclesiastics conform to his strict rules, 
the saint retired to the Apennines of Tuscany, where, 
in the littk meadow of Camaldoli, watered by seven 
springs, he founded his renowned oider. Having after- 
wards spent seveial yean in unbroken silence, he retired 
to one of his own convents in Camerino^ where he had 
prophesied that he should dk^ and no man see his death. 
One evening, a little before sunset, he ordered the two 
monks who attended him to leave him till daybreak, 
and then return to say matins : in the night they broke 
into his cell and found him lying dead. His monastery 
at Camaldoli has survived the changes of our own times, 
though with shorn revenues and diminished num- 
bers. We reach it by tracing a little stream upwards 
into dells among the woody mountains till we come 
to a flat meadow, where, on a spot originally called 
fontebuono^ stands the principal convent, first erected 
as an infinnary and novidate-house^ hut soon appro- 
priated to those brethren who could not bear the sev^ 
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rities and the nine-months' winter of the Sacro Eremo 
or hermitage of the founder. This holy retreat is ap- 
proachied by a steep ascent of a mile from the abbey, 
thioogh a deep rocky ravine^ lined with huge pinea, 
and watered by the daahiiig riyiilet: the hermitage, 
an enclosure with a chiirch» contains about forty ceUs^ 
and the two or three monks who still reside there are 
solitaries^ meeting only for worship. The rest of the 
brethren are cocuobiks; but their rules likewise are 
extremely severe. 

The order of Vallombrosa was founded about tho 
year 1039 by Giovanni Gualberto, son of the lord of 
Pc troio, in the Tuscan Val di Pesa. Hi>? l)rother Ugo 
having been killed, his fether strictly charged him to 
execute yengeance for the crime ; and one day, riding to 
Florence with his squires^ Giovanni met the murderer 
in a narrow pass where neither could turn back. While 
he prepared to stab him, the unhappy man threw him- 
self at his feety imploring pardon for the love of Jesus 
Christ crucified : the young avenger of blood hesitated, 
stretched out his hand, and declared that he did pardon 
his enemy, as he hoped to be himself forgiven. After 
thiii, entoriiig the church of Siiu Miiiiato on the hill close 
to Florence, he kiu It down to pray before an altar, when 
the figure of tlic crucifix bowed, or seemed to bow, its 
head, as if tluiiiking liim for his victory over himself. 
He immediately retired to the adjacent Benedictine 
monastery, and there, at the age of eighteen, took the 
vows in spite of the resistance of hLs family. His abbey 
of Vallombrosa, situated^ like Camaldoli, far up among 
the Apennines^ is frequently visited by travellers ; and 
its meadow, enclosed by rocks, mountains, and deep pine 
woodsy from whose outer edge we look over the Upper 
Yaldamo, is believed to have furnished to Milton hints 
for his Paradise. The Ysllombrosan convent, like that 
of Camaldoli, was originally a hermitage, occupy in the 
site now covered by the Paradisino, on m >tcep ^^■oody 
cliff. The extensive cloisters wbich stand on the plam at 
the foot of the rock were erected as a hospice, and a lodge 
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for the novieesy whose year was spent in keeping swine 
and in other menial occupations. Their entrance into the 
order, too, was pre&ced by three days and nights spent 
in lying on the earth, covered with the cowl, motionlea^ 
sflent, and meditating on the mysteries of the passion ; 
but the strictness of the rules has now probably de- 
creased nearly as nuich as the wealth of the establisliineiit. 
Giuvanui founded several religious houses, aiid is said to 
have worked m one of them a miracle which is \n ortli 
recording for the sake of its motive. Ilavinc;' been told 
that the abbot had accepted from a dying man a deed of 
gift which left the testator's children in beggary, he went 
to the conyent, demanded the parchment, tore it in pieces^ 
and prayed that God and Samt Peter would punish the 
sumers* He had scarcely crossed the threshold when 
the buildings caught fire ; but the indignant saint did 
sot condescend so much as to look back on the flames 
which destroyed them.* 

The reformed rules of Camaldoli and Vallombrosa had 
been mainly produced as counterpoises to the increas- 
ing laxness of discipline amung the clergy ; and tliis 
motive continually acqnirt d additional strength, espe- 
cially when, besides single protestors (like the monk 
Arnold of Brescia, burned at lionie in 1155), the teneta 
of tlie Albigenses and other heretics had spread from 
Piedmont into Tuscany and Romagna. In the h^^inning 
of the thirteenth century, the two orders of Begging 
Friars were instituted, who bound themselves to abjure 
the snare of wealth, for their order as well as for the 
individuals, and, in ^eir several spheres, to combat the 
dissenters from the church* The Dominicans, established 
in Spain in 1215, were to preach to the people, and to 
act as inquisitors and avengers of the faith ; the Fran- 
ciscans, founded in Italy in 1210, were to win tlie laity 
by poverty, purity rif life, and zeal in teaching. The 
Inq^uisition, under tlie management of Dominic, was 
oigauized, and the intamous crusade against the French 



* Helyot, Histoire des Ordm Monastiquet, tome v. 305. 
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Albigenses planned by Innocent 111., who (one feels re- 
luctant to avow the fact) sold his protection to the cities 
of the Lombard League by stfpukting that they should 

punish the heretics. Milan began its persecutions in 
1220; and the Veronese friar Pietro, usually railed 
Saint Peter Martyr, head in cr the Dominicans, prcaclied 
fire and slaughter through Lomhardy till he was mur- 
dered hv tliP kinsmen of one of his victims. 

The Franciscan order was founded hv the enthusiastic 
Giovanni Bemardoni, who, bom in 1182, was canonized 
by the name of Saint Francis, and whose short life of 
voluntaiy suffering interests nsthiongh the mist of fable. 
His graye is in the singular old choich of his order in 
his native town of Assisi ; and on the locky edge of a 
h^h Tuscan mountain, a few miles beyond Bibbiena, 
stands his fieimous convent of Lavema, still inhabited by 
a favourite congregation of his disciples. Beneath one 
of its hiiildings is a sacred chapel, enclosing the cave in 
which he is Siiid to have received the Stigmata, or five 
wounds of Christ, miraculously im2)rcsscd on his hody. 
The story, attest ( d hy the pope of the day, is canonical ;* 
but this is not the ea>e with «ome of the local siijKTsti- 
tions still forming the stock of the copartnery ; such as 
the well-filled cabinet of relics, or the pretty story (re- 
corded in inscribed tablets on the side of the path) of the 
inspired birds wliich guided Francis to the forest on the 
rocky where his monasteiy was destined to stand. 

The execution of the laws may be appreciated fiom 
two facts. Letters of reprisals for robberies committed 

upon traders on the road were in constant use, and the 
system was at its worst towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century. The trial by ordeal also continued in all 
its forms, and that by battle became more and more 
bloody in every new century. In 1064 Saint John Gual- 
bert hgures in one of those ordeal-stories, the facts of 
which compel us to impute fraud to the one party or the 
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other. The samt charged the Biahop of Florenoe mth 

having been simoniacally elected ; and a pile of wood, 
erected m the cuurt-ycird oi Settimo, a Vallombrosan 
inouiistery near Florence, wiis burned to a red-heat, a 
passage of a fathom in width being left in tfie middle. 
Pietro, a monk ot the convent, after praying, and giving 
the kiss of peace to his brctiiren, took off his sandals, 
and, walking slowly along the passage amidst the glow- 
ing embers, came out without mark or hurt: Pope 
Alexander II. deposed theacciued prelate, and the monk 
was made bishop of Albano and a cardinal. The ordeal 
of battle was not shunned by the ecclesiastics of either 
sex. Abont the year 1014^ the hinds of Anghiera^ on 
the Logo 9Caggiore, were clauned at once by a eertaia 
Count Hugo and by Enphrasia, abbess of the Favian 
monastery of San Felice ; and the question was fought 
in presence of the Emperor Henry II., in the precincts 
of the old palace of Pa via. " By tlie aid of divine 
grace" (as the deed has it) the chanipinn of the abbess 
conquered, and an imperial charter adjudged the lands 
to the convent. In a later story, the date of which is 
about 1200, one appeal to heaven was neutralized by 
another. A young female named Galeazza, belonging 
to the neighbourhood of Pavia, was accused of having 
poisoned her brother : she denied the chaigei and was 
appointed to defend heradf by a champion. Love or 
money piocnred for her a defender, but he was Tsnqiush' 
ed, and the unhappy girl was sentenced to be mstantlj 
burned. Lanfianc, the archbishops who died a year or 
two before, had worked many miracles ; and Graleazza, 
on her \vay to execution, and after she was placed bound 
in the midst of the flames, called incessantly on his 
name. The fire refused to touch her; burning thorns 
were heaped on her in vain ; she was rek^ased, and 
went with her champion and kinsfolk to prostrate her- 
self at the tomb of her sainted rescuer. The priest of 
the parish attested the miracle upon oath, and Bernard, 
then archbishop of Pavia, inserted it in his biography 
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of his predecessor, which is still extant.* Champion* 
ship in these judicial combats was, while the weapons 
were staves, a regular profession. The statutes of Ve- 
rona, dated in 1228, fix. a maximum price for each piece 
of work ; and in Padua, as late at least as the fall of 
the tyrant Eocelino, the hired bravos were masked. But 
these trained fighters must hare been paid well if tha 
magistracies had put in execution that law of the times^ 
which condemned the beaten champion to the loss of 
bis light hand for bis presumed perjury .t 

TiUeinage, which had become gradually rarer in Italy 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, disappeared 
altogether in the fourteenth. The struggles of the towns 
for their independence aided tliis reform, for in sereral 
instances the iminicipalities freed large numbers of 
male serfs on condition of rcceivintr their militaiy ser- 
vices. Thus in 1256 the Connnune of Bologna pur- 
chased and emancipated all the villeins of the district, 
of both sexes, fartlur securing the good-will of the 
men by large donatives. J It has been lately observed 
that the enfrancliisement of the serfs in Tuscany, and 
perhaps elsewhere^ was attended with an effect which 
most historians have overlooked, but which, if it did 
take place extensiyely, must have exerted a wonderful 
influence on the rcvolntioDS of the period. Many of the 
villeins, it is said, became proprietors (subject to fixed 
yeaily payments) of the grounds to wbteh they bad been 
attached, and there was thus formed a numerous dasB 
of petty landholders resembling that which, chiefly ori- 
ginating in the sixteenth century, still subsists in the 
dnchy of Lucca.§ Under this system, Tuscan hamlets 

* See the Collection of the Bollandists ; Acta Sanotonun jQiui 

(die 23), torn. iv. p. 628, in vita S. Lanfranci. 
t Muratori, Antich. Ital. Dissert, xxxix. tonu ii* 
I Ibid. Dissert, xiv. torn. i. p. 156. 

I Romohr, Unprung der Besititotigfkeit des Colenen im nmeren 
Toscana ; Hamburff, 1830. Compare Muratori's Ditsertaftion last 
cited ; Raumer, vol. v. p. 364, &c. Conaolt alsot for Romagnay the 
documents in Fantuxxt* 
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wliicli now contain two or tliree households, beoanie in 
the thirteenth century villages of one or two luindred 
souls ; and a vigorous race of free peasants were trained 
to fill the ranks of the Florentme or Sienese militia. 
But, at all events, such a state of possession did not 
stunrive the end of the thirteenth centcuy^ and the mo- 
dem eystem of tenancy soon became general. What- 
trer the position of the peasantiy was in relation to the 
sotl^ their inteUlgence and industiy in those ages were 
remarkable ; and» particularly in Lombardy, agriculture 
was brought to Tcry high exoellenee. 

The spectacles of the middle ages, — the tournaments, 
pj^eants, and the like, — scarcely n aehed in Italy, till 
the fourteciitii ceiiLury, tliat importance which should 
deserve notice. lu 1214 there was represented at Treviso 
a pageant of the Castle of Honour defended by ladies ; 
and in 1298 the Mystery of the Passion was acted in 
Friuli by ecclesiastics in the bishop's palace. Of Italian 
chivalry genuine examples will hardly be found, unless 
we choose to accept as such that odd exhibition which 
took place in 1282, when Charles of Anjou and Pedro of 
Amgon exchanged personal defiances^ and agreed to de- 
cide the possession of Sicily by single combat at Bor- 
deaux, under the eye of Edward L of England as judge 
of the lists. Charles travelled to Gascony with a hun- 
dred knights, and waited a whole day for iiii advur:>ary 
and the judge, neither of whom appeared.* 



• Giannooe, lib^ xz. cap. 7* Rymer^t FcDdm» voL i. part 2. 
p, 621-624, edit 1816. 
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1294. Bomfaci) VIII. (Benedetto 

Gaetani) 
laos. BenedictXL(Nieool^Boc* 

casini) 



Secesftion to Avignon., 1305. 
1305. Clement V. (Bertrand de 
Goth) 

1816. John XXIL (Jacqnes d* 
Rose) 
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1834* Benediek XII. (Jacques| 

Fournier) \ i x- ? u r a 

1342. Clement VifPierreHo^cr)' ^' '^"^^''^i^t ''•^ 
13d2. Innocent VL (Etienne 

d* Albert) i 1309. Robert (The Wbe) 

1362. Urbin Y. (GuiUaiime da 1 1343. Jouma t 



Grille) 

1870. Gregory XI. (Pimrre 
The Recession ends, 1377. 



Sehumo/^ Wut^ 1378-1417. 

1. Popes 171 Rome, 
1378. Urban VI. (Bartolommeo 

Pri^ano) 
1389. Boniface IX. (Pietro To- 
macelli) 

1404. Innocent VII. (Cosmato 

de' Meliorati) 
1406. Gregory XIL (Angdo 

Corrano) 
1400. Alexander V.(PetruiPliy- 

largjTius) 

1410. John XXIII. (Balfhassare 

Cossa) 

2. Anii^Popes in Avignon. 
1378. Clement VII. (Robert of 

Geneva) 
1304. Benedict XIIL (Pedro de 



Unditpuied Seriei. 
1417. Martm V. (Ottone Colon- 

1431. Eugenius IV. (Gabriele 

Condolmeri) 
1447. Aichoias V. (Tominaso di 

Sarxana) 
1455. Calixtiis m. (Alfonso 

Borgia) 

1458. Puis II. (i^neas Silvius 

Piccolomini) 
1464. Paul II. (Pietro Barbo) 
1471. Sixtus IV. (Fi 



1362. Charles IIL 

Ladislaus 
1414. Joanna II. 

2. Sicily : House of Arcufon, 
1337. Peter IL, ^ of SieUy 
1342. LodoTico 

1355. Frederic IlL 
1377. Maria 

1402. Martin I., king of Aragon 
1400. Martin II., kingof Aragon 
1412. Ferdinand, king of Aragon 
1416. Alfon<K> I., king of Aragon 

3. Naples and Sicily : Home of 

Arugua, 
1435. Alfonso 1., king of Ar^pui 
1458. Ferdinand I.» king of the 
Two Siciliei 

1494. Alfonso II. 

1495. Ferdinand II. 
1486. Frederle 



miNCZfl OF VBK MILAVZaS. 

1295. Matteo Visconti, lord of 
Milan 

1322. Galeazzo Visconti 
1328. Azzo Visconti 
1339. Lucchino Visconti 
1349. Gian Visconti 

1354. Matteo II.— Bemebo- 
Galeazzo IL 

1378. Gian-GaleazsO'^Bemabo 
Visconti 

1355. Gian-Gaieazzo Visconti, 
dnke of Milan in 1305 

1402. Gian-Maria Visconti, duke 
1412. Filippo - Maria Viseonti, 

duke 

1447. Francesco Sforza, duke 

from 1450 
1466. Galeazso - Maria Sforia, 

della Rovere) duke 
1484. Innocent VIII. (Giambat- 1476. Gian - Galeazzo- Maria 



tista Cibo) 



Sforza, duke 



1492.' Alexander VI. (Rodrigoi 1494. Lodovico. Maria Sfoftat 



Bofgia) 



dak. 
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1293 
1308 
1317 
1S52 

1361 

1383 

1393, 

1441. 

1450, 



1471 



ZtTK XH FKRKAKAy XOSX- 

VAf AKD REGGIO. 

, Azzo VIIL marquis d*£st6 

, Folco 

. Rinaldo — Obizo III. 
Aldrovandino IIL 

Niccolo IL 

Alberto 
IViccolo IIL 
Liuneiio 

, Bono, first dvko of Mo- 

denaand Reg^o (1452), 
of Ferrara(U71) 

, Ercole I. 



1497. PbUibert II., Lo Bom 



COUNTS AND DL'KES OF SAVOY. 

1283. Amadeus V., Le Grand, 

eoant 
1323. Edonard 
1329. Aymon 

1343. Amadeus YL, Le Comte 
Verd 

1383. Amadeus VII., Le Rouge 
139I* Amadeus VIII., created 
duke ia 1417 

1461. Louis 

1465. Amadeiis IX. 

1472. Philibert I., Le Chasseur 

1462. ChftHps I., Le Goerrier 

14i>ti. rhiijp^e II., Sana Terre 



1311. 
1312. 
1328. 
1339. 
1348. 
13.54. 
1355. 
1356. 
1361. 
1365. 
1367. 
1382. 
1382. 
1400. 
1414. 
1423. 
1457. 
1462. 
1471. 
1473. 
1474. 
1476. 
1478. 
1485. 
1486. 
1501. 



DOGES OF VEVICF. 

PietroGradewgu, tiie49ih 

doge 
Marino Giorgi 
Giovanni Soranro 
Francesco Daudolo 
Bartolommeo Gradenigo 
Andrea Dandolo 
Marino Falier 
Giovanni (Jradenigo 
Giovaiuu Oelfino 
Lorenso Celsi 
Marco Comaro 
Andre I Contarini 
Mi 'luel Morosiui 
Autonio Venier 
Michiel Steno 
Tommaso IMocenigo 
Francesco Foscari 
Pasqual Malipier 
Cristoforo Moro 
Niccolo Tron 
Niccolo IMarcello 
Pietrn Mocenigo 
Andrea Vendramin 
Giovaani Moeenigo 
Marco Barbarigo 
Apostino Barbarigo 
LeorKirdo Loredan, the 
75tij doge 



In the middle of the fourteenth century all the Italian 
republic^ iiKiy 1)0 eon^idercd as already L-xtinct, except 
Venice, Genua, and the free towns of Tuscany. The 
petty sovereignties which rose on their ruins, in Central 
and Eastern Lomhardy, were next in their turn de- 
stroyed ; for, previously to the end of the century that 
followed, almost every one of these had ])een iiKor]>o- 
rated either into the states of the church, the territories 
of Venice, the principalities of the Estc and Gonza^ 
or the new dukedom of Milan. In like manner, the 
proyinoeB of Piedmont were organized under tlie de« 
dining marqniBate of Montferrat and the rising earl* 
dom of Savoy. The temporal kingdom of the popes 
enliugcd itself as their epizitual power decayed. The 
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kingdoin of Naples lemained stationaiy in regard both 
to its insdiutions and its boundaries. 
The great objects of interest between 1300 and 1500, 

are Venice and Florence, with (renoa and Pisa. During 
the early part of that period, nearly the wliole commerce 
of Europe, and much of its manufactures, were centred 
in these four coimnnnities ; and, although the two lat- 
ter, after a brief splendour, subsided into obscurity, yet 
the island-realm of the doges and the " fair city " on tlie 
Amo continued to flourish till the close of the middle 
ages. The internal history of these two common- 
wealths, so unlike in their character and polity, presents 
inexhaustible topics which never lose their attraction; 
and the constitutional changes of both proceed tOl the 
end ci the fifteenth centuiy, when Florence was virtu- 
ally the kingdom of the Medici, and Venice had sunk 
into the grasp of its formidable oligaidiy. 

When in 1500 we leave Italy, we see the foot of the 
foreign spoiler alicad}^ treading her vales. Weak in 
spirit as well as decaying in frame, she wtis about to 
be permanently subdued by the newly-consolidated 
monarchies of Transalpine Europe. 

THE STATE OF SOCIETY. 

But this active period cannot be to any useful extent 
appreciated by looking merely at the skeleton of its 
polity, or at those revolutions by which the children of 
the land passed, together with their soil, from one master 
to another. Its piety and irreligion,— its heroism and its 
crimes^ — its enlightenment in a few with darkness in the 
many,— -the pomp of its knightly courts which concealed 
vice and horror, and thewildnesB of its people whichsome- 
times disguised wretchedness and sometimes flowed from 
exuberant delight, — ^these and other features of the times 
in Italy cannot he illustrated except by sketches from 
the life, for which we have here but a narrow canvass. 

The mixed morality of the fourteenth century is dc- 
picted, with not more tlian the allowable exaggerations 
of poetry, in the pages of Dante and Boccaccio, which 

VOIi. II. K 
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exhibit tiie bmreiy, the patriotisin, and the softer vir* 
taes of their time, in stnnge contrast with itsfieroeneas 
and increaang licentioasneas. When we paas to the end 
of the snbseqnent age, we find much improTement in the 

court of the Medici at Florence, but none in the papal 
palace of the Vatican, where crimes too foul to be named 
were acted openly by Rodrigo Borgia and his horrible 
children. Individual purity might be found, and rude 
heroism oftener ; but thos^c centuries, magnihcent as their 
character was in art, and fine as their commencement and 
their close were in literature, may be more justly esti- 
mated from such insulated facts as do not exactly &U 
within the province of political history. 

From the opening of this period, Florence was torn 
by two fSactions, the Neri and Blanchi, or Black and 
Wliite Gnelfs^ names imported with the fend from 
Pistoia^ where &mily animosities had caused incessant 
bloodshed.* In 1301, a son of Corso Donati, the leader 
of the Neri (that faction which, the year after, exiled the 
])(>et Dante), piissing on horseback through thu square 
of Santa Croce, had stopped to hear a Dominican of the 
convent who ]) readied on the steps of the church. He 
there observed some of the other party riding along, 
headed by his own mother's brother, Niccolo de' Cerchi, 
Donati called his retainers, galloped after the Bianchi^ 
assaulted them just beyond the city gate, slew his uncle, 
and was then cut down himself, In Romagna occurred 
a little later the tragical story of Dante's Francesca of 
Bimini ; and her family in tiie next generation were 
dii^graoed by their chief, Bernardino da Polenta, lord d 
Ravenna, who, in the jubilee <ff 1350, beset the roada 
with his men-at-arms, robbed the male pilgrims, and 
carried oflF and dishonoured many of the females. The 
same region afterwards became even more wildly fierce. 
K;irly in the fifteentli century, it witnessed the melan- 
choly iate of Parisina Malatesta of Rimiui, tlie wii'e of 

* See the eurioiu picture of this desperate fend in Pistoia, 
drawn by Giovanni Viilani, Historie Fiorentine^ lib. viii* cap. 86 ; 
ep. Moratori, Rerum lulicarum Seriptores, torn, ziii, p. 368» 
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Nfccolo D'Este, marquis of Ferrara ; and that cata- 
strophe was followed by another scarcely less dreadfiiL 
Galeotto M nifredi, lord of Faenza, having married Ftai- 
oeaca Beniivoglio, daughter of the Prince of Bolognay not 
only was unfaithful to her, but treated her with croelty. 
She fled to her fiither, was reconciled to her husband, and 
returned ; bnt renewed seyerity and neglect Boon irritated 
the haughty woman beyond foigiveness. Galeotto, being 
fiilsely informed that she was sick, went to yhit her in her 
chamber : he was there attacked by four assassins ; and, 
while he struggled with tlitin, i^'ianccsca, leapiug irom 
the bed, stab])cd him to the heart. The secret history 
of tiu* Spanish family of the Borgia at Rome, in the end 
of the century, is too shocking to be taken as an exanij de 
of a whole generation ; but, in the very year in which 
Rodrigo, the most poisonous viper of that nest, was raised 
to the popedom, the Romans exhibited irightful instancea 
of that cowardly form of murder with which in later 
times they have been ao often chaiged. IMsorden had 
been generated in the city by the weak and venal rdgn 
of Innocent YIII. ; and in tSie course of his laet iUneas^ 
two hundred and twenty peieona were assassinated in 
the streets. 

During these centuries the church stood in suhstance 
untouched and unchanged ; but there arose important 
mf Mliti cations in the temper with which all classes of the 
community regarded both her institutions and her creed. 

Among tiie mass of the people, the undoubting devo- 
tion of the dark ages, although not extinct, now burned 
with an unsteady flame. On the other hand, from the 
epoch of the revival of literature, the educated la3rmen 
had been generally infected with a spirit of sceptidsniy or 
at least of indifference^ which, if it was unlikely to gene^ 
rate much poeitive sectarianism, had an obvious tendency 
to produce (as it is indeed aaid to have really produced 
in many instancea) a system of belief hoverhig between 
dassical idolatry and pure deism. Among the wiser and 
better of the clergy themselves, who saw their order 
deeply tainted by the prevailing depravity, there was a 
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frequent manifestation of a wish for reform in discipline, 
l^ffiiils of this kind, made hy pious ecclesiastics, were 
often more zealous than discreet ; and the ne^v miracles 
and ceremonies which some heads of the church intro- 
duced, were still less fittid to remedy the crying evils. 

Places of pilgrimage were proclaimed all over tlio 
peninsula as well as in Sicily. The Holy House of the 
Virgin, said to have marvellously descended on the Hill 
of Loretto in 1295, became the chief point of attraction ; 
•but its &me was rivalled by the jubilees or penitential 
pilgrimages to Bome^ instituted in 1800 by the cunning 
BonlfiEiee YHI., and designed to take place at intervals 
of fifty years* The reforms among the monastic commn* 
nities were measures dictated hy a better spirit. The 
Franciscans suffered several changes of this kind, and 
the most important steps which aiicctcd that order within 
the Alps were, the foniuition of the Ohservantines in 
1368, and that of the Minims in 1473. Fits of remorse 
occasionally spread like epidemics. The Flagellants had 
inundated Italy in 1260; and in 1399 crowds of peni- 
tents, clothed in white linen garments^ passed during 
three months finom town to town with covered faces^ 
bearing a crucifix, and singing the melancholy hymn of 
the Viigin at Calvary, then newly composed.* 

Among several ecclesiasticfl^ who came forward to 
preach reform both in morals and in the discipline of 
the churchy as Giovanni of Vicenza and others had done 
before, the most fiunous was the Fenarese Dominican 
GIrolamo Savonarola, who, in 1489, founded at Florence 
a penitential society, culkd the Piagnoni, half-religious 
half-political. At fii*st favoured by the court of Rome, he 
was afterwards persecuted l)y it, and lie and the Fran- 
ciscans were on the point of referring the truth of his 
doctrines and prophecies to the ordeal of hre ; i)ut one 
or both of the parties lost courage. Savonarola was be- 
sieged by the inconstant mob in S. Mark, the Florentine 

* Sfcabat mater dulurosa, 
Jozto erncem lacrymosa. 

Dun pendcbat filins. 
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conyent of his order ; and was burned aliTO in oonformity 
to a sentenee of the pope, prompted by the ruling fiiction 
in the city. Other heretics were also sacrificed in yorious 

parts of Italy towards tlie end of the same century; and 
no dissenters from the ehuieh escaped altogether the 
vifrilanee of the hishops and their inquisitorial assistants, 
the Dominicans. Thoso wlio were least molested seem 
to have been the peaeuable Waldenses or Vaudois, a eon- 
lessedly moral people, whose colonies, in the higlilaud 
Talleys of western Piedmont^ are alleged by their his- 
torians to have subsisted for ages before Uie early part 
of the thirteenth century, which, however, is the time 
when they begin to atfcniet general notice* Tliis sect^ 
now extending itself, had secret congregatioiu at Genoa» 
Florence, and the retired town of Aquila, in the Abnuaeo ; 
besides an avowed settlement in Calabria Citra, which the 
feudal lords of the district, pleased with their industry, 
were long ahle to protect from the jealousy of the church. 
In 1488, a crusade ajjpainst the Vaudois, blessed both by 
Sixtus IV. and Innocent VIIL, was proclaimed in the 
nortliern jirovinees ; and ^reat suffering took place before 
the Duke of Savoy could be persuaded to interfere for 
the rescue of his subjects. The suspension of persecution 
was only temporary, and their oonditipn became worse 
and worse. 

The enthusiasm of the White Penitents, and the calm 
retirement of the Waldenses, bore equally little resem* 
biance either to the commerdal activity of Florence and 
the three maritime repablics, or to the pomp which, from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, prerailed at 
the courts of the Neapolitan kings, and of the lords in 
Lombardy and Romagna. It was common to pru( hum 
all over Italy the holding of a court of piistime, at 
which, besides the neighbouring princes and nobles, 
til ere appeared minstrels, musicians, actors, sincrers, 
rope-dancers, and buffoons. The most celebrated of 
such festivals were those held at Mantua in 1340, on 
the marriages of some members of the Gonzaga family, 
and at Milan in ld68, when Galeazzo Yisconti gave Ids 
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daughter Violante to Edward IIL's son, Lionel duke of « 
Clarence. 

With the Lombard and Romagnol princedoms^ there 
arose a new qrstem of warfare, which was the curse of 
{he whole coiintty till the end of the fifteenth oentnxy. 
Cavaliy were now considered as the mun strength of 
annieSy and wais^ formerly mere forays, were lengthened 
into campaigns. Both causes tempted the employment 
of mercenary troops ; and every province was inundated 
by hireling bands called Companies of Adventure, led 
by captains (Coiidottieri) who themselves were equally 
venal, aiul passed without ceremony or shame from the 
service of one master to that of the next who paid them 
better. The first of these hordes was formed in 1343, 
chiefly of Germans, by one of that nation named 
Werner, who, wiUi most of his followers^ had served the 
Pisans in their wars against Florence. For some years his 
soldiery, when no prince or state employed them, roamed 
over the whole peninsula, and plundered with impunity. 
A stiU more terrible host, cslled tiie Great Company, was 
xaised nearly in the same way ten years after, by a !^neh 
knight of S. John, who is called Fra Monieale, and was 
beheaded by Riensi. Soon alter his death, this company, 
then under the captainship of Lando,aGerman,numbered 
5000 mounted men-at-ainis, with the usual complement 
of foot-soldiers, making in all a body of not less than 
20,000. The contemporary White Company, composed 
of French and Enc-lish, trained in the wars of Edward 
III., and including many of our islaiid-archers, was com- 
manded during thirty years, spent in the service of the 
popes, the Milanese, or the Florentines, or as an inde- 
pendent troop of robbers, by Sir John Hawkwood, one 
of the greatest leaders in the middle ages.* The oldest 



* Hallaro, vol. i. p. 499. The whole history of Hawkwood has 
in it so much of the serio-comic, that it may be allowable to meu>. 

tion even the trouble the Italians had in pronouncing his name, 
which did not settle tiown into its Italianized form of Acuto or 
Aguto till it had undergone many metamorphoses, of which his 
Italian biographer enumerates thirteen, including such versions as 
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native company, called that of Saint Greorge, was gather- 
ed in 1871) by Alberic count of Barbiano, a Bolognese 
noble ; and under liim for many yeai>' all the great sol- 
diers of the country learnt*! the art of war. We sliall 
immcdiiitely see his pupils founding petty kingduius. 

In the midst of scenes like these, Ibilian literature put 
forth its jrreenest shoots ; Italian liberty in Florence 
gained, and then lost, its fiercest battles ; and Italian 
sternness in Venice concentrated itself into an eSBenoe^ 
which, though a poison, was also an antiseptic. 

POLITICAL HISTORY. 

TU£ STAT£S QW THE CHURCH* 

Bming the aeTenty-two yean of the papal residence 
at Avignoii (bestowed on the chuich by Philip III. in 
1273% the city of Rome was a bell upon earth. In 
escaping from personal discomfort and disrespect^ the 
popes gained indeed one of their ends ; but they bad 
nearly paid for their ease by the loss of tl»sir sovereignty. 
Their legate was a cipher among the Romans : the great 
nobility, the Orsini, Colonna, and others, fighting daily 



«* Haucobbeda" and Kaukkadnc Sp,^ IManni's «♦ Vita di Gio- 
vanni Aguto," in the second volume rjf the Florentine Herum 
Italicarum Scrlptores, 1770. The Italian historians vvxU have it 
that thdr hero wu of noble birth, the wm of one Aniso an Eng. 
fiibnian, and descended from a l^ng, whom they are pleased to 
naroe Mempreccio. — The homely truth is told in Slew's Chronicle 
Richard II. pp. a08, 309 ; Kd. 1615). The Italian bandit-sol- 
ier was the sun of Gilbert Hawkwood, a tanner at Uedingham in 
Eases, was bound apprentice to a tailor in London* and was im- 
pressed for Edward lll.*9 wars in France, where he served in the 
ranVs as a bowman, and rose to command before the troops were 
disbanded, after which he and others shifted for themselves. He 
nanrled Domdna, a natural daughter of Beniabo Tiaeonti. In the 
cathedral of Florence, where he ues bnried. there may be seen, very 
near Orcagna's likeness of Dante, an equestrian portrait of him 
pairited by Paolo Uccello. His executors in England erected a 
ceuota^ih to his memory in the church of his native parish, and 
foended, there and in the chapel of Hedinghaia oastle, two chantriei 
ibr masses in behalf of hit soul. 
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in the streets, agreed only in their licentions oppression 
of the lower orders. De^Mur more than once armed the 

miserable commoners ; but the ancient spirit was dead 
within them, and tlieir ranks fell like riiiilies belore the 
lances of the patrician knights. 

The middle of this period, however, produced one 
extraordinary revolution. The revival of classical studies 
elevated the few scholars of Italy into an excitement 
bordering on fanaticism, which extended itself to re- 
ligion and politics. They dreamed of ancient uniyersal 
empire, which, in their dream, was wedded to ancient 
republican freedom ; and the most eager of the studious 
enthnaiasta^ Nicola Rienzi, a Boman of low hirth but of 
some leammg united with nnsoipassed eloquence and 
energy, resolved that the vision should become reality. 
His talents, besides introducing him to the firiendship of 
Petrarch and other literary men, procured him an official 
place uiider the government. He formed a party, and 
on the 20th of ^Liy lo47 rose at the head of the wliole 
populace of Rome ; after which, assuming the title of 
Tribune, he wielded ior a time all the power of the 
state. The nature of his proposed reforms is indistinctly 
known ; but they probably amounted to no more than 
an eatablishmentof the old constitutional privileges under 
the papal sovereignty, together with a severe depression 
of the privileged order, by whose insolent cruelty (the 
murder of a kinsman or brother) Bienzi is said to have 
been first aroused. He vanquished tihe nobles at a blow ; 
and the popes, who had no cause to love them, not only 
acquiesced in his strong measure^ but confirmed him 
in hm self-created office. The stories which have been 
preserved of the happiness enjoyed by the city under his 
brief rule, thoiii^li fabulous and incredible, are a remark- 
able testinioiiy to the force of his character ; while the 
anomalous pomp of his court evinced at once the ignor- 
ance which alloyed liis confused learning, and the ro- 
mantic extravagance which pervaded all his ideas. The 
Tribune was intoxicated by his sudden elevation, as well 
as by the deference which his new state strangely enough 
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received firom all the prinoee of ItaLj ; he ahowed him- 
self Tain and impradent^ and the woithleea mob, for 
whose vegTeneiation he had laboured, grew tired of « 
freedom which disappointed their hopes both of wealth 
and license. The papal court suspected his designs ; the 
barons^ whom he had punished and bitterly d^;raded, 
gathered their vassals and broke out into insurrection ; 
the Roman plebeians refused to strike a blow for liberty ; 
and on the 15th of December, before his admini>tration 
had lasted seven inouth&, Rienzi fled from the Capitol in 
disguise. After he had been imprisoned some years at 
Aviirnon, the anurehy of Rome imder the triumphant 
nobles induced Innocent m loo-i to send him back as 
a governor with the title of Senator : but the people re- 
fused to w(ji .^hip t heir fallen idol ; and, after having ruled 
a few months, he was slain in a sedition. His whole 
history is strange and perplexing, and yet, after we 
make every allowance for his eccentricity and unsteadi- 
ness^ we cannot but feel a warm admiration for his cha- 
racter, joined with a hearty contempt for the cowardly 
race whom be died to liberate. 

The restoration of the Holy See to Italy in 1377 was 
inmiediately followed by the thirty-nine years' Schism 
of the West^ during which two lines of rival popes^ one 
at Rome and the other at Ayignon, sunultaneously 
dabned the obedience of the ecclesiastical state and 
the Christian church* The undisputed series of pontifisy 
commencing with the election of Martin Y. by the 
Council of Constance, speedily strengthened the papal 
prerogatives against the Roman citizens. Republican 
institutions or their names can still be obscurely traecd ; 
but the last attempt for liberty, the conspiracy of the 
brave and intelligent patrician Stefano Porcari, was sup- 
pressed in 1453 by Nicholas V., and its leader executed. 
Thenceforth, the popes nominated at will all the officers 
of the state ; and in that century they began, likewise, 
the ruinous system, contiiiuLd at this day, of conterring 
all important offices on ecclesiastics. 

The secession of the Roman bishops had endangered 
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their sovexeignty in the provinoea^ as much as in their 
episcopal city. Indeed, along the eastern side of the 
Apennine, the ancient franchises of the towns had not 
been in so many cases surrendered directly to the papal 
see, as subverted by powerful citizens, who emulated on 
a small scale the absolutism and pom]) uf the Lombard 
princes. The Lords of iioinagna, during the fourteenth 
century, either enjoyed uninterrupted independence, or 
carried on fierce wars against the papal Legates ; and 
several districts in the March of iVncona were equally 
rebellious. The second great insurrcetinn of that age, 
^\hich ])roke out in 137'^, communicate* 1 itself to tlie 
western provmces : eighty towns and castles revolted 
in ten days ; and at the end of the year the church re- 
tained nothing but Rimini and its district, preserved for 
it by the Malatesta^ who, after the Polenta of Ravenna, 
were the most powerful of the Bomagnol lords. The 
return of the popes, however, speedily strengthened 
their interest: their dominions nearest to the metro- 
polis readily submitted : all the petty princes who still 
exercised a piecaxious rule in the eastern proTinces, 
gradually adbiowledged the sapranaey of the Holy 
See ; and its kingly prerogatives lapidly assumed force 
and consistence* 

The sabjngation of Bologna, after Pepoli's gift of it» 
was a work of several generations ; and even in the 
fifteenth century its lords, the Bentivogliu, wanted little 
that an independent sovereign should have. In 1370, Pe- 
rugia and its territory were surrendered to the popes, 
who laid now reached their utmost limit in Tuscany ; 
but here, likewise, their authority was slowly established, 
and for nearly a hundred years was hardly more than 
nominaL 

NAPLES ANP aXOUiT. 

Tlie history of these states presents, amidst many 
intiTestiiig incidents, little that possessed a permanent 
importance. During the fourteenth century, Naples 
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and Sicily continued to form sepoiaie kingdoms, and the 
revolutions of the latter in that period may he allowed 
to pass with a nmple enumeration of soTeieigns. 

In Naples, the age was opened hy Robert the Wise, 
'whose long reign, active and ambitious without being 
properly warlike, was renowned for its patronage of art 
and learning* He was succeeded by his young daugb* 
ter, the beautiful atid unfortunate Joanna I., whose sus- 
pected cliaractcr, the murder of her husband the prince of 
liuiigary, the subsequent course of her life, and, finally, 
her violent death, make her eventful history very like 
that of Mary of Scotland.* In 14o5, on the death of 
the licentious Joanna II., the Neapolitan line of Anjou 
was extinct ; and Alfonso the Magnanimous, king of 
Aragon and Sicily, seizing the continental provinces, 
founded there the Aragonese dynasty. He bestowed 
both these territories and the island on his illegitimate 
son Ferdinand, who, after lengthened wars with the 
collateral branches of the dispossessed hovise, established 
himself in the joint kingdom (thenceforth called that of 
the Two Sicilies), and transmitted it to his descendants. 

The new line of princes preserved the privileges of 
both parliaments, the Neapolitan and the ^cilian ; bat 
Alfonso sowed the seeds of decay in both, by purchaung 
at their meetings large donatives from tiie people, and 
making, as the counterpart, libeial grants of seignorial 
privileges to the barons. The feudal lords, indeed, as 
particularly appears firom the list of the &mous parlia*^ 
ment held in 1442, were usually the sole members of the 
Neapolitan diet, to the exclusion both of the municipal 
deputies and of the prelates. The roll of that session 
contained the king, the officers oi atatc, and an hundred 
barons or their proxies.t 



• Most historians consider Joanna guilty both of dissolute con- 
duct and of the murder. Sismundi is quite decided. But Hailam, 
a ^erj dispastioxiate judge, acquits her itf the first ehurge, and has 
strong doubts as to the second. 

f Summont*, torn. iii. pp. 15^ 16. Gisimono^ lib. xzti. cap. L 
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THE PRINCIPALITIES OF LOMBABDY. 

We have seen Mflan fall, towards the end of the thiiu 
teenth centtuy, under the i^artiflsns the Yifloonti. 
This famfly soon acquired the soyezeignty of the other 
leading towns throughout central Lombardy ; and in 
1387, (jian-Galeazzo Yisconti, the most enterprising 
prince of a vicious race, wrenched Padua from the brave 
Carrara, and the Veronese Maixh from the Scala, an- 
other of the better class among those visuri)ing liouses. 
Gian-Gak^'izzo, tlie bnghcar of all Italy, was now lord of 
a prineipality which cinhraced sixteen cities, and covered 
nearly tho whole northern quarter of the peninsula. 
Its territory suffered losses dnrins: the next century; 
but in 1805, the EiiijK i n]' Wenceslaus had erected the 
whole as it then stood under the Visconti into a duchy 
of Milan, and its lords thenceforth ranked among the 
sovereign princes of £arope« They were soon to be re* 
presented by the son of a poor woodcutter. Braccio di 
Montone a Perugian noble, and Sforza Attendolo or* 
ginally a peasant of Bomagna, were the most celebrated 
pupils of Barbiano the condottiere ; and, dunng the first 
quarter of the fifteenth centuiy, were pitched against 
each other m all the wars of Italy* Braccio formed an 
ephemeral princedom around Perugia : Sforsa, though 
he gained no such prize, bequeathed to his son Fran- 
cesco his genius and reputation. Francesco, marrying 
a natural daughter of Filippo Maria, the last of the Vis- 
oonti, setsed the HOanese duchy, and in 1450 was pro- 
claimed Duke, asserting a weak title compounded of 
inheritance and election, with a stronger one founded 
simply on conquest. The lust and cruelty of his heir, 
Galeazzo, were revenged by his assivs^i nation in 1476 ; 
but the family recovered the throne, and the treacherous 
Lodovico, called the Moor, was Duke at the close of the 
century. 

Francesco Sforza was a most judicious ruler. Find- 
ing a wise and moderate series of statutes for taxation 
and manuiacturesy established by the republicans, and 
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preserved hj the Viscontii he altered these m do respect 
unlesB to follow out their troe spirit. He kept up that 
freedom from corporate exdoflions in trade, for which 
Milan, in contradistinction to Florence, had been so 

remarkable ; he maintained the tribunal of commerce, 
which judged in mercantile disputes summarily and 
without ap])eal ; he continued to chcriah that principle 
of Milanese society, which n lu^^jd to liold trade fis a 
stain on nobility or disqualification for office ; and ho 
J eft unchanged those old laws which exempted artificers 
from municipal taxes. He discovered that bounties re- 
cently offered had brought a few Florentine silk- weavers 
northward ; and he encouraged these so judiciously, that^ 
in 1480) they amounted to eighty, a large number for the 
period. He continued to publi^ annually the moderate 
tariff of duties on the transmission of goods, which had 
been friamed on views that may be sufficiently illustrated 
by one instance. There had been passed in 1409 a statute, 
the first of the kind, iiii|osin^^ an export-duty on home- 
made cloths: the Duke Gian-Maria, becoming ashamed 
of its niiberal spirit, annulled it eighteen flays after its 
enactment. Francesco's successors, although unworthy 
of him, did not do much harm ; and the two races of 
Milanese princes gave over their dominions to Charles V., 
in a state of prosperity which was not quite destroyed 
even by a centuiy and a half of Spanish misrule.*^ 

The only petty princes of Italy, besides the Sforza, 
who can be sdd to have enjoyed real tndepend^ce in the 
latter part of the fifteenth centuxy, were the following : 
— ^the Este^ who had now an acknowledged title of sove^ 
reign ty, having been created dukes of Modena and Beg- 
g^o by the emperor in 1452, and of Fcrrara by the pope 
in 1471 ; — the Gonzaga, who, masters of ManLiui since 
1328, were made marquises of its territory by an impc- 
rial charter in 143»S ; — and, in Piedmont, the two ancient 
houses of Moutferxat and Savoy. The sinking mar^uisate 



* Yerri, Memorie Storiche siilla Economia Pubblica deOo Stato 
4H MilAQO, M, 8 s p. 17-48; Opere, (Ed. MiUao, 1818> 
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of Montfemt had been held since ld06 by cadets of ihe 
imperial &mily of the Paleologi, descendants of the 
old marquises in the female Ime. The counts of Savoy, 
created dnkes in 1417» already possessed extendve terri- 
tories 4n Piedmont, and had reduced almost to complete 
subjection tiic maic^uibate oi Saluzzo. 

the jiiaritime republics, 
Pmo. 

The constitution of this city, always highly aristo- 
cratic, presents no remarkable peculiarities. Its poll* 
tical importance disappears early, and its history in the 
last section of the middle ages requires little detail. In 
1284, its protracted stmggle with its rivals, the Genoese, 
had been dosed by the searfight near the islet of Melori% 
at the mouth of tiie Axno^ which completely annihilated 
its maritime power. Three years after this blow, the 
usurpation and treachery of the Count Ugolino della 
Gherardesca, the Pisan captain of the people, were fear- 
lully punished, by the starvation of him and hk sons 
in the celebrated Tower of Famine. In less than half a 
century, the republic lost Sardinia to the cro^vn of Ara- 
gon, and its politics were now confined to the defence of 
the declining cause of Ghibcllinism in Tuscany. It was 
repeatedly subdued by the dukes of Milan and other 
usurpers ; and in 1406, the Florentines, purchasing the 
soveieignty of it from the Yisconti, mastered it after a 
brave resistance, and reduced it to a permanent subjec- 
tion, which mined it for ever, 

Genoa, 

Thb commercial city had been jealously checked by 
Venice before the dedine of Pisa; and hostilities had 

commenced in 1 258. A second contest, conducted on both 

sides with grcut vigour and bravery, orighuitcd in 1293; 
and the greatest of the struggles, usually called the war 
of Chioggia, began in 1378. The Genoese fleet, under 
Pietro Doiia, drove their rivals £rom the sea, and block* 
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aded the lagoons of Venice, stonning the islet and town 
of Chioggia* The Venetian admind> Vittore Piaaui, wha 
had been imprisoned by his oountrymen on a foimer 
defeat, was recalled to the oommand by their lepenting 
despair ; his magnaaimitj accepted the atonement^ and 
his skill and biareiy saved bia countoy* He bedeged 
the enemy f forced them to surrender, and thus struck 
the first of those blows which ruined their state. 

In the thirteenth centuiy» the Genoese Podesta had 
been assisted by a council of eight, elected by as many 
companies or guilds, fi>rmed exclusiyely of nobles, yet 
not embracing all the nobility ; but this oligarchical 
senate was opposed by frequent and spirited parliaments 
of the whole people. Continual rtvukitions occurred, 
in wliich the noble families of the Grimaldi and Fiesclii 
stood as Guelfs, the Doria and S})inola as Ghihellines ; 
and, in 1339, the chances of a popular tumult raised the 
virtuous Sinione Boccanegra to the head of the re- 
puMio for life, under the title of Doge or Duke, bor- 
rowed from Venice. This mode of elective government 
was next made permanent, the nobles however being 
excluded &om the dogeship and other offices ; a plebeian 
oligarchy usually maintained itself against a series of 
attempted revolutions ; and before 1^0 the republic, 
threatened by Gian*Galeazzo, surrendered itself to the 
King of Erance as its over-loni» stipulating for fireedom^ 
but admitting a French garrison. Some feeble attempts 
at liberation occupied tibe succeeding century ; and ii 
1488, the Duke of Milan was formally recognised as soTe* 
reign, the doge being only his lieutenant** 

Venice. 

In the fifteenth century the picturesque island-eity 
presented to a stranger the most gorgeous of spectacles, 
especially during the long carnival, or in any other of its 



* HaUam, vol. i. p. 464-470. Sbmondi, tome iii. p. 319-^328 S 
tome V. p. 291.^ $ tomo vii. p» 366-874. Ranroer, voL f • p. 174- 
180. 
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numerous local festivals. Such was the anniversary of 
the Abduction of tlie Bi ifies, or that still more splendid 
solemnity in which, annually on Ascension Day, the 
doge, surrounded by the gondolas of the whole popular 
tion, sailed out in the great galley called the Bucentaur, 
and wedded the Adnatic by throwing his ring into its 
waters. All the magnificence of the age was there 
exhibited to the grave Venetians, who, wearing masks 
and dressed in black, seemed one united nation, equal 
in rights, and proud of their privileges. If the traveller 
questioned the merchants in the little square of the Rialto, 
he lieard well-founded boasts of prosperity, and grateful 
praises of rulers %\ ]io protected commerce by good laws 
incorruptibly administered. If he conversed with the 
gondoliers, the sailors, or the glass-workers, he was told 
that the government not only amused the poor by public 
exhibitions, but maintained them in comfort by employ- 
ment and charity ; and that it displayed equal kindness 
in allowing the two local factions of the populace, the 
Miccoloti with their black caps and sashes on one side 
of the Grand Canal, and the Gastellani with their red 
ones on the other, to fight out their feuds to bloodshed 
on the bridge of San Batnaba under the superintendence 
of the police. Ifhe addressed a patrician, standing untitled 
among counts and marquises of Dalmatia or Istria, 
whose lionours he had helped to confer, the haughty 
noble led him to the palace of S. Mark, where the doge, 
the nominal head of the state, received royal ambas- 
sadors without risinir or lifting his peaked cap. But, if 
the stranger could have looked behind the m&sks which 
covered the faces of the patricians, lie would have seen 
those fearful glances which proved that every man sus- 
pected his neighbour of being a spy ; at the comer of 
each of the principal squares he might have remarked 
vases of bromse, in the shape of lions* Mouths^ open day 
and night to receive denunciations ; if he could have 
penetrated into the dtmgeons of the ducal palace (Its 
** Pozzi" beneath the level of the canals, or its "Piombi," 
which lay in suflbcating heat close to the ieadtiu roofs}. 
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lie would have witnessed secret tortures, impnaomnente 
for llfe^ and executions by poison or strangling withont 
trial ; in the houses of the nobles he might, day after 
day, have missed some aocnstomed face, and in the 

Canal Orfano, at dead of night, he might have heard a 
heavy plunge which accounted tor the lost friend. Tiie 
chronicles of Venice would liave taught the foreigner yet 
another lesson. They would liave proved that the republic 
thus anomalously ruled had resisted for ages, and would 
resist for ages more, the attacks which were destroying, 
one after another, all the small states of Europe, — that 
it was equally strong against the turbulent nobility and 
the grasping clergy, and was to be strong for many gene* 
lations against the new monarchies beyond the Alps, 

The constitntional history of Venice must be retraced 
for a little** From the year 697 the Venetian lea^^ue 
was governed by a doge, whose power, truly monarchical, 

was uiiiy stopped in lOoii from bccuuiiiig hereditary. 
But in 1172 a new constitution was formed, under which 
the appointments of the doge and other magistrates, as 
well as the supreme legislative power, were vested in 
the Grand Council of 480 citizens, eighty from each of 
the six municipal wards* These members were annually 
elected by twelve tribunes, two from each ward, at first 
chosen by all the franchised inhabitants, but afterwards 
by the council itself* This representative body began im- 
mediately both to limit the doge's power, and to throw 
its own into the hands of delegated committees. In 1 179, 
besides creatingthecriminal Quarantia, or Board of Forty, 
which had extensive administrative powers, it intrusted 
a portion of the executive to a Senate (the Pregadi, or 
Invited), wliich, originally consisting of 60 members 
and afterwards of 120, all elected annually by the <,raud 
council, was at last increased to about 300 by the admis* 



* Dftra, Histoire de Venise, 8 tomes, 1621. Sismondi, passim, 
HaUim, vol i. p. 470-490. lUumer, vol p. 224^249. £dia«- 
burgh Review, vol. xlvi. p. 7M0$, 
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sion of nearly 200 official persona. At the aame tim^ 
£)r the immediate and ordinaiy busineaa of the state, 
there waa inatituted the Slgnoria» or Council of the 
Doge, a board which, besidea atx memhexs elected by 
the great council every eight montha, contained the 
doge himself and the three presidents of the Quarantia. 
In certain of its functions tlie Signoria formed itself into 
tlie "Collegio** by admitting the sixteen Savii or Sages, 
a body chosen by the senate every six months. If this 
naked outline seems intricate, a picture fiUed up with 
all the details, — ^such as the functions of the Avvogadori, 
and the complicated modes of voting, — would be still 
more so. All the features of the constitution aided it 
in its progress towards an oligarchy, and it reached that 
consummation very early in the fourteenth century. 

In 12d7 and the following year, the hereditary aris- - 
tocracy was sealed by certain laws, which constitute what 
the Venetians called the Locking-up of the Grand Coun- 
dL* The tribuneahip was abolished, and the censors were 
ordered to expunge from the rolls of the council all but 
those whose ancestors on the father's side had already 
sat in it. In ldl9» it was enacted that every descendant 
of a member should be entered on the roll, upon attain- 
uig the age of twenty*five. Some immateriial changes 
followed ; but the council was now strictly hereditary^ 
and quite unlimited in number. 

This sovereign aristocracy of blood, however, was im- 
mediately enslaved by a shifting oligarchy within itself. 
In 1310, the pope, disputing with the Venetians about 
Ferrara, laid their city under interdict, and proclaimed a 
crusade against them. In the same year, the jealousies 
of two powerful families found vent in the conspiracy 
of Boemondo Tiepolo against the doge Gradcnigo. The 
senate^ terrified by these manifold perils, armed a tem- 
porary boards the Council of Ten, with powers inquisi- 
torial, irresponsible^ and almost unboundecU The public 



* La Serrata del Maggior Consiglio ; or, in the Venetian dialfle^ 
La Semda del Maxor CoBscgio. 
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danger lasted ; the formidable board did so likewise ; 
and in 1325 it was invested permanently will i a general 
coniinission to watch over the security of the state. Its 
ten members were elected annually by the grand council. 
Ve nice already lay under that reiga uf terror, which waa 
to reach its climax in the succeeding century. 

The doge, without his council, durst not open an official 
letter^ nor do any official act ; he was surrounded by 
spies^ and ruled by precedents in every action of his life, 
down to the expense of his meals ; he could not leave 
the city without pennissioni and was refused eyen the 
power of resigning his office. 

Daring many ages, the political storms which swept 
over all Italy never crossed the lagoons that separated 
Venice from the nininlajid. Her rulers, throughout their 
early liistory, shunned all connexion with the politics of 
their nearest neighboui*s. Abroad they acquired territo- 
ries, which they granted in fief to patrieians ; — Dalniatia 
and Istria as early as 997, and in 1204, during the fourth 
crusade, the Morea, the Ionian Isles, and (by exchange 
with the Marquis of Montferrat) the island of Candia. 
But on the adjoining continent they refused to plsnt their 
lion*standard of Sslnt Mark, till, tempted by the dan* 
gerous rise of the Scsla at Veronay they pcnnanently 
gained, in 1889, the district of Treviso, their first Italian 
conquest. In the beginning of the next century, they 
took advantage of the unsettled state of Lombardy after 
the death of Gian-Galcazzo, and reduced the princi- 
palities of Padua, Verona, and Vicenza. Soon after this 
they acquired from the Visconti, through the services of 
their brave and ill-requited general Carmagnola, the 
districts of Brescia and Bergamo ; and in 1424, they had 
the river Adda as their frontier to the west, which they 
never afterwards passed. 

About this time, their possessions on the mainland 
skirted the Adriatic uninterruptedly from the mouths of 
the Po to the southern shores of Albania, and compre- 
haided (without reckoning the Greek territories) a sur- 
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face of 2000 square leagues, peopled by nearly two mil- 
lions of inhabitants. Tlie population of ibe city of 
Venice, already 90^000, was still on the increase. Among 
the nobles there were a thouaaiid who possessed in- 
comes ranging between 4000 ducats (£680) and 70/)00 
(£12^000), at a time when the value of money was 
perhaps three times as much as at present* The free 
revenue which the state, after deducting the expenses 
of collection, derived from the capital and the pro* 
vinces of Friuli, Treviso, Vicenza, and Verona, was 
742,690 ducats, of which the city furnished 598,720. 
Tlie total free income was made up to 996,290 ducats 
(£168,000), by extra sources, among which we find the 
taxes on commerce to liave amounted to only 16,000 
ducats, collected at an expense of 6000.* The entire 
expenses of collecting the revenue were 193,810 ducats ; 
and the doge's salary, then and always afterwards, was 
12,000. It was calculated that the sales made by the 
native merchants then amounted annually to 10,000,000 
ducats (£1,6839000)1 bringing a free profit of one-fifth to 
the trader and another fifth as his charges expended 
within the state. The annual exports to Lombordy alone 
were rated at 2,789,000 ducats, for silk, cotton, woollen, 
and linen wares, soap, sugar, spioeries, dye-woodsy and 
aUxves; the last article being estinmtedat 60,000. The wars 
with the Turks afibtded the pretext for this execiable 
traffic ; but there were other slaves besides Mohamme- 
dans in the service of the richVenetians, down to the end 
of the fifteenth century, if not later. The commerce of 
the republic was at its zenith in the early part of that age, 
and its decay became rapid in the next. Besides its 
celebrity as a mart, Venice from the twelfth century 
was idiued as a great seat of manufactures ; and in the 
fifteenth, the city and its provinces in Italy furnished most 

• Daru, tome ii. p. 278-286 ; State of the Republic 1413-1420 : 
and Sanuto thorc referred to. The fixed revenue of the English 
crown under Henry V. (who died m 1422) was jC5d,7I4« and 
the supplies voted during his reign of nine years amounted to 
X203,000 ; Imt the king was obliged to contnet debt. See Home's 
History. 
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of the commodities then produced in Europe, though its 
distant colonies, neglected and iii-uscd, added nothing to 
the list. The capital had silk-works of all kinds, which 
had flourished froin J 310, when they were introduced by 
Tuscan refugees; wliiU^ to these it added soap-works, 
refineries, chemical- works, lacc-works, and (in the isle 
of Murano since 1177) tlu^ renowned manufactures of 
glass and mirrors, which enjoyed a monopoly. Verona, 
Vicenza, and Padua, were filled with silk-mills and 
manufactories of atuifs hoth in silk and woollen. The 
province of Beigamo furnished organzine, paper, light 
woollen cloths, and> with the forges of Buescia, much 
iron-work, including armour, which was celebrated. 
The latter town also exported organzine, linen, and lace* 
Said was fymam for ita linen webs and thread ; Bas- 
aano and Frluli for their silk and woollen goods** Tho 
letter of the law always forbade commerce to the nobles, 
but the usage of the state always allowed them to 
practise it. Many of them were the richest among the 
Venetian merchants. 

The Council of Ten had in the mean time been matur- 
ing its terril)le powers ; and, before the middle of the 
fifteenth century, it had repeatedly exercised the most 
impot'tant functions of sovereignty, making treaties on 
its own rebpciiisihility, and appropriating the finances. 
In 1855, it condemned to death, with the concurrence • 
of a junta of twenty patricians, a doge accused of plot- 
ting against tlie commonwealth, or rather against the 
nobles. This was Marino Falier, whose story is known 
to every one. The f&te of the two Foscari, a hundred 
years later, was equally celebrated, and exhibited not 
less strikingly the suspicious temper of the aristocratic 
leaders, as well as the facility with which personal re- 
venge might make state-policy its minister. The conduct 
of Uie younger Foscari also illustiates with great force 
that fanatical patriotism which, amidst all its terrors, the 



* Daru, tome iii. p. 56-213, livre xix. 
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Venetian constitution was able nniversally to inspire. 
Between the age ot" Falier and that of the Foscari, two 
foreigners had successively died, victinus to tlie ambition 
of tlie state and to its faithlessness towards dangerous 
friends or con(j[uered enemies. Francesco da Carrara, 
lord of Padua, had been defeated in bravely defending 
his little kiiiL^'lom, first against the Visconti, and then 
against the queen of the Adriatic. After a series of 
romantic adventures, which are described in an interest- 
ing old chronicle, he surrendered in 1405 on the faith of 
a capitulation* He and his aons were privately strangled 
in prison. Francesco Carmngnola, one of the ablest of 
the condottieri, served Venice gloriously against the 
dukes of Milan ; but he at last met with reverses, and, 
watched, like all servants of the state, by commissaries 
constantly present in his camp, was suspected, though 
never convicted, of treachery. In 1432, he came to the 
city, and waited on the senate his masters^ who had 
condemned him to die by a vote passed eight months 
before, but kept inviolably secret. They feasted and 
caressed him till the exeeutioneis were ready to seize 
his person. He was tortured by the Ten, brought out 
in the evening with a gag in his mouth, and beheaded 
between the two columns wliich still stand in the Piuz- 
zetta of S. Miu-k.* 

In the case of the Foscari, we find the tribunal of the 

* Doge, Drag him before the Ten I 
Camu^fnola. Hear ne mn instuit first !-.-Ye have retolTed, 

I see, upon my death : ye hnve resolved 

Thereby your own eternal infamy ! 

The Lion standard now, passing its bounds. 

Floats upon distant towers, where Europe knows 

That I hai»e planted it. Here, it is true. 

Men will be silent ; but around your frontier, 

Where the dark terror of your empire ends. 

Shall be inscribed, in letters ne'er efifdced. 

My serviee and its thanks. Look to your annals I 

Look to the future ! There will come a day 

When ye shall call for captains : — Who will answer ? 

U Conte di CarniagnoUu Tragedia di Alessandro I^ianzoni 
(1820), atto T. icena 1. 
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Ten ezenslsing its powers, perhaps for the first time, along 
with the Boge and his Six(>)uncillor8^ who in 1468became 
penuanent members of the board, superseding the oeea- 
fiional Juntas previously appointed* But the Ten had 
already taken a step whieh made them all-powerfdU 
They were too numerous, and their names were Icnown* 
In 1 454, thoy,by their own authority, established a board 
of Three Inquisitors of State, which was to he free not 
only from these defects but from every other inconve- 
nient restriction.* Its members were appointed hy the 
Ten, and, except the electors, no man knew wlin ilwy 
were. Their orders were unsubscribed and issiu d in tlid 
names of the Ten, and their most private records were 
written hv themselves without the aid of a secretary. 
Two of them (the black inquisitors) were elected from 
among the original members of the Conucil of Ten ; the 
tbird (the red) might be one of the six councillors of the 
doge* They held the inquisitorial office so long only as 
they occupied their places in either of those two coun- 
cils. The Three received the power of adjudging 
and inflicting capital punishment^ nndertwo limitations 
only; namely^ that tiie sentence was to be nnanimonn^ 
and its execution secrett Their jurisdiction of life 
and death extended over the Ten, the Doge, and the In^ 
qniators themsdyes, the doge beii^ admitted in this 
last case to make up the necessary number of votes.^ 

* Till latelf , neither the eonstittttiefi of this leeret board, nor 
the date of its establishment, was exactly known. Dara hes dia* 

covered the act of it'? institution, and its extraordinary statutes, 
which he has published at full length : Tome iii. livre Ki ; tome vi. 
hvre 3.9. sect. 16, and p. 385-523. But the ffouumeness of the 
itatiitefl (whieh our own best critics, of all political parties, ooa. 
elder to have been fully proved) is still denied in Venice, andhai 
been controverted in a work published by a Tiepolo in 1828. 

•f* When it shall happen that our tribunal must inflict death 
on any one, let no public show take place; but let the sentence 
be secretly exeeuted by sendin<^ him to be drowned in the Ctnil 
Orfano.**— Statuti, art. If). Tli * stiletto, however, was permitted; 
and in executing persons high in office, the inquisitors are advised 
to proceed by poison, rather than by any other means, if it shall 
be poesible.''— SmtntU art. 87. 

X Sutati, art. 1, 5» 87, 88. 
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Espionage (yre wuki an English word, because we want 
the thii^) was reduced at once to a regular system, 
whose completeness shows that it must have been long 
practised before the statutes put its roles into writing. 
It extended orer all places and persouB^ in the proTmees 
as well as the city, — ^tbe chniches and the haunts of 
debauchery, — the porticos of S. Mark, under which the 
nobles alone had the privilege of walking,— <the palaces 
of foreign ambassadors^— the public streets, whenever a 
knot of people gathered together.* Envoys residing in 
Venice were objects of peculiar suspicion : members of 
the privileged order durst not hold communication with 
them on pain of death ; and, by a niecly-titted series of 
rules, they wereplncrd in a btate of complete insulatiDn.f 
Provision was also uiade for misleading the foreign powers 
themselves ; and, in order effectually to disseminate a false 
report, the plan recommended was, to communicate it to 
the pope's nuncio as a profound secret. J But the rruelty 
and perfidy of the board were less surprising than the 
boldness with which, in their very earliest body of statutes, 
they assumed the right of violating theconsUtution at wilL 
They ordered the officials in a province, or the ambas- 
sadors of the state residing abroad, to communicate 
directly with the inquisitors instead of addressing the 
signoria or college, which was the administration ; they 
kept back from the government what information they 
pleased, and even instructed the ambassador or provinci^ 
officer how much of the truth he was to commnnlcate.§ 

The records of this terrible court are not matters 
history : but a few judgments have been preserved, which, 
whether they belong to the Ten or the Three, emanated 
from the same spirit, — a spirit of relentless suspicion in- 
cessi\ntly directed towards the nobles, but perhaps in no 
instiinre descending so low as to touch a plebeiiin. In 



• Statuti, art. 7, 9, 10, 20, 40. Aggiimta novissima, art. 31. 
-f- Statuti, art. 7» 12, 28. Aggiimta, art. 8. Aggianta noTi»> 
fimt, art. 6, 7, 12, 17. 

"t Apgiunta novissima, art. 3, 13. 

I SUtati» art. 13. Aggiunta norUsiioa, art. I, 4» 32. 
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147l,Borr()nico Meinino, a patrkian, was hang-ed for ver- 
bal treiison against tiie Podcsta of Padua ; and the three 
witnesses, who had heard the words on an eveiiini:, and 
not lodged tlie accusation till the inoming after, were 
punished for the delay with a year's imprisonment fol- 
lowed by two years of exile. Somewhat earlier, while 
the Venetian Paul II. was pope, his sister, Elisabetta 
BarbOy wife to one of the noble £unily of Zeno, was 
suspected, though not convicted, of having divulged to 
her brother some secrets of the council, learned through 
her husband. She was banished to Istria, with a sen- 
tence of death if she should return. In the same year, 
Lorenzo Baitb, who had been banished for corruption 
in discharging his duty as a judge, did venture to return 
home, was discovered, and executed. 

We now leave Venice for a thne, while its patrici;iiis 
are in the power of tliis seci et board, its plebeians mo- 
derately governed and wealthy, its trade and manufac- 
tures still flourishing?, and the royal isle of Cyprus added 
in 1480 to the two kingdoms, Candia and the Morea, 
which the proud republic had so long possessed. On 
the three masts which at this day, in the square of Saint 
Hark, front the cathednl, the banners cif those three 
monarchies used to float on holidays. 

XHE INLAND REPLiii.ICS OF TUSCANY. 

ITie SnuUkr CUiet. 

Constitutional liberty, expelled from her Lombard 
citadels, retreated into Tuscany, wliore slie found a re- 
luge during the greater part of tlie fourteenth and 
Bfleenth centuries. The danger to freedom here usually 
arose, not from ambitious individual^ but from other 
communities, which, themselves free^ attempted both 
to impose tribute on their less powerful neighbours, and 
to restrict or take away their right of administering their 
own afSairs. In this manner several of the chief towns 
became for a time the centres of petty states, all of which, 
before the close of the middle ages, had in their turn 
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been subjected bj Florence, excepting only Perngia 
wbich fell tinder the popes, Siena wMcli was for a 
time a dependency of the Mihweec, and Lucca which 
was a republic at the end of the period. 

Lucca, the ancient seat of the marqnisate of Tuscany, 

long retained a constitution strongly inclining to demo- 
cracy ; l)iit its fame rose highest in those few years 
(1316 — in2»), during which it had surrendered its 
liberty to Castruccio Castracani. This able and un- 
sci'upulous R>l(li('r, who wanted nothincr hut longer life 
to have him the founder of another soviToiirnty 

like till' ^lilanese, had at one* time erected his native 
town into the capital of a principality which, embracing 
Pistoia and Yolterra, stretelied as far north and west as 
Sarzana and Pisa. His death left the city to be preyed 
upon by a long series of usurping lords, irom whom it 
was not emancipated till 1370; and after that date, as- 
suming a new constitution closely modelled on that of 
Florence^ it sank gradually lower in political insignifi- 
cance.* 

In Siena» daring the twelfth centary, the Great Coun- 
cil, to which eyery household sent a member, elected 
annually a Special Council of 100 nobles and 50 com- 
moners. After the decided rise of the plebeians, the vehe- 
mence of the struggle between them and the barons is 
evinced by the fact, that the Podesta and Captain of the 
People long stood side by side ; but in 1283, the nobles 
were violently dij?lraiichised, and, during a whole cen- 
tury, be <i; inning at that date, there was an nninter- 
rupted series of contests, in which one duh ot Inirgher- 
olienrchs successively dijsplaced another. The suljjertion 
of the little state to the dukes of Milnn next j)repared 
it for making, in modern times, a part ot the duchy of 
Tuscany.t 

* Haumer, vol. v. p. 181. Sismondi, tom« v. p. 75 ; tome vii. p> 
45-51. 

t Raointr, vol. p. 219. Sismondi, tome vi. p. 239 ; tome 
ppw 27, 289i tome viii. p. 46. 
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Fkrenee. 

But all the Tuscan towns yield in interest to the dassio 
eity which became their chief. 

The subject territory of Florence in its days of freedom 
never exceeded the size of the smaller English counties ; 
and its people, though they often displayed great moral 
courage, never bore a high character as soldiers. The 
peasantry composed a less important class than the arti- 
sans of tiie towns ; the feudal baronage of the dark ages 
was, as we shall discover, speedily disarmed ; and the 
higher ranks of the franchised citizens owed their wealth 
to commerce and manui'aetures, out of whieh they had 
reared up a kind of nobility, wherein tlie silk-merchant 
looked down on tlie dealer in woollens. The political 
importanee of the state, though wholly indirect, was 
strong as well as extensive, at a time when she alone 
rivalled the maritime republics as a mart for her own and 
foreign productions, and when her bankers, the oldest 
Christian money-lenders, except the decaying LombardS| 
relieved the necessities of indigent sovereigns at the far- 
thest extremity of Europe. The Florentines contented 
themselves with this indirect influence ; and the only 
conquests of theirs that have been charged with im- 
prudence, had really the e fleet of giving them a seaport, 
by the want of which their commerce had long been 
checked in its progress. For, in 1406, as wc have seen, 
they definitively gained Pisa, which stood on their w%iy 
to the sea ; and in 1421, they purchased Leghorn from 
the Genoese. The period of their greatest opulence b^an 
after these acquisitions. 

Their manufactures, however, had been active since 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. The workin,<i^ 
of woollen cloth was introduced among them in 1239, 
by a colony of the singular religious order called the 
TJmiliati, who were originally artisans banished from 
Hilan. Though this branch of their trade attained an 
immense extent, the fabric was made with foreign wool, 
chiefly from Flanders^, and partly from England j and, 
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accordingly, the art declined wlien» in the fifteenth 
century, the tzanaalpine govemments began to prohibit 
or check the exportation of the materials* The silk 
manitfiietnrea of Florence had their raw commodities 

at hand, and have till this day maintained themselves 
better than any other prod uct ions of Tuscany. The 
exact time of their introduction is not known, but they 
can scarcely have come in later thau the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, having travelled from Sicily, 
"where silk was first grown in 1147.* Besides the 
dealers in silk cfoods, woollens, and money, the cliief 
traders of the city were the furriei-s and the apothe- 
caries. The last-named craft soon^ in the persons of 
the Medici^ gave sovereigns to £urope« 

Before we can take np the constitutional history of 
Florence in 1300, we must retrace her changes for half 
a centaty.t In 1248, the Ghibelline nohle% at the in- 
stigation of Frederic 11., expelled the anti-imperialistB 
in the mass, and formed an oppressive oligardiy> which, 
in two years, was put down by a universal insurrection. 
The glorious epoch of 125^ known as the ^ Year of Yie- 
tories," was followed by a sedition of tiie Ghibeliines^ 
which gave the ruling Guelfs a reason or pretence for 
banishing the heads of the defeated faction. In the war 
that ensued, the party in possession of the city w ere at- 
tacked by the exiles, assisted bv the Sienese and Miuifred 
of Naples ; and in 1260, a bloody battle on the banks of 
the Arbia put Florence into the hands of the Ghibel- 
lincs and* their allies. Nothing but the patriotic firm- 
ness of Farinata dcgli Uborti, the leader of the victors, 
saved the town from being rased to the ground ; and 
it was the quarters of Manfred's German garrison till 
1266, when the citizens rose, drove out the foreigners, 

* PignottiV History of Tuscany, English traiiiIation« toI. iii. 
pp. 260-296. 

t Sisroondi's work famishes most of the necessary materials for 
the theory of th*» constitution. The view taken in the text, is 
mainly derived from Hallam (vol. i. pp. 420-451, 53^-544), who has 
^atomfttiied thit difienlt inquiry. 
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and, with the aid of Charles of Anjou, re-established 
the Guelf party* In the same year they modelled their 
polity anew, upon principles which endured as long as 
the freedom of the state. 

The constitution then framed retained both thePodi sta 
and the Capitano del Popolo, who administered criiiiiual 
justice with concurrent jurisdiction. But the must re- 
markable part of the revoluti' in lay in two points. First, 
all persons of Ghihelline ancestry were dLclared ineli- 
gible to public offices ; an exclusion which proved per- 
manent* Secondly, the citizens engaged in commerce 
and manufactures received a regular classification into 
Arti or Guilds; and the powers of the government, in all 
essential matters, were thrown into their hands. These 
corporations were divided into two classes : the Greater, 
seven in number, embracing some professional men with 
the higher kinds of traders and artisans f the Less, ori- 
ginally fivcjt but gradually increased to fourteen, and 
comprising the inferior branches. It does not clearly 
appear how far the organization of the lesser arts was 
carried at this time ; but each of the seven greater re- 
ceived a Council of its own, a Consul to judge in civil 
matters between members of the guild, and a Banneret 
or Gronialoniere, who commanded the crailLsmen when 
they were called out as a militia. 

Either then or soon afterwards, the general executivo 
government was transferred £rom the old consuls to a 
college of twelve or fourteen persons, called Buonuomini 
or Anziani, who, however, were displaced in 1282, in 
£ivour of an entirely new board of administration. The 
executive was now committed to six Priori delle Arti, or 
Priors of the Guilds, elected every two months, of whom 
one was chosen from each of the greater guilds (except 
the lawyers), and from each of the six districts of the 
city. During forty-two years the new priors were elected 

• Lawyers (and notaries), dealers in foreign cloth, bankers, 
woollen-merchants, physicians (and apothecaries), silk-dealers, 
Ibrriers. 

t Ooth-Mtaikn, butchers, smiihs, ifaoemakeriy buildm 
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by a ballot of the old ones, jointly with the o£&ce-beareis 
of the greater arts, and certain assessors. 

In 1824, this mode of election was altered^ and all re- 
spectable citizens were, or should have been, admitted to 
the government in rotation. The priors and other public 
fonctionaries made out separate lists of all the Guelf 
dtuens who were ahoYe thirty years of age, and were 
not considered to lie under any personal disqualification ; 
and the sereral lists were then purified by a ballot of all 
the officers who had formed them* The amended roll 
ms revised every two years ; and out of it all the public 
offices were filled by lot. In the same year, the legis- 
latiye functions were conferred on two Councils, both of 
which were changed every lour months, by the same 
process as the magistracies. The Council of the Com- 
munity consisted of 250 membei*s, and was open to nobles 
as well as commoner s : the Council of the People, contain- 
ing iiUO, was con lined to ^debeians. General Parliaments 
of the whole coiiununity were arlcnowledged to possess 
tlie sovereign power ; hut were summoned only on emer- 
gencies, such as great constitutional changes, nnd the oc- 
casional devolution of the Signoria, or lordship over the 
dty, for limited periods on foreign princes or soldiers. 

Here then we behold a broad democracy ; but^ fipom 
causes which again require a retrospect^ the experiment 
was not allow^ to work fairly. The constitution of 
1324| which completed that of 1266, was a yictory gained 
by a body of free and actiTe buighers over a fierce rural 
nobility and their armed retainers. Since the earlier of 
tiiese revolutions^ some nobles had entered the guilds, in 
order to qualify themselves for office ; more of them 
stood sull^y idoo^ strengihened and disciplined their 
vassalage, fortified their massive houses in the city, and 
resolved, like the aristocracy of ancient Rome in the 
last days of the republic, to live above those laws which 
they were debarred from administering. Feuds among 
themselves alternated with murders, robberies, and all 
sorts of outrages committed by tliem on the common- 
alty ; the general coniufiion called for a remedy, and one 
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was quickly found. Unfortunately the cure inTented 
was not a free communication of rights^ but a sererer 
exclusion and depression of the haronage. Giano della 
Bella, a noble Florentine of democratic inclinations, 
undertaking to champion the people executed his task 
firmly and BucoeasfuUy. His first meaauieypaeaed in 12d2» 
was the appointment of a new permanent officer, called 
the Banneret of Justice (Gon&loniere di Giiutizia), 
elected every two months from among the office-bearers 
of the guilds. Under his command was placed a guard 
of 1000 citizens, afterwards increased to 4000. At tho 
head of this formidable militia, amidst whose riinks 
floated the banner of the city, bearing its red cross in a 
hit e field, the banneret marched out to execute against 
tilt iiobles those laws, to whose ordinary ministers they 
refused obedience. This harsh institution was followed 
by the still harsher " Ordinances of Justice," the first of 
which specified thirty-seven families as noble or i^nightly, 
excluded them and their posterity on that ground from 
all public offices, and prohibited them from evading the 
law by enrolling themselves in the guilds. Every noble 
bouse was, moreover, made responsible, under heavy 
penalties, for the good behaviour of all its members; 
and, with a most unjust and savage severity, common 
report, attested by two witnesses, was dedigred sufficient 
to warrant the gonfaloniere in pronouncing a noble 
guilty of state crimes, whereupon he and his guard 
might destroy his fortified mansion or those of his kins- 
men and deliver his person to the podesta for punish- 
lucnt. None of these stern enactments were aliuwtd to 
slumber.* 



* The first instance that uccuired was a quarrel, ia which some 
nobles attacked the Bona of a merehant, and wounded one of theni 
mortally. We are not told that any attempt to punish the mur- 
derers by judicial means was considered nere?«!ary : ** But I, Dino 
Compa«jni, being Gonfaloniere of Justice in 12y3, went totheirhouses 
and the houses of their kinsmen, and caused destroy them, accord- 
ing to tke lam,^ Dino Compagni's Cbnmiele of the things 
that happened m his times," (1280-1312); Bforatori, Rer. ItiS. 
Seript. torn. is. p. 476. The annalist however admits, that then 
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Still the spirit of the ancient feudal lords was not 
broken. The year 1800 conveyed to Florence, as we have 
dMerred, the fends of the Apennine barons of Pistoia, in 
which, while the White or Ghibellinish Gnelfs, headed 
by the Florentine fiimily of the Cerchi, numbered in 
their ranks the illostrions Bante and the chronicler Dino 
Compagni, the Black Gnelfs were headed hy a yery 
remaikable man, Goiso Donati, in whose portrait even 
party-hatred cannot deface a rude air of grandeur.* For 
a few years the city was convulsed by that series of 
battles, confismtions, banishment», and conspiracies, 
which chequered the life of the great Italian poet. The 
old knights, howev* r, were perceptibly weakened ; and 
their remaining strenc^th soon gave way on the fonna- 
tion of another privileged class, which, like the laterno- 
bility of ancient iiome, founded its claims to respect on 
the long possession of office. This plebeian aristocracy 
speedily became equally insolent and unpopular with 
the former one, but it was noTer^so lawlessly savage ; and 
fortunately its members were as much divided among 
themselres as the feudal barons. Nevertheless, popular 
discontent soon produced the only interval of slavery 
which, till the rise of the Medici, stained the annals of 

vrcre dissensions of the doctors in interpreting the laws. For in- 
stance, if the ftonfaloniere was inclined to Ghibellinism, he did 
not understand that the iaw called on him to destroy the house of 
a GhibeUine offender so ntterly as that of a Gaelf. But the people, 
he adds, all understood the laws in the same sensey and never 
would bolieve that a house was destroyed ** according to the ]aws«*' 
so long as one stone of it was left above another. 

* There was a cavaUer like unto CatUine the Roman, but more 
erael than he ; noble of blood, geodly of person , pleasant in speech, 
adorned with seemly brai Ini^ ; subtle of invention, with his mind 
alway set to do miscliief ; with whom thrre jninod themselves many 
hired soldiers ; and he had a <xreat follownirr, and caused commit 
many burnings, and many robberies, and much damage on the . 
Cerehi and tlMir friends ; mnch wealth he |;ained, and rose to high 
account. This was Messer Corso Donati, who, because of his 
haughtiness, was named The Baron; insomuch that, when he passed 
throueh the streets, many cried, * Long live the Baron !' and he 
looked as if the ground were his own on which he trode. Much 
good service he did, bat vainglory guided him.**— Dino Compagniy 
Gronaea, p. 486| B : Anno 1301* 
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'^the &ir city." Gnaltier de Brienney titular Duke of 
Athens^ a hiieli&g soldier, happening to visit Italj, was 
made by the Florentines eaptatn of the people. Inti^ 
midating all by foreign troops, while he corropted the 
popnlace by bribes and feasting, he procured in a general 
parliament a grant of the lordship fmr life. Bnt the 
tyrant was foolish as well as cruel and rapacious ; and 
in 1343, before he had ruled ten niunths, a mutiny of ali 
ranks drove him ignommiously from power. 

The number of priors was immediately increased to 
eight ; and it would appear that members of tlie lesser 
guilds were thenceforth eiigi]»le.* The Signoria or Ad- 
ministration now consi'^ted, properly, of the Banneret of 
Justice and the Eight Priors ; but to these were added, 
as assessors, the captains of the companies of the Guard 
of Justice (now sixteen in number), and likewise the 
twelve Buonuomini, who either were at this time re- 
established, or had always subsisted under one form or 
another. The board thus composed, preserved also the 
Initiative in ail proceedings of the national councils. In 
eounteiactioB of the popular influence, the banna were 
able to procure notiiing more than a statute^ which 
emsed from the book of nobility certain fomilies^ com- 
prehending 680 persons. At the same time, by an oddly 
characteristic stretch of power, a few commoners who 
had displeased the ruling party were forcibly ennobled, 
and thus di.siVanchised. 

But the tide was now about to turn, and the capi- 
talists, combining with the aristocracy of blood, were to 
form an olio^arrhy, by which Florence during a quarter 
of a century \n .is ruled with a high hand, but with a glory 
never before attained in her history. The device which 
the combined factions used was ingenious. Since 1266, 
there had existed a body called the Guelf Corporation, 
instituted for tlie support of anti-imperial principles ; 
for which purpose the community had bestowed on it 
a portion of the conliscated GhibeUine estates^ with 



* HaBam's opinion ; difienng from Stsmondi*!. 
VOL. II. M 
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a Kgular constitution and rule of gOYernment, by two 
captains elected from the nobilityi two from the cran- 
mons^ and two boards of counciUois. The total fill of 
the imperialists had long made this society quite useless ; 
and the members quietly divided the revenues of their 
lands. But, immediately after the revolution of 1343^ 
the corporation was made aoi engine for removing the de- 
mociatk; aspunmts to office, hy aceunng them of Ghibel- 
linism, a char<ye always vague, now absolutely unmean- 
ing, and yet kgally proveablc by common report. In 
1347, the influence of this Guelf associiition obtained a 
law, extending the older statutes of exclusion to all wliose 
ancestors had been known Ghibcllines at any time «iiice 
1300 ; and in a few years, after a determined opposition, 
another measure was carried, subjecting all of that class, 
who should accept office, to fine, or even to death, at 
the discretion of the priors. The extreme harshness of 
this law furnished a pretence for the singular proceeding 
called Admonition, which was immediately practised 
with oomplete success. The corporation <^ admonished" 
any obnoxious democrat that he was a suspected per* 
son, and would be punished if he took office. The rich 
plebeian &mily of the Albizzi had long led the Guelf 
society ; while the Ricci, Ukevrise commoners, stood op- 
posed to them, and were aided by the Strozzi, Scali, and 
Alberti, as also by the Medid, a trading&mily that now 
first emeiged from obscurity. 

The abuses of the admonition, and l^e prudent exer- 
dse of the povrer so ill acquued, lasted tiU 1378, when 
there broke out the great insurrection of the " Ciompi." 
This was the name given to the Florentine non-electors, 
who comprised, besides the da v- labourers and mere 
rabble, an immense number of miim oi pumted artificers 
and tradesmen. The most powerful of such crafts were 
tlie dyers, weavers, wool-combers, and othei-s dependenton 
the woollen trade. The Ciompi, besides redress of other 
grievances, demanded that three now guilds should be 
formed, two for the unfranchised artisans, and one for 
the rest of the citizens ; and that from these new bodiei 
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two of the eight priozB should be chosen. The magisiraiea 
seused one of the malecontents, and put him on the nek ; 

the people, rising like a hnrricane, stormed the pablic 
buildings ; and for three days the streets were filled with 
anarchy and bloodshed. In the thirtl evening, a whim 
of the th-ed mob proclaimed ^lichel Landu, a barefooted 
wool-comber, to be the Gonfaloniere of Justice ; and, 
by an accident stranger still, Michel was a man of 
honesty, sense, and courage. He instantly restored 
or(]( r ; he preserved it by force of anns against the mul- 
titude, who tried to depose him ; and he extorted from 
the oligarchy a concession of all the popular demands. 

His suocesson were not so fortunately chosen ; and 
the aristocracy soon recovered their ground. In IQ&Z, 
all the changes introduced at the recent revolution, were 
annulled ; and the supremacy of the Ghielf plebeian 
nobles was re-established more firmly than eyer. For 
fifty years longer^ this party ruled the state with equal 
moderation and vigour; no change took place in the 
constitution, and tiie foreign policy of Florence was 
wise and successful : she curbed by turns the Dukes of 
Milan and the King of Naples, besides conquering Pisa 
for herself. The leaders of the period were Tommaso 
dt L^li AlbLzzi and INiccolo da Uzzano, after whom came a 
more imprudent chief, Rinaldo, a son of the former. 

This young man was unfortunate enough to find him- 
self matched against Cosmo de' Medici, wliuse wealth 
and popularity were now at their height, in 14dd, 
resolving to crush his rival, Albizzi failed in <;rtting him 
executed, though he procured his banishment. Next 
year^ the friends of the Medici obtained from the people 
the recall of their leader, whereupon Binaldo and hia 
partisans were exUed in tiieir turn. 

Cosmo, now the acknowledged head of the ruling 
party, was an enlightened and far-seeing man, and, for 
his timea^ eyen virtuous^ if virtue can be held consistent 
with such political schemes as his« The severity of hia 
ftjCtionfor many yean towards their defeated enemies iiras 
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according to Uie rule of the day ; but the whole course of 
his conduct WIS steadily directed towards breaking in the 
people for the yoke of hereditary monarchy* In imita- 
tion of a dangerous precedent which bad been set by 
the Albizzi in their attack on him, Cosmo established a 
Balia ; that is, a Commission embracing a considerable 
number of citizens, to whicli a general parliament tem- 
porarily intrusted the whole sovereignty of the rei)ublic, 
expressly specifying' amonp: its prerogatives those of ba- 
nLshing citizens, and of n ominating to all offices of state. 
By the assistance of bi^ skilful ally Nerl Capponi, with 
whom the public odium of acting as bis tool Avas 
shared by the vain and pompous Luca Pitti, be con- 
trived to keep up the balia, with only one stormy 
interval, till his death, which took place at an advanced 
age in 1463. The obsequious signoria inscribed on his 
grave the title of " Father of his Country.*' 

His son Pietro, a man of ordinary intellect, a cripple 
and invalid, delegated his inherited influence to a 
committee of five friends, who administered both the 
republic and the funds of the Medici, for their own 
advantage as well as for that of Pietro and bis house. 
The quarrels of their leaders, Soderini and Pitti, would 
not be worth mentioning, were it not thai in 1465 they 
enabled the people for one year, their last, to elect their 
officers by lot in the constitutional form. Next year 
a parliament was summoned which, partly bribed, and 
partly terrified by armed soldiers who surrounded the 
great square, voted a new balia. The free election of 
the in;iLri>ti;ite3 ^viis never restored, and from the 
common\\ ( ;ilth may be considered as fallen. 

Pietro dying in 14G9, bis sons Lorenzo and Giuliano, 
botli under age, were received by the partisans of the 
family as the chiefs of the state. The boys, however, 
devoted to youthful pleasnres, willingly left the admi- 
nistration to their father's live friends, who dazzled the 
eyes of Florence and of all Italy by a lavish magnificence 
in shows and national works, similar to that by which 
the early Roman emperors stupified their d^|;enerate 
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sdbjects. An insaixectioii under Bernardo Nardi was 
UDBupported by the people, and its leader being taken 
was beheaded* 

The new prinees incurred a greater nsk in a move 
fiunouB conapitacyy which coincidled in date with several 
other plots against Italian despota^ and was marked by 
eiicnmstanees eminently charaGteristic of the oountiy 
and the age.* When Giuliano the younger of the two 
had attained minority, his brother and he took away 
the goyemment from the friends selected by their father. 
Among these had been Andrea de* Pazzi, who left nine 
descendants, sons and grandsons^ one of which latter 
had married a daughter of Pietro de* Medici. The Pazzi, 
who, like their greater kinsmen, were a house of mer- 
chants, wealthy and amhitious, bitterly resented the 
jealousy of tlie two hrothcrs. The Pope, Sixtus IV., an 
unscrupulous politician, not disinclined to favour free- 
dom when it did not affect his own power, approvrd tlie 
conspiracy which the discontented family had formed, 
quieted the scruples of one or two ciniscientious plot- 
ters, gave tln'm Siilviati tlic archbishop of Pisa as a 
coadjutor, and promised them the papal troops to sup- 
foH the revolution when the Medici should have been 
assassinated. The attempt was fixed to take place on 
the 26th of April 1478, in the cathedral, while the 
brothers should be hearing mass ; the elevation of the * 
host was to be the si<jnal for the blow ; two laymen 
undertook to despatch Giuliano, but a third, a captain 
of mercenaries who had . engaged for Lorenso^ shuddered * 
and drew back when the church was named as the scene 
of the murder. His part in the tragedy was therefore 
undertaken by two priests. When the moment arrived^ 
Giuliano, at the fiist stab, fell dead before the altar ; 
but liOrenso, missed by his assassins, escaped into the 
sacristy. The friends of the Medici gathered, and at- 
tacked the disconcerted conspirators; the archbishop 
and the Pazzi were hanged from the windows of the 

T " - ■' 

* Macbiaveiii, Istorie Florentine, lib. viii. 
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Palazzo VecchiOy and two hundred other Florentines 
were speedily executed as accomplices in the plot. The 
pope excommaiiicated Lorenzo for having slain a church- 
man, and made war on him, assisted by the king of 
Kaples; but Florence was saved from destruction hy 
tbe artfol tempoiising of its ruler, and by a descent of 
the Turks on the Neapolitan coast at Otrsnto. 

Lorenzo lost no time in completing the subjection of 
Ids country. He abolished the two national councils, 
substituting for them a permanent Senate of seventy 
members, nominated by himself, who appointed all 
public officers, imposed taxes, administered the finances, 
and relieved their refined and literary master from the 
constant drudgery of government. He assumed titles 
approaching to those of monarchy ; he was the " Prince" 
of Florence, and was addressed with the most suhniissive 
deference. His rcici-n was, upon the whole, equitable, 
libenil, and wise ; eminently so, indeed, when it is com- 
pared with the tyranny exercised at that time by most of 
the surrounding despots. His court was the asylum of 
awakening philosophy, literature, and art; and these pur- 
suits have cast around his usurpation a spell of glory 
which the scholar would be reluctant to see destroyed* 
The prudent moderation of his rule, and the interesting 
Tscillation of opinion which then prevailed in Italy, 
and which, heralding the Reformation, had extended to 
religion, are instanced in the tolexance long yielded to the 
eloquent Dominican Savonarola, who preached openly in 
Tuscany, with the aid of many brethren belonging to his 
order, a reform in the church, as well as the emancipa- 
tion of the Italian states. Lorenzo on his death-bed sent 
for him, confessed himself, and craved absolution. Tho 
friar was bold enough to refuse the sacraments to the 
usurping prince, unless he should restore freedom to his 
country : the prince had the courage to die a sovereign 
and unal solved. He expired in his forty-fourth year, in 
1492, at his beautiful country-seat of (Weggi ; and, six 
years later, Savonarola was burnt alive in the great 
square of Jb^ioreuce* 
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CORSICA AND SARDINIA. 

The Pisons, who, in the eleventh cenfuiy^ accepted a 
grant of Corsica as a fief of the Holy See» were able to 
expel the Saracens^ and under their role the ialand was 
feudalized. After the battle of Meloria had annihilated 
their power, they, in ISOO, formally resigned the province 
to the Genoese, who, however, were not able to conso- 
lidate their authority for very many years. They re- 
mtuned masters of it till the eighteenth century ; but 
their severe rule, succeeding the mild government of Pisa, 
lone: excited fierce insurrections, in which some factions 
attempted to establish national independence, while others 
assisted the kings of Spain in enforcing claims, raised 
under a charter of Pope Boniface VIII. It ought to be 
mentioned that from 1453 Corsica properly belonged, 
not to the state of Genoa, but to the Genoese BaTik of 
Saint George, to which the authorities were obliged to 
assign its rcvcnup?? in pociirity of unpaid debts. 

The Corsicans charged their new masters with a syste- 
matic violation of those privileges, which were covenanted 
when they were allowedto occupy the island* These were 
the following. The people were to be governed by their 
own code of laws, the Statuto di Corsica ; and in the su- 
preme court half of the judges were to be natives and half 
Crenoese. The province was to he administered, under 
the superintendence of the Genoese Senate, hy the an- 
ient magifltnu^, who seem to have been the same to 
whom the Corslcaii writers gave the name of Caporall. 
These were eighteen native nohlea elected periodically 
by the inhabitants^ one of whom, called the Omtor, re- 
sided at Genoa, and represented Ihe idand in the senate* 
Ko tax was to he imposed without being approved by 
the eighteen ; and for salt, a government monopoly, no 
price was to be exacted above a certain maximum.* 

* Liittpeniii, iMoriaddkConiet, 1780, torn. ii. p. 124. Csm. 
Inagi, Ittorta del Regno di Corsica, 1770, torn. i. p. 311. Com- 
pare ihe older constituUdn with PaoU'f, described in Boswell'i 
Corsica, chapter iii. 



The history of Sardinia in the middle ages was very 
similar to that of ita neighbour. Early in tlie eleventh 
century, the Pisaas and Genoese jointly attacked the 
Moorish settlements on its shores ; and in 1 050, the 
iniideiB being completely expelled, the province was 
divided into fic^ which were apportioned among noble 
families belonging to both cities. Frederick II. erected 
it into a nominal kingdom for his natiual aon, the un- 
fortunate Heinsius ; bat the only change which took 
place in the actual posseaaion was the usurpation of the 
whole ialand by the Pisans, who lost it with their other 
eonqueBta after their defeat at Meloria ; and a grant to 
the Aiagonese kings^ lamied by the liberal Pope Bonifiicey 
was made efiectnal by Alfonso in ld26« 

In 1S54, Pedro tbd Gmel of Aragon, who had joBt 
completed at home his reforms of the Cortes, establidied 
a representatiye constitution in Sardinia. The parlia- 
ment, which was called the Stamenti, was divided into 
three chambers, containing respectively the barons, the 
prelates, and the deputies of the t^l^\ ns. For adiiiiiiis- 
trative purposes the island iiad been formed, in the 
eleventh century, into four provinces, Cagliari, Arborea, 
Torres, and Gaiiura ; the government of each being 
intru^tt J hereditarily to a separate lord, who was called 
the Giudice or Judge, and was a feudatory of the para- 
mount soveri i^ais. The mutual jealousies and personal 
ambition of tiiese officers, who were preserved by the 
Spaniards till towards the close of the middle ages, gave 
rise to many scenes of wild war£Eire ; but the only inci- 
dent which calls for notice is the promulgation, in 1395^ 
of the code called the Carta di Loga^ which is still the 
law-book of the Sards. It was planned by an ambitious 
and energetic woman, £leonor% the hereditary ^ Gin- 
dioessa'^ of Arborea. At length the Aragonese kingi^ 
sending a Spanish nobleman to reside constantly as 
ViDeroy, divided the Island under him into two govern- 
ments, tiiose of Gagliaii and Logudoro, whose adminis- 
trators were sometimes natiTes. Local magistrates were 
appointed, called Podesti or Capudianu, subordinate to 
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the Royal Vicar and oilier aapreme jadgee^ civil and 
criminal.* 

THE POLITICAL 8TATB OF ITALY IN 1500. 

In the last yeais d the fifteenth centaiy, the poHtictf 
of Italy iinderwent a violent reyolntion. The greater 
part of Christendom was now fonned into a few exten- 
sive monarchies. Fiance had become at length one con* 
sdlidated realm^ the English having been expelled, and 
the vassals of the crown subdued; the kingdoms of 
Spain were united under Ferdinand and Isabella ; and 
the Emperor Maximilian, possessing Austria and Bur- 
gundy, vigorously asserted the decayed prerogatives 
of the imperial crown. All these powers cast longing* 
eyes on the paradise of Europe ; and the passage of the 
Alps in 1494 by Charles VIII. of France, Uie vain son 
of the crafty Louis XI., was the first act in that long 
drama of foreign aggTes6io% which has not yet reached 
its catastrophe. 

Among ihe plains of the north, Lodovico Sforza the 
Moor, first regent and then duke of Milan, acted as the 
pione^ of the French. Venice, standing selfishly nen- 
trsl, compelled the Este In Ferrara and the Goncaga in 
Mantua to do so likewise. Farther south, the invaders 
were nnsaocessfully resisted by a league embracing the 
Aiagonese king of Naples, Pope Alexander YI,, and the 
nondnal lepublics of Tuscany ; these last being headed 
by Florence, then subject to the showy and unwise 
Pietro II., the son of Lorenzo de' Medici. The armies 
of Charles overran the whole peninsula, and the next 
few years were fruitful in bloodshed and vicissitudes. 

In 1500, Louis XII., the new king of France, pos- 
sessed the duchy of Milan, to which he asserted, on in- 
sufficient grounds, a hereditary right, throu<,'h one of 
his female ancestors. Frederic, the last Aragonese king 

• Smyth's Sardinia, chapter i. 1828. Grerii Thesaur. Sieiliae, 
torn, sv. ; ApptratDS ad Vitalin Annales, d. 35^. The native 
vriten ire Mumo tod DelU Manner^ both in ItiSd, 
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of Naples, had reconquered the Two Sicilies, hut had no 
hope of retaining them unless he should be assisted by 
his kinsman Ferdinand of Spain. Florence, liaving ex- 
pelled the Medici in 1494, was fully occupied in prepar- 
ing to defend her regained freedom. Pope Alexander, 
through the services of his infaiuous son Cesar Borgia, 
had reduced the rebellious vassals of the See in Romag- 
na, but had extreme difficulty in preventing the re-esta- 
blishment of petty tyrannies in the towns. Venice 
followed her former policy, which was imitated by her 
neighbours of Fenara and Mantua, as also by the princes 
in Piedmont* 

The knell of freedom in Italy bad already rang ; and, 
when her history shall next address ns^ its voice will 
sound like lamentation over the dead. But» while we 
watched her national independence daring its tempestn- 
ons struggle of centuriesi we have been in danger of 
forgetting that there then arose monuments yet more 
illustrious than principalities or commonwealths, — that 
fruits then were galhcicd fairer still than those of politi- 
cal glory. Now, therefore, turninu: aside for a wliile, from 
scent's uf piiljlic tunmit, we eiittr the garden of Italian 
literature and art, a romantic nook yet unexplored in 
our pilgrimage through the region of the middle ages. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Italian Literature in the Middle Ages, 

A.D. 1000— A. D. 1500. 

F^msT PsftioD x—TuE EtxTiHTH AKD TwsLFTB CimoEin 
Tb» Seholaifeie Philoeopby—Sehools of Law— ChronidM— The 
New Italian Lmgoage— Early Sidluii Poetry. SBcoim Px- 
EtOD >Tbb Thirteenth and Fourteenth Cbnturwb :— 
Mental Character of the Times — The Learning of the Thirteenth 
Gentury'Saint Thomas Aquinas — The Golden Legend — Rise 
of the Italian Universities — Troubadours — Sordcllo the Man- 
toan — Frederic the Second — Pietro delle Vigne — Prose Writers 

Dante Alighitri — His Life and Works — His Divina Commedia 

—Its Character — Analysis of its Plan — The Inferno, Purgatorio, 
and Parndiso — Petrarch and Boccaccio — Their Classical Stu- 
dies — Petrarch's Life and Works— His Love-Poems — Boccac- 
cio'a Minor Works— His Deeameran— Other Novdists— Sae- 
diet^Hormft'iieCAroiMe/eri — ^Dino C^mpagni and the Villani. 
TniBD PsBion :— Tut FiraBSKTa CxNTomT :-^n Age of 
Enidition^Printtng mtrodnoed in Italy— TAeHrrt Ttan 
^Pgggio — The CUntioal Scholars — Wandering Minatrdi and 
Chivalrous Romances — Tht Age of Lortmo the Magnificent-^ 
Philosophy in Florence— Politiatt*s Learning and Poetry — Lo» 
ren2o*s Poems — Chivalrous Romances at Court — Pulci's Mor- 
gante Mag^giore — Its Anomalous Character — Boiardo's Orlando 
Innauorato — Its Rudeness and Originality. 

FIRST PERIOD. 

TBI BIiBTSMTH AMD TWCLPTH CSHTUBim. 

In th(^ two centuries which are here classed together, 
yre stand at the threshold of Italian literature. The 
time was one neither of sluggishness nor of performance, 
bat of active and earnest preparation ; and therefore it 
cannot be properly classed either with the dark ages or 
with the magnificent era of the leTlTal. It witnessed 
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in Italy, as we have seen, tliree great events ; the esta- 
blishment of the ecclesiastical supremacy, the eman- 
cipation of the imperial cities, and the foundation of the 
Nonnan dynasty. Each of these occurrences had ita 
pecoliar influence on mental cultivation, and the effiocts 
were strikingly appaient in the twelfth century.* 

The church was supported, in the European courts^ by 
a few men who united political activity with knowledge 
andliteraty skill much beyond tboae of their predeceason. 
Among such, the highest place belongs to two Italian 
eedefliastics of the eleventh century, saeeeasively arch* 
biflihopa of Canterbury ; Lanfranc, a Paviani whom Wil- 
liam the Conqueror brought with him from Normandy; 
and his successor Anselm. Other churchmen devoted 
themselves, in the closet, to theology and its kiiidred 
sciences, especially dialectics and other branches of me- 
taphysics. To students of this class, floui i^.hing in the first 
half of the twelfth century, belon!7s the rise of the scho- 
lastic philosophy, which iuiiinl its t lLajeiits(so far as these 
were original) in tht \\ )rk3 of Pietro Lombardo, sur- 
named " The Master of Sentences.*' The less ambitious 
monks continued to indite chronicles and legends ; while 
some of them employed themselves less creditably in 
foretelling future events. The most famous of the pro- 
phets was the Abbot Joachim^ a Cistercian of Cala- 
bria, who in 1190 hazarded his reputation by promising 
in Sicily, to Coeur de Lion and Philip of Fiance^ com- 
plete success in the third crusade. 

The earliest literary fruits of independence in the 
cities, were legal seminaries and historical chronicles. 



* The leading authorities on Italian literature are these : — For 
ISiets a&d biography, Tirabowhi's volnminoiis Storia della Lcttfr*. 

tura Italiana ; for critical analyses, Ginguene's Histoire Litteraire 

d* Italic, and its continuation by S ilfi; and for criticism on a few 
sclpctpd authors, Sismcmdi's I.ittcrat uic du Midi do I'Europe. 
Much ma^ be learned trum twu itahaii wurks written early in last 
eentary, those of Cresdmbeni uid Quadrio ; tnd a more reeeat 
history of Italian literature, which enjoys considerable repntatioo^ 
is Coniiani's, continued by Ugoni. There is also a jtuUiCUnii OOn* 
pendium (2d editioQ, l^), by Maffei of Munich, 
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Bavenna had its law-sehool, adorned till the year 10?2 hj 
the canonist Saint Peter Damian, The more oelehnted 
academy of Bologna was founded about the end of the 

eleventh century by Imerius ; and the Bolognese Glossa- 
tors pive rcputatiuii tu it lor a century and a half longer, 
spreading the Jioman law over Europe, nut] sending to 
England, Vacai ius, one of the ablest among thorn. Many 
civic chronicles of tliis period are extant, the earliest of 
which was composed in the time of Gregory VII. 

Naples and Sicily al-o produced chronicles, which are 
nnmeroiis ; and this region, indeed, during the partial 
exemption from wars which it owed to the establishment 
of the duchy of Beneventum, had been less deeply igno- 
nnt than the remainder of the country. If the wide 
commerce and splendid cultivation of Anialfi be apo- 
cryphal, the merit of the medical school at Salerno is not 
so. It had existed from the tenth century, borrowing its 
rules from the science of the Saracens, and was the 
most fiunous establishment of the kind in Europe tiU 
it was ruined by the new studies of the uniyeisities. 

But the southern provinces did even more than this. 
We have yet seen no living language in Ital} ; for pro* 
phets, divines, statesmen, chroniclers, and physicians, all 
used the barlmrous Latin of their times. When the Ita« 
lian tongue began to form itself, Naples and Sicily were 
the seats tif its infancy ; the latest Norman sovereigns 
were, in their luxurious and half-oriental court, its first 
patrons ; and poetry was of course its earliest ap^tlica^ 
tion. The oldest verses which have been recovered 
in any dialect of tht liiodern Italian, are the rude Sici- 
lian rhymes attributed to Ciulln of Alcamo, which, 
from their naming the great Saladin iis alive, must have 
been written about or before 1193, the year of his 
death. The progress of the language till it reached 
the point at which we are next to take it up, must be 
learned from other sources than these pages ; but its 
general character, as a corrupted Latin, is admitted in 
all the theories, and the chief question is, the amount of 
coxroptioii it received from the Greimanic tongues. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 

TRK SaiBVmrVH AKD FOU&XIXVTB ClIfTVElXS. 

These ages in Italy combine within their limits more 
of the great and the beautiful^ the heroic and the guilty, 
more of intellectual activity wedded to intellectiial weak- 
ness, than any other period of her history. We have 
seen this singular union exemplified in her political 
vicissitudes : it is not less vividly displayed iii the annals 
of her literature. The grand ^v(}l ks of the period are 
those of the Trecentisti, as theii- ( (Hiiitrvmen call them, 
that is, the writers in tlie fourteentii century, Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio ; but the spirit which pervades 
the compositions of these illustrious men was extracted 
from that wild medley of irreconcilable elements^ which 
hovered around them like the specties of a goblin's 
care, a vision whose gloom seemed even to thicken as 
time rolled on. The religion of those ages began with 
the stem dissent of the Albigenses and other refonnera^ 
with the consequent alarm of the church, and with the 
institution of tilie two mendicant otden^ to resist the 
torrent of heterodoxy ; and it thence proceeded in a 
temper stxangLly combined, in wliich the implicit de> 
votion inspired by the miracle-working saints, and 
the dogmatizing deology taught by the schoolmen, 
were alike counteracted hy a secret unbelief, which 
increased with the increasing study of the classics, and 
was far from uncommon in the fourteenth century. 
Science was then a mixture of knowledge, acuteness, 
and deplorable ignorance. Its horizon was wide, even 
wider thfin it is in modem times ; but the medium 
through which it saw every object was false and ex- 
citing. To the eye of the philosophical student in the 
middle ages, the world resembled a wide and lofty hall, 
lighted only by the wavering flame of a single taper. The 
metaphysicians applied their skilful dialectics to attempts 
at discoyering unattainable facts ; the followers of natu- 
ral science yenerated equaQy the dreams of the alche- 
mists and the prophecies of the judicial astrolo^|ei8y some 
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of whom, like Ceooo of Ascoli in this age^ expiated 
at the Btc^e, not the vanity of their art, but its rash 
intrnsions within the pale of the dogmadcal theology. 
The political aspect of the times has been already sketch- 
ed ; and its wild irregularity has exhibited, amidst a 
greatness riukly stern, much of that moral corruption 
which was bo coiiHiion iu every shape fioiii nmrdcr to 
dchaueherv% and which the authorities of the church in 
vain attempted to cheek, wliile its members individually 
were often worse sinners than tlie laymen. Italian 
poetry, or at all events tliat of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was the voice of an infant- language, and horrowed 
from the Proven <^al Troubadours, then in their full 
honour, many of its forms and very much of its spiriL 
The popular activity of the republics still free, viras 
rivalled or surpassed, in its patronage of native genius, 
by all the sovereigns from one end of the land to the 
other,— from the Suabian kings in Naples and their 
spoilers of Anjou, to the Ferrarese prmoes of Este and 
^ Yeronese Scaligeri among the roots of the Alps. 

It is necessary to become aequunted with s few de< 

tails regarding the learning of the thirteenth century^ 

as introductory to our review of the lipfhter studies. 
The scholastic philosophy was perfected ; and the chief 
credit of that severe system of mental training belongs to 
** The Angelic Doctor," Saint Thomas Aquinas (1226 — 
1274), whose noble birth at Aquino, liisboyisli entrance 
into the Dominican order, Ids self-denyhig absorption in 
religious and scientitic study, and his death at the roman- 
tic abbey of Fossanuova near Terracina, form together a 
complete picture of the lives led by the early schoolmen.* 
None of the other metaphysical theologians call for 
notice, if we except the Tuscan Mend and rival of St 
Thomas, the Franciscan saint, Buonawentura (1221—* 
1274)« The works of these two canonized doctors were 

• Consult (in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, part 37) Dr 
Hampden's Life of Thomas Aquin&s, and its accompan^mg !>ketcti 
of the Scholastic Philosophy. 
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11UU11I7 intended for the cleigy : the mass of the laity 
xeeetred different iDstmction. Though the mizades if 
both the philosophical saints were set up as joint 
evidences of orthodoxy by the church, they were 
pitied^ by the Dominicans and Franciscans, against each 
other ; and the temper of the clergy, and ignorance of 
the laymen, may be estimated from the famous ^'Golden 
Legend " of Saints and MartjTS, compiled, late in the 
thirteentli century, by a Genoese iria,r named Jacopo 
Da Voragine, 

The study of the Latin language now became a little 
more accurate ; Greek and the Oriental tongues were 
loosely It anied by some ecclesiastics ; and the unreal Ita- 
lian universities were organized before the end of the 
fourteenth century. To the law-school of Bologna were 
added faculties of medicine and arts before 1300 ; and 
a theological faculty, instituted by Innocent VL, com- 
pleted the institution. The university of Padua was 
founded in 1222 by teachers and scholars from Bologna, 
who emigmted in one of the fiiequent feuds with the 
citizens. The university of Pisa was originally endowed 
hy the corporation in 1338, and erected by a papal bull 
in 1344, These establishments were at fiist Yoluntaiy 
associations of students^ brought and kept together by 
the reputation of particular teachers. Other Italian 
academies of some eminence in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, can be reckoned up to the number of 
at least eleven, some of which had patents as universi- 
ties, and most of them embraced the university-curricu- 
lum. The list includes a law-school at Rome, opened 
by Innocent IV., and a university at Naples, founded by 
Frederic II. in 1224. lioth Bologna and Padua had 
chairs for judicial astrology,^ 

The oldest notices which the thirteenth century offers 
in the poetical history of Italy, relate visits paid by 



* See Tirabotehi ; or. for fuller details, Savigny, Geschichte 
des Reehta, t<»1. iii. chap. 21 : and vol. iv. chaps. 26, 27» 28, and 36. 
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miofitiels from the south of France, and give balf-fabu- 
louB acooiints of a few Italian Tioubadoms^ who have 
left some fkagments in the Fkoven^al language. The 
most ftmous of these weie three : — ^Baitolommeo Gioigi 
of y«uce» who died hi Castile, where his legend makes 
him &11 in love with the king^s daughter ; his Mend 
Bouiazio Gal vi, a Genoese ; and the still more celebrated 
Sordello of Merntna, whose apocryphal lustoiy creates 
him the paladin of valorous troubadours.* His her- 
mit-shadow" it is that guides Daiite into purgatory .+ 
Sordello is said to liave composed verses in lUilian ; 
but lie had been preceded by a royal poet, the uni'or- 
tunate Frederic II., some of whose rliymes are extant ; 
and the kinrr's example was imitated by his versatile 
and accom^'lished chancellor, the lawyer Pietro delle 
Vigne, who, in the year 1249, perished by bis own hand 
after his master had put out his eyes, upon a charge, true 
or false, of conspiracy and treason. Between that time 
and the end of the century, many new poets arose, 
chiefly SicOians and Tuscans, whose remaining works, 
rude and but seldom touching, do not call for criticism. 
It is enough if we remark, that the language in their 
hands already appears in a shape scarcely difi^riug from 
its classical one in the sacoeeding age that they hor- 
lowed from the troubadonis their cold conceits,and many 
of theur forms, especiaUy that of the Qmzone, whid^ 
still continues to be an authorized yehicle of Italian 
lyrical poetry ; — end that the Sonnet also appears be- 
fore 1900, having apparently been invented in Sicily. J 
Dante's praise induces mention of his dearest friend 
Guido Cavalcanti, and of his teacher Brunetto Latini, 
both of wlioni ilourislied in this era. The miscellane- 
ous knowledge contained in the " Tcsoro '* of Brunetto 
was couched in the French tongue ; and his verified 
" Tesoretto " has been supposed, on plausible grounds, to 



* The detajls are collected and chticUed by Xir&boacbi, tom* 
iv. lib. lii. cap. 2. 
" t Purgstorio, emto vi. v. 72. 

t Oingneai, tome i. cbspitr« 6* 

▼0L» n* N 
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liaTB furnished to his illuatrious pupil the skdeton of 
the greatest among Italian poems.* Prose literature 
now, as well as poetiy, assomedihe liying language ; and 
two writeia hekxiigiDg to the same time jdbj be eon- 
aidered as the lonndefs of Italian histoiy r-— Ifotteo Spi« 
nello of Naples^ whose work ends wltili 1281, and tiie 
Florentine Rieoidano Malespini^ who died about thai 
year, leaving a dnonide whose style has been pro- 
aoimoeda inodel of the simple Tuscan. 

Before the end uf that centuiT, Dante or Durante 
Aliglikii (1265 — 1321) had not only formed his manner 
of thought and writing, hut had probably composed a 
part of liis immortal poem. He was the son of a dis- 
tinguished Florentine family ; he enjoyed the best edu- 
cation which the city afforded ; and, while his own 
temper and tliat of the day concurred in leading him 
into profound theological study, his classical pursuits 
were dearly directed by a higher taste than that of 
his age, as is especially evinced by his admiration of 
YirgiL A boyish attachment to Beatrice Portinarl 
-was converted, by her death in 1290, into a sentiment 
of religious adoration ; and the sad imagination of the 
poet ever afterwards tmmed to his youthful love, as 
the source alike of his creatiye genius and of the hap- 
piness for whidi he hoped in another world. These, 
however, were but drHuns, and did not restiain the 
Florentine burgher fipom ai^on. He was engaged in 
the wars of the republio dioing the very year of Bea- 
trice's death ; he rose from rank to rank ; in 1291 he 
contrcictc d a marriage which proved every way unhappy ; 
and at the age of thirty-hve he was elected one of the 
Priors. A quarrel between the two Guelf divii>ioiis, the 
Neri and Bianchi, gave rise to some severe sentences, in 
which Alighieri, himself attached to the latter faction, 
was accu&cd of partiality in office ; the pope, Boniface 
YIXI., fearing this party, into wldch many of the old 



* GingiMBe^ tone IL chap. viii. Mck. 1, 
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Ghibellines had entered^ assisted Charles of Valols in 
mtonng by force the exiled Neri. In 1302, the poet 
ym sentenced to banishment and confiseation ; and a 
aabseqnent judgment condemned him and his fiiends 
to be bnmed alive if captoied. The remaining twenty 
yean of his life weie spent in wandering, poverty, and 
sorrow. His faction having in vmn attempted to recon* 
quer Florence by their own arms, and by the aid of the 
emperor Henry VII. of Luxembourg, Dante roamed 
from the court of the Scala at Verona, through most 
of the northern provinces of Italy, and even as far as 
Paris ; and at length died broken-hearted at Ravemia 
nnder tltc protection of its lord, Guido da Polenta. 

He left compositions botli in prose an<l verse, in I^atin 
and Italian. His Sonnets and Canzoni have a merit 
which is only eclipsed by that of his own great poem. 
The *' Vita Nuova" consists of thoro verses which he 
devoted to BeatrioOy both before and after her death, 
and whieh he connects by a pxoae narrative, embellished 
with many flights of imagination^ detailing the ciienm- 
atances in which the riiymes were aeveially composed. 
His ** Convito or Banqnet, is a long mystical com* 
mentary on three of his CansooL Besides these worlcs 
in the modem tongue, he wrote two in Latin. In the 
treatise ^ De Monaidiil^'' addressing himsdf to Henry 
VII., he endeavonrs to prove the benefits of a uni- 
versal empire, the right of the Romans to exercise it, 
and its immediate dcpendenee on God, without recourse 
to the popes or other divine vicars. The unfinished 
essay " De Vulgari EloquentiS," relates the history of 
the new Italian language, and criticises some of the 
jHjcins which had been already composed in it. The 
distrust which tlie writer entertained as to the capabi- 
lities of the spoken tongue is sho\^Ti by the fact, that he 
began in Latin hexameters his great poem, the Divina 
Commedia," which, as rewritten^ became the highest 
model of the modem language. 

This extraordinary work, which places Dante's same 
fixst among those of all Italian poets ancient of modeni| 
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and nearly first among all the poets of Christian Europe, 
describes, in one hundred cantos, a yifiion of the three Ca- 
tholic worlds of the dead, — ^Hell^ Pnigaftoiy, and HeaTen, 
-^allotting, beaidea an mtiodnctoiy canto, thirty-threa 
cantoB to eadu It U impoaaible to sketch ita plan bnefly, 
and at the same time to exhibit^ with any fairoea^ the 
character of the genius which it displays ; and we must 
recollect at the ontset» that it is the colouring of parti- 
cular scenes which gives to the poem its most obvious 
charm, and that the age in which it was conceived was 
one marked by partial knowledge, by unrefined t^iste in 
litLr.iture, by infancy in art, and by almost d( moniacal 
passions in the intercourse of life, both public and j>i ivate. 
In politics, Dante is at once a worshipper of freedom, 
and a Ghibelline or enemy of the popedom ; in reli- 
gion he is by tnms a scholik;tic disputer, an adoring 
mystic, a stern rtproacher of ecclesiastical vices. In 
better times he would have been a patriotic Florentine ; 
but his wrongs, his hatreds, and his party attachments, 
master, at every struggle, his love for his country^ of 
which indeed there remains little except a sickly longing 
for its soil, mixing strangely with a universal scorn of 
its inhabitants. The utterance which is incessantly given 
to these personal feelings, often at the expense of much 
that is sacred and good, is the most unpleasing feature 
in the composition ; but the veiy same peculiarity con- 
tributes not a little to give it that air of reality which it 
80 impressively wears. Its ruling poetical character is 
that of stem sublimity, abrupt, concentrated, never 
vague though often wild, sometimes melting into over- 
flowing tenderness^ and erery where seen through a 
cloud of imagery, whose shapes are sketched with as- 
tonisliing bievity, yet with unexcelled picturesqueness. 

The first canto, introductory to the whole work, de- 
scribes the circumstances in which the supposed vision 
presented itself. The poet, in the year 1300, loses his 
way by night in a t,4oomy mountainous wood, the situ- 
ation of which he cannot tell, nor how he came thither. 
At daybreak his path is obstructed by three beasts of 
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prey, from whom he is Tescaed hy the figure of a man 
M-ho 19 hoarse as if by reason of long silence. The pro* 
tector, declaring himself to be Virgil, ofiem to guide his 
pupil through the world of shadows. 

In the second canto, which is properly the opening of 
the Inleriiu or first division, the two piliijims commence 
their mysterious journey. Virgil iniurnis Dante that, 
in the limbo where he with other virtuous heathens 
reposed, he had been accosted by a beautiful female, 
descendini,' from the bowers of the blessed, who had 
ordered liini to succour the fric ml who loved her. The 
third canto opens abruptly with the terrible words of the 
celebrated inscription. Tiie poet's eye is caugiit by it as 
he looks-up to a gate which faces him, the entrance to the 
place of punishment.* Virgil stretches out his hand to 
liiTn^^nfi they enter the unhlest abode. Sounds of grief and 
anger meet the ear, a confused tumult like that of the de- 
sert in a whirlwind. They are in the region appropriated 
to those, both men and angels, who have lived without in- 
fimy, yet without pnu8^<— those who have neither stood 
nor fidlen.t The adTentureis neact xeaeh a gloomy 
river which shuts in the everlasting prison, where, while 
the grim fenyman refuses to convey tiiem across, the 
ground shakes, and a wind rises from its bosom, througl:^ 
which flaslies a red light. Dante falls in a swoon, and, 
awakened hy a clap of thunder, finds lumself transported 
to the other side ot the flood, and ^^azing down into the 
dark abyss, from which ascend cries of agony. 

• Through me ye pass into the city of woe ; 
Through me ye pass into eternal pain ; 
Through me, among the people lost for aye. 
Justice the founder of my fabric moved : 
To rear me was the tasic of Power divine, 
Supremest Wisdom, and primeval I.ovc. 
Before me thinjr^s create ^TP^e none, save things 
Eternal, and eternal I endure. *■ 
AU hope abandoii, ye who enter here. 

Giry's Translation of Dante ; Inferno, canto In* 

t Fame of them the world hath nooe^ 

Nor Buffers ; mercy and justice scorn them both* 
Speak not uf them, but look and pa^ss them by. 

Gary, omto iiu 
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He figures his liell aa consisting of nine concentric 
circles, one below another, converging like the steps of 
an amphitheatre, or the interior of a hollow cone, and 
terminating in the centre of the earth. The poets are 
already in the first or uppermost circle, in which, not 
tormented, but grieving with eternal sighs, are the souls 
of the heathen, of infants, and the rest of the unbap* 
tized. From a bright iUnminatioii ahining through the 
gloomy crowd, there approach to salute Virgil fi>ar 
honoured shadei^ Homer, Horace, Ovid, and Lncan, who 
admit Bante as a sixth into ^thatftanons company." 
In a fresh green meadow, surromided by a sevenfold 
fortification and a moat, are the souls of antique heroes 
and sages, among whom the poet has the courage to 
place, not only the Arab teachers Averrhoes and Avi- 
cenna, but even Saladin himself, the bugbear of Europe 
during the crusading times. 

From the quiet of this circle, Virgil and his pupil 
descend into the second, where the actual torments of 
hell commence. Minos, transformed by the Florentine 
poot, like the other piigan deities, into a strange and grisly 
shape, which is best illustrated by Orcagna's paintings 
at Pisa, sits at the entrance of the circle and assigns 
to the condemned spirits their places aoeording to the 
measure of their guilt, the worst crimes being sunk 
deepest. This region, deprived of light, is agitated like 
a sea, by winds incessantly crossiDg each other, and 
wafting with them shrieks and sobs. It is the place of 
camal sinners, amo^g whom the pilgrim first beholds^ 
hurried backwards and forwards by the tempest, Semi- 
xamis, Dido, Cleopatra, Helen, Achilles, Paris, and the 
knight Tristram* After these comes the group in which 
the poet's pathos has been so justly admired, that of 
Franccsca da pQlcnta (the dau^^litrr of liis protector 
Guide), and her lover Paolo di Malatesta of Rimini.* 
Neither description nor translation can convey the 
broken-hearted tenderness which breathes through this 



* Inferno^ canto t« 
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tale of guilty love more guiltily avenged, of l<y?e stronger 
tlian dt atli, and lasting as its own eternal punishment. 
While the two condemned shades weep before him, 
Dante faints with compasbioii. On recovering, he finds 
himself in the third circle, where the gluttonous, tor- 
mented by a demon named Cerberus, lie amidst icy 
mud, while incessant hail and rain pour down on them. 
One of them predicts to the exile the future fate of his 
party in Florence. In the fourth circle, the avaricious 
and prodigal, doomed to the same punishment^ are 
violently driven against each other by inceoBant gusts 
of wind. In this wretched crowd are seen many ton- 
sored heads of priests, cardinals, and popes ; but their 
degrading vices and the gloomy air make their features 
nndistingnishable.* On the edge of this region there 
boils up a black fountain, discharging its waters into 
the fifth drele^ where it forms the river Styx, amidst 
the mud of which lie, naked and straggling, the souls 
of those whose master-sin was anger. 

A bark rowed by a demon conveys the voyagers across 
tlie stagnant expanse, beyond which rise iron walls and 
fiery towers, like the minarets of mosques, from whose 
battlements numberless fiends, headed by the furies, 
oppose the entrance of a living man. A terrific sound 
heralds tlieapproach of an incensed angel, who, not deion- 
ing to address the poets, touches the gate with a rod, 
on which it flies open. These fortifications shut in the 
city of Dis, which includes the four remaining circles 
of punishment, forming a deeper hell within hell itself 
The sixth cirde^ the first of those inn^ ones, is an im- 
mense plain covered with tombs, around each of which 
there flicker raging flames^ and from beneath the lifted 
covers issue lond lamentations. This is the seat of the 
heresiaich% among whom Dante converses with the 
brave Florentine Farinata d^li Ubertl, and leams that 
Frederic IL suflers in a neighbouring sepulchre^ wfiila 
the last of tite range contains Pope Anastasius II. 



* Inftmoy eaoto viL 
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'Within this field of graves yawns a horrible and pes- 
tilential gul^ containing the last three elides^ respee- 
tively appropriated to those who have sinned hy violence^ 
by fraud, and by treachery. The seventh circle, guarded 
by tlic Minotaur and by Centaurs, is fenced with a river - 
of blood. In the gory stream are punished those who 
were guilty of outrage against mankind, by practis- 
ing tyranny or cruelty ; and among them are named 
Alexander the Great^ Dionysius^ Eccelino, and Attila. 
IxL the second division of this region^ beyond the rlTer, 
those who have been by suicide guilty of violence towards . 
themselves, are converted into trees with knotty trunks 
and dark leaves, beariiig instead of fruit prickles and 
poison, and perched on by the lii (Icons harpies. Dante, 
by his master's order, plucks a branch, when blood and 
cries issue together from the trunk, out of which the 
soul of the unfortunate Pietro DeUe Vigne speaks and 
proclaims himself innocent of the imputed treason.* 
Within a rinir formed by this spectral forest is a sandy 
plain, on which arc scattered naked shadows, tormented 
by ilakes of fire wliich rain slowly on them, as snow falls 
on the Alps in a calm. These have been violent or rebel- 
lious against God ; and next to tliem, in a stream of 
blood which flows through this waste from the tears of 
a giant-statue of Time, are tortured also those who have 
done violence to nature or to art ; among whom a place 
is assigned to the usurer8.t 

The rocks which bound the seventh drde, descend in 
tremendous precipices to the next one^ and the river &lls 
in an awfiil cataiact A huge demon, called GeryoUy 
and personifying Fraud, ascends in obedience to a spell 
used by Virgil, who then mounts on the monster^sback, 
taking his companion in his arms ; and the fiend, poidng 
himself in the thick and lurid air, sinks with them along 
the face of the cataract, and deposits them at the foot of 
tiie elilF, amidst the cries and iiery glare of the eighth 
circle.;]: This gulf, the prison of the fraudulent, is 

* Inlerno, einto xiii. t Ibid* einto liv. 

} Ibid, cantos zvi. and xviu 
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divided into ten concentric fosses, or " bolge,*' each of 
which confines a distinct class of sinners, the whole circle 
receiving the name of Malcbolgc. It is the favourite 
scene of the poet's overwhelming invectives and personal 
satires on his enemies. Tlie outer holgia contains the 
deceivers of women, who are constantly chased and lashed 
by devils. The second is the prison of flatterers, whose 
punishment is filthily disgusting. In the third range are 
tortured those who have committed simony. This fosse 
is perforated with burning apertures^ in each of which a 
sinner is plunged head foremost; and amongst them 
Dante, wiUi a bitter ingenuity of malice, has contrived 
to place three eontemponuy pope^^-one dead before the 
time when the supposed action of his poem is laid, a 
second, still aliTe at that date, and a thi^ who was not 
then so much as elected.* The fourth division is that of 
the fidse prophets, who have their heads twisted rotrnd to 
their backs ; and among these wizards our countryman 
BOchael Scott receives due honour.t In the fifith ring, 
tliose wliu lidve committed malversation in office are 
plunged into a lake of boiUng pitch ; and in the sixth, 
the hypocrites walk witiiout ceasing in slow procession 
clothed in ponderous leaden capotes, gilded outside, with 
hoods \s iiich (like those stUl worn by the religious frater- 
nitif s of laymen) allow only the eyes to be seen, I n tlio 
seventh bolgia, which is reached with difficulty, are the 
tliieves, whose punishment is savage. They are continu- 
ally pursued and devoured by serpents, which, themselves 
condemned souls, no sooner destroy their victims than 
they change bodies with them4 Tlirough the eighth 



* Inferno, canto zix. The three popes are, Nicholas III., Boiu« 
face VIIL, and Clement V. 

t Ibid, canto xz. 

♦ Ibid, cantos xxiv. xxt. Several are Florentines ; and Dante, 
before paiiijig to the eighth fosse, bitixigly ezeUims, 

Florence, exult ! for thon so mightily 

Hast thriven, that o'er land and sea thy winffs 

Thoa b^est, and thy name s]^reads over HpII ! 

Cary i upening oi cauto xxvi. 
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valley* flit iiunimeiable masses of flame, each of wkich 
endoees an evil counsellor.t In the ninth bolgia, are 
those who have sown heresies, dissensions, and scandals ; 
such as Mohammed^ his disciple Ali» and oibexsy who are 
disfigured hy honible wounds and inuljlations.:^ Ber* 
traad de Botn, the fionoos troubadour, is among them, 
and carries his head in his hand. In the tenth and last 
bolgia, varioiis sorts of ftkifiers, including coiners, alche- 
mists, and shnflar deluders, are punished by diseases^ 
such as leprosy, dropsy, and fever.§ 

The pilgrims move on in silence through a thick 
darkness, when suddenly there is heard the blast of a 
horn, louder than that which the dying Roland blew at 
Roncesvalles ;|| and the poet sees through the gloom 
three portentous sha|ios like towers. These are three 
giants, Nimrod, Ephialtes, and Antieus, who stand in 
the deep hollow shaft which forms the centre of the 
abyssy but are taller than its sides. Antsus lifts both 
txayelleiB with one hand, stoops with them, and sets 
them down at his feet. They are now in the ninth and 
lowest circle of hell, a wintry lake, where, in four divi- 
sions, traitors are entombed in ice up to the neck, shed* 

dingteatSiwhichfreezeon their fitoes as they fidl.ir In 
the first diyinony called Galna, are treacherous assassins, 
among whom are Charlemagne's betrayer Ganelon, and 
Mordred, King Arthur^s parricidal son or nephew. The 



^ As, in that season when the son least vdh 
His fbee that lightens all, what time the fly 



t Xnfemo, cantos szvL zzvii. The story of Gnido da Monte* 
feltro is well worthy of notice, on account of its wild legend about 
the flight of Saint Francis with the devil for the sinner's soul, in 
which the demon is too quick for the saint. 




Cary, canto xxvi. 



% Ibid, canto xxviii« 
I Ibid, canto szxs. 



$ Ibid, cantos zxix. xxx. 
1 Ibid. Gsato xxxii. 
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Beoond sphere^ called Anienoia, imprisoiifl those who have 
betnyed their country ; and its principal group is that 
hoirible one of the Avchbisihop Rnggieio and Connt 

Ugolino of Pisa, whose fiercely moving story of his own 
death and that of his sons in the Tower of Famine 
is universally considered as Dante's masterpiece.* In 
Ptolomea, the third icy region, are those who have be- 
trayed their benefactors ; and a similar class of sinners 
are found in tlic foiirtli, called Giudecca from its chief 
culprit Judas Iscariot, beside whom, oddly enough, are 
placed Brutus and Cassius.t In this hist sphere, tho 
condenmed lie beneath the ice, silent and motionless like 
images ; while over them wave the six wings of Lucifer, 
a temiic giant, buried up to the middle in the frozen 
mass that fills the central chasm of the earth. 

Viigjly seizing Dante, climbs up the demon's side, 
and thence clambers among the rocks which form the 
roots of the opposite terrestrial hemisphere. A fedling 
block guides ihem upward ; the fky appeals through 
the round opening of a cavein, and they emeige into the 
light of the stais. 

If this naked sketch does inj ustice eyen to the Inferno, 
whose outline^ with all its strangeness, is both wt and 
awfully strong, the two other parts of the poem would 
appear to yet greater disadvantage in such a bird's eye 
view. Their leading incidents are few ; theological dis- 
cussions and mystical allegories, frequent in the Pur- 
gatory, become incessant in the Paradise ; and the chief 
pleasure which modem readers can derive from either 
of these sections, must be sought in their richly scattered 
beauties, — their frequent glimpses of poetic vision, and 
those many groups which possess dramatic pathos. 

The first nine cantos of the Purgatorio are the most 
attractive. The scene of the action is a lofty moun- 
tain; and around its base, which the wanderers first 
reach on issuing from the gulf, lie valleys, waters, and 
plains^ amoiig wliich linger the souls of the indolent^ 



* lahmot canto uiiii. ^ Ibid, euto xxiiv* 
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and other spirits not yet pennitted to commence their 
course of pmification. On approaching this spoty and 
at tiie yeiy opening of the poem, Dante breaks out into 
a burst of mpturoua delight^ which clothes every object 
around him with celestial loveliness. The sky is deeply 
coloured like oxiental sapphire ; Venus, the Mr phmet 
of love, sheds her smile over the east ; and high at the 
pole gleam four mysterious stan, never yet seen by 
mortal eye since they had shone on Adam's paradise,* 
Cato of Utica conducts the travellers through tliis first 
region. An angel guides across the sea a bark iilled with 
human souls, who are on their way to the place of expia- 
tion, and c liiiut the psahn of the Israelites released from 
bondage , f The unfortunate Manfired of Naples, one of the 
souls not yet admitted to sanctifying ju nance, appeals 
to heaven from the sentence of the popes, and charges 
Dante with a message of consolation for his daughter. J 
In the mutual afifection of Sordello the Mantuan trou- 
badour, and his countiyman Yiigil, the poet £nds a 
theme of scornful indignation against Florence and all 
Italy«§ Amidst a green and delightful valley, a group 
of monarchs, who had deferred repentance, repose and 
wag evening hymns.|| After several other scenes and 
apparitions^ the gates which endoae the mount open 
like thunder ; the two pilgrims enter ; and instantly the 
place resounds with the sweet stnuns of the Te Deum 
LaiudamuB^ reminding the Florentine of the organ-peal 
in churches accompanying the voices of the congrega- 
tion,ir The sides of the mountain, which have been 
now reached, compose Pui^gatory proper. They are 

* Purgatorio, canto t. 

t Ibid, canto ii. Psilm exir : ** In exitu Israel do ^gypto.** 
I Ibid, canto iiu % Ibid, canto y'u 

I Now was the hour that wakens fond desire 
In men at MS, and melts their thoughtful heart 
Who in the mom have bid sweet friends farewell $ 
And pilgrim, newly on his road, with love 
Thrills, if he hear the Tesper-bell from far, 
That leema to mourn for the expiring day. 

Ibid* canto ?iu* t. 1 ; Gary, 

T Ibid* eanto ix« 
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divided into seTen saocessive tenaoes^ on each of which 
one of the seven deadly ems is eiqiiated by a symbolical 
bnt ootporeal punishment. The sufferers are sad^ but sad 
with hope ; and oyer and anon the top of the sacred hill 
trembles, and thence resounds the hymn of the Ghria in 
easednB Deo^ sung by the guardian spirits of the place 
when they dismisB a purified soul to the bliss of 
heaven.* The reason of the song is explained by the 
poet Statius, who declares himself to have been secretly 
a Christian. On the summit, to which thv adventurers 
' issue through a wall of flame, is the wirtliiy raradise; 
and upon its verge Dante lies a uhole night, gazing at 
the stars, and beholding a vi»ion of tlie young Leali, the 
symbol, in the middle ages, of the active life, as Rachel 
was of the coiitemplative.f In the last six cantos, amidst 
the sylvan scenery of Eden, allegorical spectacles illus- 
trate the glory of the church ; and, from a cloud of 
flowers scattered by angels^ Beatrice, the minstrers 
early idol, the inspirer of his song, and identified in his 
soul with religion liis liighest study^ descends to conduct 
her lover to the 1 owers of heaven.J 

In the Foradiso, Dante and Beatrice^ mystically raised 
by the mere force of aspiration^ are borne from planet 
to pUmet^ contemplating ihe happiness of the elects dia» 
enssing points of fidth, and at last, in the sun, witness- 
ing a disclosure of the divine glory, in the midst of 
which the poet breaks off, unable to bear, fiur less to 
describe, the entrancing majesty of the revidation. 

The enthusiasm excited by Dante's Vision was uni- 
versal, and seems to have been rouiscd by the publication 
of iragincnts before the work was completed.§ His vm- 
fortunate libeller, the astrologer and poet Francesen Sta- 
bili, commonly called Cecco d*Ascoli, who was burned 
by the Inquisition at Florence in the year 1327 as a 
wizard and heretic^ is eveu said to have partly owed his 



* Purgatorio, canto xx« t Ibid, canto zxvii* 

X Ibid, canto xxx. 

§ Sm the two stories told by Saedietti»NofeU«U4» lid. 
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fate to the indignation of the great Florentine's country- 
men, too late repenting of their blindness. Fazio degli 
Ubeitiy a grandson of the noble Fariiiat% composed a 
poem called the Dittamondo, which gives a view of the 
living world, imitated from Dante's dxeam of the dead. 
Iiectuieships were founded in various univeisitieB and 
cities for the sole purpose of eaqplaining the CJommediay 
iiot^ indeed, its poetry or its historical aLlnstonfl^ but the 
profound philosophical doctrines which were sappcsed 
to lie concealed under eveiy sentence it contained.* 

But fortunately, by all except Uberti, the masterpiece 
of Italian literature was held too sacred for imitation. 
The taiitc of the nation, still fostered both in courts and in 
the republics, developed itself farther in the direction 
which it had taken before Alighieri, and from which his 
daringly original work was a deviation. France continued 
to be the joctical teacher of Italy; and to the lyrics of 
her southern Troubadours was now added the narrative 
poetiy of the Trouveres from the north, including both 
the chivalrous romances and those lighter tales called 
Fabliaux. The poetry of the Provencals became the 
model of Petrarch, as it had been that of Dante in his 
Canzoni, though in none of his other works. The &bliaiuc 
gave rise to the Italian prose novels^ of which Boccaodo, 
though the best writer, was veiy &r from being the 
earliest. The chivalrous romances were seized by more 
obscure writers, who translated seversl of them into 
Italian prose in the couxse of the Iburteenth century. 

Of the ihtee great cycles of nwumce, that of Charl^ 
inagne, his paladins^ his house, was from the first 
the favourite. Very soon after Dante's time, it fur- 
nished one prose roinain. e at least that still exists, " II 
Povero A wed u to,** being the story which was versified 



• The mantle of the old commentators has fallen, in our own 
days, upon a learned and ingenious Italian, residing in London. See 
the *' Diraia Coramedia, eon Conunente" (I8S6>7)» andtheenay 

Sullo Spirito Antipapale de' Classiei Aatieiu d' Itdis (1682)$^ 
both by Fref4»tor BoMetti of Kuf *i GoOigt. 
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a century and 8 half afterwacrds hy Luca and Luigi 
Pulci. A second piece from the same class, the Buovo 
d'Antoii%'' a metricaL vexaion of which was printed 
in 1487> existed in one shape or another before 
being mentioned by Giovanni Yillaniy who died in that 
year. Among the tales of the second cycles celebxating 
the Round Table of King Arthur^ ibnr prose transla- 
tions of the Lancelot of CShiistian deTroyes are found in 
the Ambrosianlibraiy at Ifilan^ and axe supposed to have 
been written between 1^ and 1340. The prose <<Idfb 
of Merlin*' was stated, in its first edition, to have been 
translated from the French in 1379 ; and we observe from 
Dante's poem a general ac(^uaint;ince with tlie tales 
of Tristram and the other Biitisli knights. The third 
cycle, thnt of Aniadis of Gaul, is not traced in Italy 
till the fif teen til eentury. In the next age we shall see 
the old prose romances reappearing in a metrical form.* 

Passing over the Tuscan poets, Francesco dfi Barbcrino 
and Cino da Pistoia, the latter of whom w as yet more 
fiunons as a civilian, we reach the names of two men 
who guided the taste of Italy both during their own 
time and in all succeeding ages. Francesco Fetiarca 
(1304 — 1374) wasanatiyeof Arczzo : Giovanni Boccac- 
cio (1813—1376) was bom in Faris^ but of Italian 
pazents^ and was transported to Florence in his infimcy* 
The h%h excellence of these great men, as original 
writers in their own language, forms their smallest daam 
to the gratitude of posterity. They were the true le- 
storeiB of ancient learning in Christendom ; for their zeal 
and diligence not only reooTeved many lost works^ and 
introduced method and philosophy into Latin literature, 
but even diffused through Italy (for a time at least) the 
study of the Greek tongne. Tiiiii, it will be observed, hap- 
pened more than a hundred years before the fall of Con- 
stantinople, which is the earliestepochof Grecian icarmng 

* On this niljeet eonsalt, beddM GingaeD^, Fomrio^f Storia 
ed Analisi degli Antichi Rouuttili e deiPoani RominiMcht 
Italia: Milano^ 1628» 4 torn. 
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in the rest of Europe. Petrarch was the captain in this 
crusade against ignorance, and Boccaccio, his affectionate 
admirer, who had burned his own Italian verses on read* 
ing those of his friend, cordially co-operated with him. 
The charm of a newly- formed acquaintance with so many 
relics of antiquity, blinded both of them to the importance 
of their own language ; but^ nevertheless, they rank 
amongst the most efifectual impfovm whom the modem 
tongue has possessed. 

The most celebrated event of Petrarch's life, and that 
which gave subject and tone to his poetry, was his 
attachment to JjBum, the wife of a eitisen of Avignon ; 
an attachment which, if we are to believe evidence 
that seems quite satis&ctory, sought for no unworthy 
letum, consoled itself with fond recollections in the 
solitudes of Yauduse, and, when its object died, continu- 
ed to consecrate to her memory those verses that had in 
her lifetime been its only mode of expresdon. The 
moralist must approve with double warmth the purity 
of tills feeling, when lie knows thiit it was cherished in 
the midst of a dissolute court ; and if the cold worldling 
smiles in scorn, he must be reminded tliat Petrarch was 
no listless dreamer, but passed from his thoughts of love 
to intense and successful study, and thence into the loud- 
est turmoil of active life, Avignon, with its neighbour- 
hood, the domain of the popes, was long his favourite 
dwelling-place ; but he travelled in several countries of 
Europe, as an inquirer, or as the commissioner of princes ; 
and, after more than one visit to Italy, he at last settled 
in the village of Arqui, among the lovely Euganean hills 
near Padua, and there died and was buried. 

The collection of Petrarcli's works is voluminous, and 
most of them are in Latin. They include Ethical Trea- 
tises, imitating those of Cicero, whom the poet admired 
vidth reverence;— an unfinished History of Ancient 
Rome, which was a cherished theme with him, and 
was also one in which his knowledge, though confused 
and fragmentary, was &r more extensive than that of 
any who had preceded him;— 4nd an epic poem called 
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Africa, which in language is based on Virgil, but, in its 
relation of facts taken from the life of the great Scipio, 
bears a nearer resemblance to Luean. On this work, 
which has sunk long ago into utter neglect, rested his 
contemporary fame as a poet ; and it is interesting to 
know, that his coronation in the Capitol of Rome ia 
1341, the revival of an ancient solemnity prompted by 
himself, was an honour conferred, not on tlie Italian 
lyrist, but on the restorer of the classical hexameters. 
These are not all his Latin works ; and his Latin epitUss 
in particular possess great histoiical yalue. 

His Rime," or verses in the modem language, ai6 
chiefly devoted to the history and feelings of his unre- 
quited attachment. Besides the six poems cslled Tri- 
mnphfl^** they §orm a senes in two parts, one of which 
was written before Lama's death and the other after. 
Theyars of two kmd%-^the Sonnela^ whieh amonnt to 
xnore than three hundred, and the Cansom, and com- 
positions of a BunHar elasa^ whieh are much leas nnme- 
rons. ETen those who are repelled bythe Cdse wit, the 
constant ringing of changes on words and abstract ideai^ 
and the want of action, which run through all these 
WTiting.s, must feel profoundly tlie force of their moral 
purity ; and it requires but a little training to enable 
us to discover aud delight in their exquisite delicacy of 
conception, as well as in that fine poetic fancy which, 
iuxuriatino; amidst the beauty of natural scenery, groups 
its features in picturesque combinations with the object of 
the minstrel's love. The merits of Petrarch as a master 
of language and versification are extolled beyond measure 
by his countrymen, who are more competent judges 
than foreigners should pretend to be. The Italians give 
the highest place among his love-poems to the three 
cannmi on lAura's E^yea, which they name the Three 
Graces.* 

Poverty had made Petrarch an eccleaiastic in his youth: 

• Canzone 8, ** Perchfe U vita e breve :" Canzone 9, ** Gentil 
nua donna, io veggio Canzone 10, Poiche per mio dftstino."— 
(Parte i p. 130-132 ; Ed. Btttiura, 1833.) 

YOU lU 0 
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:a eoiudeiioe tronbled by early debaneberies, and shaip- 
<eil6d bj a supposed vision from heaven, made Boccacdo 
aibo an eockaiastic In moie advanced life.* Among 
the Lathk woika of the latter, hia Genealogy of the 
Godfl^ and his Tieatiae on Ancient Gkography, had a 
fiune which their utility at the time well merited ; and, 
though they became antiquated in the coarse of the 
next century, they are still enriona aa spedmens of the 
ill-assorted knowledge which then prevafled* His other 
works in the same language are the following: — an 
essay on the Calamities of Celebrated Persons, from 
Adam to liis own time ; a book on Celebrated Women, 
beginning with Eve, and ending with Joanna of Naples; 
and sixteen Eclogues, allegorically shadowing forth con- 
temporary characters and events. 

But his Italian writings form the tenure by which he 
holds his fame ; and among these the Decameron has 
eclipsed the glory of all the rest. This famous work is 
a collection of one hundred tales, connected in a way 
already borrowed from the East by the writers of the 
French £ftbliaux, to whom, in many other respects, Boc- 
caccio was much indebted, A party of seven Florentine 
ladies meet in the church of Santa Maria Novella^ during 
the plague of 1348^ and resolve on retreating to some 
secluded spot in the country with three young me% 
. who are loven of three of thdr number. In their retire- 
menty which lasts ten days, each person tells a story 
daily. The fisme-work thus set round the nanatives is 
extremely beautiful in all its detulB, from the vigorous 
descrqition of the plague to the romantic landscapes and 
gay gallantry of the scenes in the Fiesolan villa. The 
execution of many of the novels is equally fine ; and 
the grace, feeling, and invention of the writer, with his 
unrivalled felicity of style, make his best stories gems 
of art. Nothing can deserve better the name of perfect, 



* The details of this monkish adventure, whose supernatural 
Nilitj* believed hy Boeeaeeto bimtelf, was dvilly denied by his 
oorreapondent Petrarch, will be found in Ginguenc, tomeiii. diftp« 
XV. ; or in Dobsoa's Life of Petrarch, voU ii. p. 413-420. 
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than the Griselda^ the Nathan, the pathetic tale of Sal- 
yeBtii% or that of the Falcon. Sevenl othen^ in altered 
shapea^ hare found theur way into our own language ; 
aSy for instance^ the adventorea of Giletta of Narhonne^ 
tianafeiied to Shakspeare'a All's Well that Ends WelV 
more than one tale in Chaucer, and In Diyden the Tan« 
cred, the Honona, and the Cimon and Iphigenia. The 
licentiousness of many of the pieces disgraces the work, 
the author, and still more deeply the times in which lie 
lived. His uther Italian works are little known. The 
Teseide," a poem in ottava rima, a measure of which he 
is lielieved to have been the inventor, relates, in twelve 
]j()f )k.s, tiie story which, founded oric^nally on Statins, is 
to! d in Chaucer's Palamon and Arcite. The poem called 
the Filostrato," written in the same stanza, is a version 
of the tale of T roil us and Cressida. The " Filocopo," 
the author's earliest prose romance, narrates, from the 
Flench fabliaux, the adventures of Florio and Blanche* 
fleur.* The " Fiammetta" has been supposed toie- 
oord, with poetical embellishments, the novelist's own 
ainouis with Maria, a natural daughter of King Bohert 
of Naples. 

Boccaccio had henefited hy an example of Italian 
fictioncf^ chiefly token from the same source as his own^ 
in the Cento NoTelle Antiche^** a quaint collection 
which is still extant. His age produced two good imi- 
taton among the Florentines Francesco Saoehetti, 
whose two hundred and fifty-eight tales have much of 
Boccaccio's style, with not a little of his looseness ; — and 
a certain Ser Giovanni, whose work, called the Pecuiune, 
is greatly duller, but con&ideml)ly more moral. 

After Dino Compagni, whose curious chronicle of 
Florence embraces the years from 1270 to 1312, the 
feir city had a series of three useful historians in one 
family. Giovanni Villani, who was cut off by the plague 
of 1348, and is the best writer of the three, brought down 
his history, in twelve books, from the foundation of the 



* See L« Grand D'Ausiy* FaUianz et Contet, tome i p« 254-278b 
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dtj tni the year of bis death. His work was continiied 
by his brother Maiteo to the year 1303, when he also 
dkdy leaving the eleventh book of the cwitiniiation to 
be eompleted by his own son Filippo. 

THIRD PERIOD. 

On leaving the Grrratness and originality which inspire 
the literature of the fourteenth century, it is excusahle 
to look with lassitude on the age that follows. It was 
an important era for Italian letters ; but its value lay 
in what it learned, not in what it did. It resembled 
a fire which, when new fuel has been heaped upon it, 
smoulders for a time before it blazes out. The study of 
Latin antiiors continued ; Greek learning came into ge- 
neral nse^ especially alter the capture of Constantinople 
in 14S^ and the consequent dispersion of the Eastern 
scholars. The diffusion of evezy sort of knowledge had 
soon an irresistible engine given to it, in the invention of 
printbg; an art which, fiivt pnictned in Italy in 1405, 
at the Sabine monastery of Subiaco, by two Grermans, was 
thence transferred to Rome, Milan, and Venice, and, in 
the eoiirbe of a bintrle generation, prepared the way for a 
new development of intellect in the whole Italian race. 
Before 1501, there were presses in more than fifty 
towns of Italy, and in the five principal cities alone, 5000 
books had been printed; in Veiiiee (where Aldus had 
settled m 1488), 2835 ; in Rome, 925 ; in Milan, 629 ; 
in Florence, 300 ; and in Bologna, 298.* Still, however, 
we find no woiks of independent strength either in science 
or literature ; and the poetry and philosophy which, at 
the dose of the middle ages, aided the arts in adomiiig 
the court of Lorenzo the Magnificent, possessed more 
elegance than v^nr, and owed their chief value to the 
influence they exerted on the succeeding era. 



* Uallam's Literature of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seveu- 

tecath Coitiiriei, vol. i. p. 936; ia37« 
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Throughout the first half of the century, the great pa- 
trons of letters were, suocessively, Cosmo de' Medici, and 
the accomplished Thomas of Sanoma, pope by the title ol 
Nicholas Y. Around the former were assembled a crowd 
of learned men, the most active of whom was Poggio 
Biaocsiolini (1881—1459) ; and notice is also deserred by 
Leonardo Bram, called Aietino from bis birthplace^ — by 
Ghiysoloiasy a Gveek, who tan^t in Italy fiom IS^,-^ 
and by lus pupils and foUowen^ Gnarino Gnaiini of Ye- 
xona, Giovanni Aniispa a Sicilian, the irritable Fnmcesco 
Filelfo of Tolentin<^ and the equally fierce scholar Lan* 
rentins Yalla a Roman* . 

The vernacular literature presented during the same 
period oue iutcrcsting phcuoiiienon, — tlie first appear- 
ance of the metrical romances of clii\ alrv. There exists 
a chain of these, commencing at the very opening of this 
century, or perhaps even earlier, and running uninter- 
ruptedly down to its close. They begin as the composi- 
tions of wandering minstrels, recited for bread ; and all 
of them bear eviduiice of this luuublc purpose, in the 
poet's abrupt terminations of cantos, liis express peti« 
tions for diarity, his mixture of coarse jocularity with 
seriousness, and with quotations from the church* 
aenrice or from the Yulgate. They next pass into the 
hands of literary men, and even femal^ who introduce 
these street-ballads at court ; but, though they become 
the £uhionable form of poetry, they ret^n, as ^ by way 
of piquant contrast, all the peculiarities which had been 
natural to them in their ruder state. There is merit in 
one or two of the romances before Pnlci and Boiaido^ 
but it is a small merit ; and, unless we are sure that any 
of the productions we now «ead are the earliest of the 
class, and the genuine effusions of improvising Italian 
Homers, we must feel angry that the land whit li liad but 
recently lost Petrarch and Boccaccio, could give birth 
to nothing better. One of these romances wliich is 
still extant, the Reali di Francia, is iu prose, and may 
belong to the fourteenth century ; all the rest are in 
verse. Their objects are taken cither fiom the cycle 
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of Clmrlemagne (whose pedigree they trace up to Con- 
stantine), or from the still more fescinating one of our 
British Arthur. In the former series^ besides the Reali, 
we find Guerino n Meechino, Ia Begina ibieroj% and 
Baovo d'Anton% all printed before 1600. Of the other' 
dasB siirviying examples are rarer^ but include ^ The 
Ufe of Meriin with his Propheeiesy'' and two versified 
fragments^ still in manuscript, and bearing the date of 
14d0» upon the Death of Sir Tristram and Lancelot'^ 
Vengeance.* 

We now reach the times of Lorenzo de' Medici (1448 
— 1492), himself l)otli a poet aiid the patron of poets ; 
and it is in the lighter forms of literature tliat we 
find his court chiefly to shine. Philosophy was indeed 
liberally patronised ; but we are not tempted to linger in 
the groves of his Platonic Academy with its leader Mar- 
silius I'icinus aud his Grecian teachers, nor with the liii:h- 
born and all-accomplibhed Pico di Mirandola, the marvel 
of his age. The profoundest learning and the most grace- 
ful fancy of the day were united in the person of the Tus- 
can Angelo Poliziano (1454 — 1494), whose reputation 
is now less effectually preserved by his mass of philolo- 
gical treatises and classical translations, than by the 
fragment of a youthfiil poem, La Giosti% intended to 
oelebiate a tournament in which the prize was gained hy 
the unfortunate Giuliano de' Medici. The fiible of thik 
beautiful and hannonious eompoeition is the conquest of 
the youth by LoTe^ whose visit to his mother at her moun- 
tain-palace in the gardens of the C|yprian Isle^ reminds 
us at onoe of daudian, who was before PoUtiaji, and of 
Ariosto and Tasso, who came after him.t This writer 
may have ascribed to him the honour of restoring the 



* Analyses of two of these curioaa old romances will be found in 
Gin^uene (tome iv. chap. 4), and of the rest in Ferrario's work, 
already cited (torn. iii). 

^ t Neither Sismondi ner Gmgoiii^ thinkf it worth while to men- 
tion Politian*8 palpable and eloae imitation of Claudian'i Epithala- 

miom of Honorius, which is a pity, since both of tbeoi fOUOdlj 
charge the later poeti with borrowing from PoUtian. 
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Italian language to the vigour and expressiyeness of the 
trecento; unless indeed the priority ie contested, with 
him by hia pation himself. Loren«>*s love-poems to a- 
lady whom he never loved, elegant, fanciful^and refined, 

are less pleasing than his allegory of the Ambra ; while 
this work again is surpassed by his delightful rustic piece 
La Nencia da, Jiarberino, his Canti Caniascialcschi, or 
carnival-songs, and hib Sacred Hymns. But all of them 
are wonderful })ioductious for a busy and skilful states- 
man. His Mystery of the saints John and Paul, the 
eunuchs of Constantiiie's daughter, is loo curious not to 
be named ;* and Politian's Favola d*Orfco, a pastoral play, 
with lyrics set to music, which was performed in 1488^ 
was an important step in the dramatic art. 

The only other unforgotten names of that poetical 
oonateliation which shone upon Italy in Lorenzo's time,- 
are those of Luigi Pulci, a Florentine (1431 — 14B7), 
and Matteo Maria Boiardo, count of Scandiano (1430. 
—1494), who belonged to the court of Fenrara. Both de- ^ 
▼oted themselves to the chivalrous themes ; and, though 
neither of their poems is much read, Boiardo'a indeed 
never, they are considered with justice as having been 
the first to prove that the daas of subjects they chose 
was capable of being elevated into the rank of the epic* 
Fulci'a work, the Mdgante Maggiore, published in 1485, 
derives its name from a huge giant, conquered and led 
about as a slave by Orlando, Charlemagne's renowned 
nephew, who is the real hero of the piece. At the 
opening of the story, the paladin is driven from his 
uncle's court by the plots of the traitor Ganelon, of 
Maganza or i\layence. After a striner of unconnected 
exploits and adventures, in whicii appear by turns all 
the Prankish chivalry, we are conducted to the fatal 
field of Roiu csvalles, where Orlando, betrayed and mor- 
tally wounded, blows his terrible horn, confesses himself 

• Consalt Roscoe's Lifo of Lorenzo de' Medici, for a full ae- 
count aud specimens of his works. The Mystery is analyzed in 
Walkcr't ButT on the Reftvalof the Dfama in Italy, 1805 ; Met» 
hr. p. 8«.90. 
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to Aicbbiahop Tuipin^ and dies upon the cvobb of his 
sword. The poem containB all those odd nubctmes of tho 
oommon with the sacred, and all that aflfeotiljon of ih» 
baUad-st jle^ which we have noticed as genuine in the 
older lomances ; bnt Pulcfs alternation of solemnity 
with broad meniment goes greatly &rtiier, and colours 
the whole work so highly, as to make the perusal of it a 
positiye trial of temper. Stumbling from Latin prayers 
to indecent buffoonery, from glimpses of serious imagina- 
tion to groaps of burlesque caricatures, we are at a loss 
to discover any key to the intention of the writer, and, 
instead of thinking Ariosto extravagant, turn for relief 
to his poetically harmonized inventions. 

Boiardo's Orlando Innamorato, which relates the 
hero's falling in love with the beautiful Angelica, was 
soon considered so rude in style and details, that it was 
modernized, as we shall see, by Beniiy but not till it 
had been chosen by Ariosto as the root on which to in- 
graft his fiunous poem. For the Orlando Furioso is 
merely a continuation of Boiardo's work, which has this 
as its chief title to notice. Ye^ coarse as it may be, it 
seems to exhibit much leai than its ^mnmner of that 
leddess mixtme of serioosness wilh mirth ; and it abo 
possesses mnch more invention and fimse not only in its 
inddents bat in its other ftatuies. Sevenl personages 
afterwards adopted by Ariosto are pres»ited by Boiardo 
for the first time ; and the monotony of characters 
which reigned in the preceding romances hi by liim 
boldly broken up. 



« 
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CHAPTER V. 
Jlalian Art in the Middle Agu* 

A. B. 1000-^. D. IfiOO. 

ARrHiTECTURE — The Byzantine Style— Ssdnt Mark's— T/te Pt- 
gan Style — Monuments in Tuscany — The i^^orman Style — Re- 
mains in Sicily — 'I'he Italian Gothic — Cathedrals — The Doge's 
Palace — Florentine Architecture — Fortified Palaces — Arnolfo — 
Orcagna—BruDelle&chi— Ecclesiastical Buildings — Santa Croce — 
SanU Maria NoreUa—Giotto'i Belli7— The Cathedral— Sculp- 
vuBB—NidMftlit of PiM—The CeaMx^Jlm FaurteetUh C^- 
Iwy— AadrM^Oraigiii^TAe Fffimmik Cmlnry^Spleodoiir 
of FkMrenee— Ohiberti'a Doon of tfao BaptisCary— J^omtaOo's 
Works— His Pupils— Verocchio— The Certosa of Pavia— Paint- 
JMO— -Revival in Tuscany — The Byzantine Style — Remains of 
Cimabae— Of Giotto-^The Campo Santo of Ptsa_Its Paint- 
Sngs of the Fourteenth Cetitury — Giotto — Simone— Buffalmaeeo 
— -Antonio— Omii^na'a Great Pieces— Laiirati — Spinello — Other 
Artists — The Fifteenth Century he Tuscans from 140010 
1470- Masaccio's Works — Fra Angelico's Life and Paintings— 
GozzuU — Fra Filippo*s Adventures— 7Vte Florentine School 
after 1470 — Diversified Character — Botticelli — Signorelli and 
Others — The Sistine Chapel— Leonardo Da Vinci— >His Services 
to Art— HU Works— TAeC7im&ri'(m ^Aoof— Pietro Penigtiio— 
Hia Scbolan— RafteDo^Pintoriecliio— nraneia- 7Ae Tm- 
lloi ^cAoof— Sqoareioiio— Haiitagna*t Tritmpli of Cmar— OS* 
painting introduced—Qio'faiiiil BeUtnU-Girpoeeio— Charoetor 
of Yeaetiaii Art ixed. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Tu point to which we have here to trace the ait»is the 
fiirmation of the modern Italian style, whioh was mainly 
•volved before the end of the fifteenth centuzy. In the 
faeeeeding thnea^ we shall diacoyer a unity cf principle 
peiradii^ all aichitectaxal workB ; but tiU the doae of 
the middle age% that unity ia entuely wanting. The 
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architects were occupied in seeking unsuccessfully for a 
tiieory of art ; and their innumerahle edifices display a 
chaotic oonfndon of manner. 

NererthelesBy the leading characteristics of the seyeral 
agesp may be brought into view witii sufficient dear- 
nesB^ if we assume five diyisions, which succeed each other 
nearly in chronological order. The first, usually described 
as the Byzantine style, is exemplified in the cathedral of 
S. Mark at Venice. Tlie second, bearing some resem- 
blance to the former, and referred by some antiquaries to 
the same source, oriii^inatcd very little if at all later, but 
was both more lasting and more widely diffused, espe- 
cially in Tuscany and Lombardy. It is best represented 
by the cathedral and bfiptistcry of Pisa. The third style 
is that of the Normans in Sicily, which passed away with- 
out exerting any permanent inflaence. The fourth is 
the Italian Grothic, instanced in numberless churches and 
monasteries, the cathedral of Milan being the most cele- 
brated. Last comes the Florentine architecturCi the most 
interesting member of the series^ which howerer does not 
fi>rm one style, but a succession of styles^ all marked by 
boldly origiiial features, yet borrowing from eyery form 
that had preceded, till it reaches its perfect derelopment 
under Brunellesohi. 

The magnificent Minster of Venice, w hich is imitated 
nowhere except in the church of Sant* Antonio at I'adua, 
is a most striking edifice, but highly anomalous and irre- 
piilar. This huge pile is still the principal object in the 
Grand Piazza, the most picturesque architectural scene 
in Europe. The stranger's eye is dazzled by the oriental 
air of its clustered ctipolas rising like minarets, and by its 
goi^eous front, fretted and coloured, shining with varie- 
gated marbles, and with rich mosaics on a gilded ground. 
In the interior, the wide fields of gold, on which stand 
out strange groups and scenery m mosaic, unite with a 
profusion of architectural decoration to form a companion 
to the external picture ; and the witchery exercised by 
historical and poetical recollections completes the otciw 
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po weiing e£feet« We do not for a time dim yer that tbe 
genend ifonn of the dnuch Is dunuy in the extreme, that 
the gaudy oniaments are rade, tasteleBB^ and Hi-applied, 
tliat the whole structure is a jumhle of inconflistent 
styles, and that the fii^ade is poritirely ugly. The date 
of the foundation is not well ascertained ; but the shell 
of tile buildini^ was completed about 1071 ; and in its 
ori;Qfinal state, it luuht have differed little from the old 
baisilican form, except in its roof, whicli is vaulted. The 
cupolas, which are said to have been imitated from those 
of Santn Sophia at Constantinople, disguised the design ; 
and thrir oriental aspect was made yet more striking- by 
the Saracenic style of the lower facings added to the front, 
which consist of clustered colunms with round-headed 
doors and arches, and are surmounted by a second stozy, 
covered with an ill-invented Gothic fretwork. This upper 
party with many of the architectural devices elsewhere, 
cannot have been added till the close of the thirteenth 
century at the earliest ; and the cathedral was not com- 
pleted till the first half of the fifteenth** 

■ 

The beautiful edifices which stand in the giass-giown 
piazza of Pisa evince much finer taste. The Pisaas are 
said, like the Venetians, to have borrowed theur architec- 
ture from the East ; but, in their principal monuments, 
it is not easy to diiscovcr any resemblance either to the * 
Mohammedan mosque or to the minster of S. IMai k, except 
in the use of the cupolas, and in the number of ornamental 
columns. Indeed the chief distinction of the Pisan style 
is the use it makes of colonnades, which it piles one above 
another, each row supporting arches. The Catht dral was 
founded in lOfJ.'^, when the republic was in the zenith 
of its glory ; and the innumerable columns which adorn 
this and the other buildings are said to have been the 
plunder of the East during the crusades»t The ground*- 

• Chief dimensions in English feet : Width of front, 170 ; height 
of front, 72 ; length of nave, 245 > length of tcaa»ept,20l inter- 
nal height of middle dome, 90. 

t Niflbuhr, however, hu in entirely new tbeorj»^1!liecathedr«t 
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plan piesents five nayes crossed hy a transept and ending 
in a round tribune : the middle nave^ which is the most 
lofty, 18 flat-iooliBd as in the baailics ; and its covenng 
beamB rest upon a high wall, supported on the upper of 
two arcadea annnoiintiiig oolumns. The side aiaLea axe 
vaulted ; and over the tiaiuept are cupolas* The exterior 
displays eveiy where the suooessiTe lines of arches zismg 
tnaa columns or pilasters ; and the church contains 4UH> 
columns in all.* The Baptistery, a cireulsr struetnie 
covered with a heavy dome, was begun in 1153 ; and its 
external decorations are of the same character, though 
parts of them, certainl j of later date, run into the Gothic 
style. The famous Leaning Tower, which, with the more 
modem Caiiipo Santo, completes the group of build- 
ings iu this celebrated nook, was founded in 1174, and 
is a plain cylinder, surrounded by six bturies of columned 
arcades. It would be undeserving of the attention it 
receives, were it not for the accidental ffynking to which 
it owes its perilous declination.f 

Elsewhere in Italy there are many specimens of this 
Pisan style, of which the most numerous to be found in 
one spot, are some andent churches at Lucca. 

We next anive at the architecture of the Normans in 
SlcUy4 

The northern conquerors of that idand found its By* 
santme churches transformed into mosques, above which 
eoared minaiets crowned with q^heiical cupolas ; while 



of Pisa has undoubtedly obtained its most beautiful materials from 
jRiMM* In particular^ it it leareely powible tliat any other quarter 
can have furnished the noble colossal columns worked with spirals 

and foliftofp ; and I consider it no paradoxical conjecture, that the 
city, 8U faithful to the emperors, has received these columns out of 
the very palaoe of the Cesars." Beschreibung der Stadt Roait 
vol. i. p. 120. 

* Length, 297 feet ; breadth of naTt, 100; length of tr«lliept» 
228; helLrht of front, 127. 

t Height, 171 feet; diameter, 28; inclination outwards, 14: 
Morrona, Pisa lUnttnta, torn. i. p. 410 : (2d. Ed. 1812). 

I See Knight's NornMns in sieihr, and iti volmne «f 
lUustntife Plates. 
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the gsxdens of the Moorish Emirs surrounrled maadve 
castles, inscribed with flentences from the Koran, and 
haying their gates and nmlted halls adorned with the 
usual fiintastic aiches. In the earlier timei^ these re- 
sembled hone-shoefl^ bat they afterwards assiimed more 
commonly the pointed shape, difiering indeed in nothing 
but the style of ornament and the form of the supporting 
pillars fiom the later (xothic arch. Of such Saracenic 
ruins the best examples are near Palermo ; — in the sin- 
gular villa called La Ziza, in another pile named La 
Cuba, with its curious pavilion, and in the stili more 
imposing palace of La Fa vara. 

In Noruiandy there then iloiirished an architectural 
school very unlike tliis ; for to that time belong the 
churches of William the Conqueror, at Caen and else- 
where, which are the finest specimens of the rounded Nor- 
man style in its purest age. But the pilgrims who took 
up their rest in Apulia were a mere handful of soldiers ; 
and few except miUtaiy men or eodesiastics joined them 
after their conquests were secured. Accordingly, after 
one or two attempta in Calabria and the eastern parts of 
Sicily, in which appear some featurea of their national 
manner of buildiqg, they abandoned the art to their new 
subjects^ or to artists from the Greek pvoTinces. The 
or^nal architecture of the Normans never obtained a 
• hold in theh: southern khigdom ; and the style which 
prevailed there, particularly in the island, from the mid- 
dle of the eleventh century till the end of the fourteenth, 
had the pointed arcli for its distinguishing characteristic, 
and in all essentials was precisely the same with the 
Saracenic manner previously introduced. It was in 
some sort an anticipation of that fine and original style 
which, misnamed Gothic, did not appear in its strength 
on the continent of Europe till a century and a half after 
the conquest of Lower Italy by the French knights. 
But the anticipation was of the form rather than the 
spirit; the details were borrowed mdifierently from the 
Roman, the Grecian, and the Nonnan ; the projecting 
mouldings^ the tiaceiy, and the mullionsof the northern 
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Gothic, were altogetlu r wanting ; and the build in 2^ nor 
wliere rose with the majesty of the Germanic niiiibters. 

Spfcimens of the Norman architecture are numerous 
every where in Sicily ; and Palermo with its neighbour- 
hood fumishes monuments of all its agea^ beginning with 
San GioTanni de' Leprosi, exhibiting UKoA the beautiful 
Palatine Chapel of the Palazzo ReaJe, and ending with 
the massy piles of the Oq»edale Grande and Palaaszo de* 
•TribunalL But the most splendid of all the structures 
then elected in the island is die cathedial of MoDieal^ a 
woik belonging to the middle of the twdfUi oentniy, and 
especially gorgeous in its internal decoiations. 

We cannot^ with any plausibility, infer an historical 
connexion between the pecnliarities of those Sicilian 
edifices, and the Gothic manner which we are next to 

discover. But it is not at all necessary to enter on the 
question as to the origin of this style, since, wherever 
it may liavt lia<! its birth, it was at all events an exotic 
in Italy. Solitary examples of the puintcd arch may be 
diftjcuvered in various Italian builJiiiLTs that liave survived 
from the iat^r centuries of the dark ages, the earliest 
perhaps bf^inp: some parts of the monastery of Subiaco ; 
but the systcDiatic application of this feature "vvithin the 
Alps dates frum the same time as in the rest of Europe, 
that is, about the beginning of the thirteenth century ; 
and the immediate causes which brought the (xothic style 
southward, were, unqnestionably, the connexion of the 
peninsula with Gennany, and the intiodaction of the 
lodges of freemasons. 

The modem Italian writers are nnanimotiB in denoun- 
cing the Gothie as an abortion in art, a barbarism doTised 
by tasteless barbarians. The censure is in &ct not ill 
deserved by those edifices in their conntiy to which the 
name of that style is given ; for they are, one and all, 
most fimlty specimens of the class. Though genemted 
6om a corruption of the chissical, the genuine Gothic de* 
veloped itself beyond the Alps into a system governed by 
principles diametrically opposed to those of the anlii^uii. 
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In the classical orders, the entahlatme overpowered the 

columns, the roof was flat, and the whole ran into hori- 
zontal lines. In the new styk', tlic structure shot up- 
wards in perpendicular lines, differing froiu the classical 
as a wood ot" poplara does from one coniposed of the 
flat-topped pine ; and to this tendency every feature of 
the Gothic arciiitecture contributed. But the Italians, 
wliile they adopted the pointed arch and the correspond- 
ing maiuier uf decoration, never understood the principle 
of the architecture iu wliu li these peculiarities occurred. 
They would not consent to give up the simple colon- 
nades, or the horizontal entablature ; and they £edled 
utterly in imitating the foreign style, because they 
attempted to unite its foims with these and similar 
ancient principles. 

This misapprehension is strikingly evinced in the 
eleyation of the Cathedral at Milan, which, not com- 
pleted till the leign of Napoleon, and heaped with 
oniament^ much of which belongs to the sixteenth cen- 
tury^ was founded in 1885, and consecrated in 1418. As 
a pictnre nothing can be more beantifal than this fine 
marble pile, with its high battresses, its airy pumacles, 
its four thousand statues, and the singular elegance of 
many details. With the Grecian windows of its eastern 
front, the middle ages are not chargeable ; but the spire 
does belong to those times.* Probably the best of ali the 
Gothic exteriors is that of the grand cathedral at Orvieto, 
which dates from 1290 ; and the facade of the cathedral 
of Siena, carried on from 1009 to 1360, is ahnost equally 
fine. The little eluirch of the Sphia in PL«?ci is a beauti- 
fiil cluster of Gothic ornament. The Gothic buildings of 
Venice are at once the most picturesque and the most 
anomaloas in Italy : and there are interesting ecclesias- 
tical ruins of the style in all comers of the country, even 
the most obscure ; as, for instance, in the Abruzzese 
town of Aqnila, and in the romantically situated convent 

• Internal length, 403 feet; length of transept, 2B.*1 ; width of 
nave, 177; height of uave, lui ; heij^ht from pavement to sum- 
mit of spire, 3d6. 
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of Fossanuova on the ed^e of the Pontine Marshes^ which 
vitneased the death of Thomas Aquinas* 

The Italian architecture of the middle ages reached its 
highest stage of cultiyation at Florence^ dming the latter 
half of the fifteenth century ; hut we can trace its history 
in that quarter for two hundred years before tbattime*^ 

The civil architecture of the fair city is even more in- 
terestmg than its eodeiiaatical. The task of its earliest 
nasten in the arfc, was that of phmning for the fierce 
nobility sndi houses as^ being placed within the walls 
and snnoanded by streets^ should not only accommodate 
the baion and his letaineiSi bnt be defensible against 
the commonalty* Beanty and comfort were alike sab* 
ordinate ends ; and a style was formed which, borrow- 
ing occasional details from every one that had preceded, 
yet differs in essentials from all. The ancient Florentine 
mansion is usually a large rectangular pile surrounding 
an internal court ; and its long and lofty front, built of 
rough-hewn sqnare stones, is unrelieved by columns* 
Round the hme runs a low Feat nf mfisonry, and a huge 
projecting cornice crowns the summit ; while the lower 
story, rising twenty or thirty feet from the ground, has 
either no windows to the ontsidCy or grated ones placed 
as high as possible. The upper part of the front is nn- 
bioken, except by the arched windows of the principal 
and thhd storiei^ and by a plain band separating these 
floors. 

The oldest ardbitect, whose works still present them* 
sehres in Florence, was Amolfo, erroneously called the 
son of Lapo. He lived fiom about 1232 till 1900» and 
bis monnments tend, more than any others, to give to 
the ancient quarters of the town their air of gloomy 
grandeur. His greatest achievement was the palace 
built in 1298 for the Signoria, which now forms, under 
the name of the Palazzo Yecchio, one of the most re- 



* On Florentine architecture^ see BeU*s Observations on Italy. 
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markable objects in the city. Itoplan comspondswiih 
the general account alxeady giyen, bat the imposmg 
effect of its stnpendons maas cannot be conceived from 
description ; and its inegularity of shape, and the pre- 
servation of the rnde tower which rises to a dizzy height 
6om its summit^ were both caused by the whim of the 
people. The pidace formerly occnp^ by the Podestily 
and now as one of the public prisons^ is an equally bold 
design of the same artist ; and to him belongs also the 
original plan of the structure called the Tower of Ortxin- 
michele, which passes more into the Gothic than Ar- 
nolfo's other worka^ and is better in design and proportion 
than any of them. 

Close to the Palazzo Vecchio stands the superh Loggi:i 
dc' T^anzi, a covered trallery of tliree arches, uniting:, in 
fine proportions nud original eitcct, some of the Greek 
details with the essential forms of the Gothic. It w^aa. 
built about 1365 by the Florentine architect, sculptor, 
and painter, Andrea di Clone, commonly called Orcagna^ 
(1329 — 1389), and is our best specimen of civil archi- 
tecture in the city from that age. The first half of the 
fifteenth century gives us the large and splendid palace 
called that of the Riccardi, which was erected in liiSO by 
Micheiozzo Michelozzi for Cosmo de^ Medici, and was 
inhabited by this celebrated &mily for more than a 
century. This manuon, as well as that of the Strozzi 
by SImone Pollajuolo, called H Cronaca, succeasliilly 
attempts to unite with security and strength some degree 
of architectural beauty* The modem residence of the 
Grand Dukes is the immense Pitti Palace, planned by 
BruneUeschi about 1440 for Luca Pitti, and sold to the 
Medici in 1 549. The external front, which alone is Bru- 
nelleschi's, is heavy, and yet imposing. 

During those centuries, the ecclesiastical architecture 
of Florence had differed conisiderably from the character 
of the secular buildings, even while it was practised hy 
tlie same masters ; though it was so far influenced by 
the other class, that it always possessed less of the 
Gotliic style than did the art in other cities of Italy. Our 

YOL.II. P 
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earliest example of the plain Grothic is Amolfo'a &mou8 
chtucli of Santa Cxoee. The exterior^ like emy other 
ehtuch-froiit in thecity, ezoepting tfam orfonry is atill a 
bare brick- wall ; and the interior baa nndeigone modem 
improyementa^ iHiieh have left little of the original 
aspect beyond the geneial gloom (half dispelled by long 
narrow windows h^ in the side-walls), and the aeaie* 
ly pointed arches resting on octagonal pilasters. The 
historical interest wliicli this edilice receives from the 
toDibs of Galileo, Machiavelli, Michel Angelo, and Alfieri, 
is shared by the JJoiiiinican church of Santa Maria 
Novelhi. The cloisters attached to the latter contained 
the piiiiona of the Iii'iiii-itioii, and the introduction of 
Boccaccio's D* < amcron has iii> s( l lu; laid in the church 
itself Its foundation belongs to a date nearly the same 
with that of Santa Croce, but its architects were more 
obscure, and its completion was long delayed. The fe^ade 
is mixed and unpleasing ; but the beaaty of the Gothic 
saTe is not destroyed even by the incODgraous style of 
ornament adopted in Yasari's restorations^ and its cloia- 
ters possess some pointed arcades which are scarcely 
less noble. 

Besi^ the Florentine Gathedral-chnieh of Santa 
llBria del Ebve, we may notice its beantifiil Campanfle 
or Belfiy, completed about 193^ from a design of the 
painter Giotto. The minster itself was founded in 
1296 ; but it was incomplete in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and its principal front is at this day 
a flat brick- wall plastered and painted. It was planned 
by Amolfo ; about 1332 it was carried on by Giotto, 
aft t r wards by his pupil Taddeo Gaddi, and hy Andiea 
Orcagna ; and in 1417 the work was committed to the 
celebrated FOippo Branelleschi (1377 — 1444). It is 
impossible to a^ign to each of these architects, and their 
coadjuturs, his r(>spective share in the stnicture ; hut 
t^) P>runr]It's(iii Ix. Ioiil;'^ the erection of tlic great cupola, 
wlikli was the first undertaking of the kind ever exe- 
cuted in Europe on such a scale, and is by far the best ' 
feature of the building. The exterior demea an odd 
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aspect from the marbles of diierent coIoniSy which coTer 
it ia pannels and ftncifiil figures, a style frequent in old 
Tuscan chnicfaes ; it has no colunmfl^ only pilasters and 
cornices, and three projecting tribunes at the chancel-end 
form it into a Latin cross. The effect of the exterior is 
heavy, but orrand ; and the dome, which rises above it, 
supported on an octagonal dmra, is overpowering from 
its vastness. The interior, in which low piers support 
tile wide arches of the nave, is plain, gloomy, and un- 
decided in character ; ])ut the lofty octagonal vault of 
the dome forms from -within, with the massive walls OQ 
which it rests, a very impressive whole.* 

The greatness of Brunelleschi's genius is exhibited 
by his cupola ; but the characteristios of his ecclesias- 
tical style must be sought in his other work% of which 
Florence possesses two admired ones, the churches of 
San Lorenso and Santo Spiiito. The plans resemble 
each other. They are essentially those basilioaa 
churches, and the elevatbns are on the same model ; 
but the des^ of Santo Spiiito has this origmal feature^ 
that the colonnaded areades of the interior are continued 
all the way round the transept and tnbune.t Both 
edifices, though they have been severely criticised, are 
pleasing as well as chaste, and betoken distinctly the 
revival of the classical style, 

Tlie school of Florentine architects, which succeeded 
Brunelleschi, imitated him with success. Michelozzi, 
who has been already named, executed some fino palaces 
in Tuscany. Alberfi, who also flourished aljout the 
middle of the fifteenth century, was a profound student 
of classical architecture, on which he composed a trea- 
tise ; and his works are numerous in Italy, including at 
Florence the beautiful tribune in the church of the 



* BtHght of nave, 139 feet ; internal beigbt of dome, 262 ; from 
pavement to summit of lantern and croH of dome, 463 ; length of 

mtcrior, 49\ ; of transept, 294; breadth of navo and aisles, 132; 
width of dome at its spring, from side to side, 138^ or, from angle 
to angle, 149. 

t Its plan ii represented in a plate ai our first volune, at p. 187. 
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Annunziata. Meanwhile the Tuscan Giuliano of Majano 
liad been called to Rome, where he erected the huge 
Palazzo of S. Mark, the only eharacterisiic flpecimen of 
the Florentine civil architecture which now exists in 
that city. PinteUi» who liTed in the same period^ cany- 
ing thither the improTed style, hnilt the church of Santa 
Maria del Popolo^ the fiunons Sistine Chapel, the bridge 
of San SistOy and the chnrdh of Sant' Agostino. From 
the same school issued the great Bmmantey whose works 
in Borne howeyer belong e^efly to the sixteenth centoiy. 

SCULPTURE. 

We mwst seek the early specimens of this art in the 
decorations of the ancient churches, where they appear 
among the bas-reliefs of the fa<pades, altars, or pulpits, and 
upon the tombs of the great placed along the aisles. The 
best existing sculptures of the niiddle ages are, with 
few < xceptions, to be found in Tuscany, where Pisa and 
Florence were successively the leading school. In 
Rome little was effected till very late ; and, in thr iiortli 
of Italy, the patronage of the princely houses wliic li n»se 
one after another, was unable to produre vv orks that 
could Tie with those of the firee Tuscan cities.'' 

The first approach to excellence was made in Pisa. 
But the sculptors origmally employed, both in that 
capacity and as architects, in the structures of the 
Piazza, have left us no such works as could tempt us to 
much exertion in unravelling the history of Bonanno, 
Bnsketns, or DiotisalTi. The oldest name which deserves 
immortality Is that of the Pisan Nicholas, whose earliest 
certain work, the Area or Coffin of Saint Dominic, in the 
church of that saint at Bologna, wasexecuted in his youth, 
about the year 1225. This artist is said to have deeply 
studied the few daancal sculptures which were collected 

* The principal anUioirity u Count Cicogiuura*s splendid work, 
Storia della ScuUura, 3 torn, fnl. Ven.'>zia, 1813 : rht r Vrd by ihc 
%vorVs of Humohr, FUxman, and other writers who discost the 
theory of the art. 
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in his native dty, and eq>ecially the fine Baxoophagfoa of 
the ConntesB Beatrice^ the mother of the frmoue Bfatilda, 
an antique which was then inserted in the wall of the 
cathedral, and now stands in the arcade of the Campo 
Santo.* His works present the hesitating efforts of 
infant art ; but the series of them displays an enconrag;- 
infT; progress, and a few have excellent forms, united 
with a simple beauty of design that atones lor the ab- 
sence of expression. Some fi^upa, even on the urn of 
Saint Dominie, are excellent for their age; a gi-eat im- 
provement, again, is visible in the singular coinpuhition 
representing the Last Judgment, in tlio cntluMlral of 
Orvieto; the reliefs on the reading-desk in the cathedral 
of Pisii are still better, and those on the pulpit of the 
Pisan Baptistery are the best of ali.t Nicola's son Gio- 
vanni embraced the same pursuit, but did not surpass his 
^Btther in expressiony while he was far his inferior in fi>nn* 
According to the usual practice of the middle ages, many 
persons cultivated at once all the arts of design ; and 
tlic Florentine Amolfo has left us the tabernacle of the 
Roman hasilioa of San Paolo, a work poesearing mudi 
beauty for its time, and resembling the manner of Nicola 
and Giovanni4 To the same style, and to the ^d of the 
same age, belongs the sculptor Giovanni, the last of a 
fiunOy of Cosmati, who ennobled art in Rome during 
the whole of the thirteenth century. 

Tfll the end of tlie period now reviewed, and even for 
a considerable time subseqiu ntly, sculpture possessed 
neither theory nor practical skill which could i nable it to 
venture farther than the execution of reliefs forming 
architectural ornaments. In the fourteenth century, 
sucii works advanced rapidly in merit. In Venice some 

* Ko. XX. Th« ffubjeet is the story of Hippolvtus tnd Phadra. 
t Sra sfMeimens of his works, and of the older sculptures, la 

Cicoirnara : plates illustratlnp: book iii., chaptem 2 and 3. 

X The conflaj^ration of 1823 has scarcely injured the Tabernacle ; 
but it has destroyed the bronze-door which, executed in relief at 
Constantinople, probably about 1854, presented the natriils fat 
a Tery interesting comparison. 
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beautiful designs were executed for the doge's palace by 
the unfortunate azchitect Calendario^ Flax's fellow^ 
conspirator. But Tuscanyi which continued to be the 
finrouxite seat of the arts, presents us in that age with two 
very great names -Andrea of Pisa, who was the appren- 
tice of Giovanni, and died in 1343 ; and Andrea Orcagna, 
already mentioned as an architect. Pisan genius was now 
subservient tu tliu growin<> splendour of liur mistress, and 
the best works of the i'onner artist are to be sought in 
Florence. His greatest is the celebrated southern gate 
of the Baptistery, representing in l)i oaze the history of 
John tlie ]]ai)tist, aud some othf-r reliefs of his may be 
seen upon Giotto's Cainpaiiile. Orcagna's style was as 
daringly original in sculpture as in architecture; and in 
his tabernacle for the chapel in Orsanmichele, there is 
great and powerful expression, though with a deficiency 
in elevation and ideality* In this work also we see, for 
the first time, small statues detached almost wholly from 
the flat surface of the marble. 

Throughout the fifteenth century, Tusesny, decaying 
like the rest of Italy in political strength, was mighty in 
every path of art, and in none so great as in sculpture^ 
During all that age, indeed, the defects of thispuisuitwere 

in detail only ; for, in spirit and theory, no works of the 
class, executed before or since, have approached so nearly 
as those which were then produced, to the perfection of 
the antique. They exhibit, it is true, general timidity 
of execution, frequent imperfection of form, and an oc- 
casional complexity of composition betokeninci: an ina- 
dequate apprehension of tlie j)roper province of sculp- 
ture ; but, on the other hand, — in calm beauty of expres- 
sion, in significance of attitude and arrangement, and in 
that ineitable harmony which solemnizes all high works 
of art» — ^the best statues and reliefs of this period are 
unapproaclied by any modem efforts. The two great 
men of the age were Ghiberti and Donatello; but 
these artists were suirounded, preceded, and followed, 
by others of distinguished merit. The catalogue is long. 
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mid the difficulty lies in making choice of the names 
and works most truly deserving ennmeiation. 

The history of Florentine art in this its age of glory, 
opens with a celebrated event. The Signoria and the 

Guilds resolved, that the two doors of tlie Baptistery yet 
unfinished should be cast in bronze like that Andrea, 
and artists were invited to furnish designs. The list of 
those who obeyed the summons, contain';, besides other 
names of less note, those of Brunelleschi, Dunatello, and 
Jacopo della Querela, a sculptor whose works are now to 
be sought in Siena, Lucca, and Bologna. But tlie design 
which was preferred was tliat of Lorenzo Ghiberti (LS78 
— 1442), who, the son and pupil of a goldsmith, and also 
attached to painting, was then aged twenty-three, and, 
inapirod hy the early renown thus gained, devoted twenty 
years of his life to the honourable task assigned him. Hht 
' two bronze doors stOl exist. The reliefs of the northern 
one represent events from the gospels ; those of tlie 
eastern, which Michel Angelo pronoimced worthy to be 
the gate of Paradise, portray scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment, on a field composed of ten large panels divided by 
richly ornamented borders^ which indeed contain some 
of the finest of the figures. The relieft that fill the pan* 
els exhibit the imperfection of art in several points. 
The architecture and costumes are Italian, from the art- 
ist's own age ; the same design eml>races several 
succeeding each otlier in the order of time, and repeating 
the same personages ; and the composition, instead of 
being such as is proper to sculpture, is exactly that of 
painting, comprehending, not a simple arrangement of 
figures in a foreground, but a series of groups and land- 
scapes, more or less distant, and seen in perspective. 
This attempt to overstep the limits of his art, which 
probably aided in misleading subsequent sculptors, is 
no more than partially successful even in the hands of 
Ghiberti ; but this and all other defects are forgotten in 
the ease, grace, and beauty of the figures, the perfection 
of the grouping, and the dasaieal truth united with live- 
liness of expression. Few works possess absolutely such 
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excellenoe : none ezeouted under sneh disadvantages lias 
ever come within an inmieasiiiable distanoe of it. On the 
first panely which is perhaps the best, the Creation of 
Adam stands ai one side ; the Creation of Eve, whose 
figure is one of the loveliest ever imagined, occupies the 
centre ; the Temptation lies in the distance ; and the 
piece also contains tlie Expulsion from Eden, exquisite 
in !j:race and feeling. The liis.tory of Joseph is iitile in- 
ferior; tliat of David*8 victory over the Philistine is 
singularly animated ; and the history of Abraham pre- 
sents some beautiful groups. The northern gate also 
offers several pieces possessing very remarkable merit, 
Ghiberti's (ithir woiks in Florence are, a relief on the 
high aitar ot the cathedral, and the statues of St Stephen, 
St Matthew, and St John the Baptist, filling at this day 
three of those fourteen niches of Orsanmichele, in wiiich 
each of the guilds erected the image of its patron saiui, 
sculptured hy the best artists of the fifteenth century. 

Donato, commonly called Don nt el lo, executed, during 
a life of eighty-three years (1383 — 1466), works de- 
servedly ranked among the most illustrious monuments 
of Italian sculpture. They are to be found in Rome, 
Naples^ Padtta» and Venice, in Florence and several other 
towns of Tuscany. Among his many reliefer displaying 
great variety both in style and merit, the most celebrated 
are the bronzes on the altar of Sent' Antonio at Padua. 
His greatest efforts, however, were statues, and these 
also are numerous* His sense of beauty is certainly in* 
faaor to Ghiberti's^ but it is still dignified and pure ; his 
execution is admirable ; and, if there be any foundation 
for the chai^ of a deficiency in individual character, the 
fault is more than redeemed by the general accuracy and 
grace ot Jiis forms, the repose and fine balancing of his 
attitudes, and the p];icid, devotional sentiment which 
almost every where inspires iiiui. In tlie niciies of Or- 
banuiichele he erected the statues of St Peter, St IMark, 
and St George ; the last of which, a youthful manly 
fig^ire in luilf armour, is his best and most elevated 
work. It is simple, unaffected, graceful, and full of ixia 
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own quiet and natural feeling. None of his statues ui 
more aocnmtely true to nature than the portiait-iigure 
of a bald old man, naually called the Zuocone^ which is 
placed in an elevated position on Giotto's belfiy« Ad- 
mirable for its tranquil and yet life-like expression, it 
well deserves the compliment bestowed by the artist 
himself, when he said to it <<Favellai'' (Speak !) In 
the Baptistery we find a celebrated wooden Czudfix 
of his, together with an emaciated Magdalen, executed 
in the same material, original in conception, but not 
pleasing : and a similar work, a penitential figiu'e of tlic 
Baptist, is in the Ducal Gallery of the Ufizj. 

Of his pupils the most distinguished were, Michelozzi 
the architect, Desiderio da Settignano, and a family of 
Rossellini, the best of whom was Antonio. To the middle 
and end of the century helong several other excellent 
sculptors, whose style was more or less influenced by that 
of Donatello and Ghiberti. Luca della Robbia, noted 
for his invention of a peculiar mode of finishing compo* 
sitions in terra cotta, lived till about 1470 ; and has been 
lately said to deserve a much higher reputation than he 
has yet enjoyed,* Mino of Fiesoie, who died in 1486, 
was the sculptor of the St Luke in Oisanmichele ; and 
Antonio Polliguolo (1426—1498), to whom belongs the 
altar of the Florentine Baptistery, has been characterized 
as approaching nearer to the learned anatomy and hold 
drawing of Buonarroti, than any other artist of his age.f 
But a greater name is that of Andrea del Yerocchio 
(1492—1488). This uritahle and unfortunate man of 
genius is said to have deserted his first profession of paint- 
ing, from jealousy of his renowned pupil Leonardo Da 
Vinci ; and Vasiiri also relates of hiiii, that when, as he 
lay expiring in an hospital at Venice, an ill-carved cru- 
cifix was held to his lips, he implored the attendants to 
bring him a better, if they did not wish to see him die 
in despair. His best works in Morence, which display 

* Rumobr, vol. u. p. 267*295. 

t Gioognara, Ub. it. cap. 5. tom» ii. p. 122. 
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vncommoii excellence, ate, the expresAve St Thomas of 
Onanxnksheley and a Founfam in the court of the 'Pa^ 
lasao Yecchio^ fonning a group representing a beantifol 
winged boy embiacing a dolphin* 

The number of Tnscan scnlptnies produced during the 
fifteenth century, must not be estimated from the few- 
ness of the examples which have here been given ; and 
the excellence of the monuments would be most imper- 
fectly developed even by the fullest description. 

Among the few works of merit executed in tlie north 
of Italy during this age, none need be alluded to, except 
those i i licfs wlnVb cover the fa(^ade of tlie church of the 
Certosa near Pavia. These w^ere commenced in 1473 ; 
and, if engravings are to be trusted, very few sculptures 
of the time admit of being compared with them, for skill 
in attitude^ grouping, and expression.* 

We now leave the histoiy of acolpiure, at the mo- 
ment when it is about to receive a new direction from 
the commanding geniua of Michel Angelo. 

PAINTING. 

Ko chapter in the histofy of art is so encouraging as 
that which embraces Italian painting in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth coituries. During this era it presents, in 

its noble spirit struggling against mechanical difficulties, 
a scene like one that we may view at early dawn among 
the valleys of the Roman plain, on which the sun rises 
from behind the mountains into a cloudless sky, shed- 
ding a golden radiance on the heights, and transforming 
into beauty even the pestilential mists which its beams 
gradually chase from the h(tl In w The revival of paint* 
ing followed, after a short interval, one of the great 
events in religious history, namely, the zeal which was 
kindled through Italy and Europe bjrthe eneigetic and 
mystical Saint Francis of Assisi. 

Even from the latest stage of this period there are 
few paintings^ which have not antique rudeness enough 

* Gicognara, vol. L pUtei 47 and 46, 
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to lepd a taste educated to admire the elaborate finish of 
modem times ; and it most always be reoollected, too^ 
that oil painting ( whieh the Flemish hrothen Van Eyek 
inrented or made efficient in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century) was slowly introduced into Italy, and 
was only becoming general during the years immediately 
preceding loOO. Most of the pieces now to be mentioned 
are executed either in distemper, or un plastered walls by 
the bold operation styled in fresco, in which the itaiian 
masters attained an early and unrivalled eminence.* 

THE TUSCAN SCHOOL TILL 1400. 

It is an undi?=;piited fact, that the revival of paintinir, like 
that of s<Milpture, commenced in Tuscany. It is (Miu illy 
certain, that about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
or a little later, which 18 the point at which improve- 
ment lirst manifested itself the prevailing style was the 
Byzantine, introduced by Greek artists from Constan- 
tinople* But it has not by any means been clearly 
discerned wherein the peculiarities of that style con- 
sisted ; and it has been usually assumed that it was a 
rude and defective nuuoner, which, as the fifst step in 
advance^ the Italian painters liad to discard. Materials 
ate extant which justify a different oonclusiony and 
evince that the introduction of this foreign taste, gross 
and &ulty as it was, truly formed the fii^ stage in im- 
provementt BVom the ninth century till the middle 
of the thirteenth, painting among the Byzantine artists 

* There are nnnieroas, or rather innumerable, Italinn writers 
on painting, among wliom Vasari for the times extending' down to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and Lanzi for the whole his- 
tory of the art till the end of the eentnry hefore the mresent, far* 
nisn, with some of the historians of particular schooli, the chief 
materifils on which the student has to work. But the principles of 
criticism will be better learned from writers in our own language, 
the first place belonging to Reynolds and Fuseli, critics equally 
liftefal, though most unlflte in their opinions as weU as in their own 
genius. Much theory, and much historical matter for the middle 
a£;es, have been bnrruvved m the text from Ramohr*8 Xtalieaische 
Forschungen, already cited. 

' t Theee hints on Byiuitiae ark are an iadication, rather than aa 
ezpofiCioDf of the masterly theory proponnded by Rumohr. 
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differed from contemporary Italian woiks in seTeral 
important partienlarB. In both quarteis art was timidlj 
imitative ; but in the eastern empire the models from 
which it borrowed were more Tarions than in the west^ 
and the execution was nsaally better ; the fiishion of the 
drapery and ornament had a peculiar character of senii- 
oriental harbarism ; and, while in butli countries the 
drau iiig of the figure was generally bad, the cominon 
tendency of the Greeks was to lengthen it dispropor- 
tionally, and that of the Italians to represent it as short 
and squab. But the most paljv'ible distinctions were two 
in the teclmical treatment, jb'irst, in the oldest Italian 
paintings the vehicle of the colours is transparent, and 
the tone is therefore light and clear ; in the works from 
Constantinople the tone is dark and yellowish, being 
produced by the use of some colouring matter which, 
if modem chemists have lightly analyzed it, was wax.* 
The second difierence was this, — that the Greek% be- 
sides ornamenting their draperies richly with gilding, 
suironnded their figures with a golden ground ; a bar- 
barous practice of which the oldest Itidian woiks ex- 
hibit no trace. In those eaily prodnetkms of the thir- 
teenth century, where we can trace the first ameliom- 
tions of art, we discover most, or all, of these peculiarities 
derived from the Greek style ; some of tlicui prevailed 
very long ; and the most ubjectiunable, the Haunting 
ground, was not entirely discarded even in the time of 
Eaffaelle. 

The oldest name celebrated in Italian painting is that 
of Cimabue, who, bom about 1 240, died in 1300. On the 
strength of his merit the Florentines chiun the glory of 
having resuscitated art,— hi pretension which the school 
of Siena seems to have some rights in the person of 
DncciOy to contest with them. The works of Cimabtte 
were Byxantine^ in their style, in their colouring, and in 
ihelr blase of gold ; and the tradition says that he was 

* Monona, Pisi lUiistiiti, torn, it eapit. sect. 8. 
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taught in his yoath by Greek artisis. He improyed, it 
18 true, upon that school ; but, though every thing regard- 
ing him is obscure, there is no sufficient reason for be- 
lieving that his improvement consisted in any departure 
from its principks. To him are commonly assigned some 
ill-preserved fresco paintings in the church of S. Francis 
at Absisi, which at all events o-ive an idea of the masters 
from whom he learned ; hut his boldness and loftiness of 
conception are more clearly evinced by two rudely grand 
figures of Madonnas on wood, both at Florence, the 
more celebrated of the two in the church of Santa 
Maria Novella, the other in the Ducal Gallery. 

To this great artist sncceeds the Florentine Giotto, 
(1276 — ldd6)» whose history and works are somewhat 
hetter known. The Italian novelists have preserved 
anecdotes of his wealth, his ngliness, and his pio&ne 
wit.* The story which describes him as a shepherd-hoy, 
discovered hy Glmahne drawing rade figures on a stone, 
18 perhaps too picturesque to he tme ; and his un- 
doubted pieces display a marked dissimilarity in spirit 
to those of his alleged teacher, while they deviate also 
from the Byzantine style in colouring, if in notliing else, 
having a clear rosy hue which indicates a return to the 
older Italian method, though it is also an improvement 
on it. In the theory of his art, however, Giotto departed 
ess( iitially from all his predecessors. W lien we combine 
tiie criticisms of the older writers with the few pictures 
which still can be certainly or probably identified as liis, 
we may describe his characteristics as consisting in an 
attempt, made under manifold difficulties, but attended 
with surprising success, to establish, instead of the rude, 
vague, devotional loftiness of Cimabue, a beauty derived 
from a closer observation of life, as well as enlivened by 
a better and less formal expression of ordinary human 
feeling. His only existing work which Is ascertained 
hy a genuine inscription, Is one in the church of the 



* Boccaccio, Decauicroue ; Gioruata 6 ; Novella 5. — Saccbetti, 
Novelle 63, 76. 
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Santa Cioce in Florence^ oontaining five diviaion^ of 
which thai in the centre represents the Savioar crown* 
mg the Yiigin* The gallery of the Florentine Aoca- 
demia delle.Arti contains some small compositions of 
hiSy representing, in a fashion half religions and half 
comic, events from the history of Saint Francis. Frescoes 
in the upper church of that saint at Assisi, assigned to 
Giotto by some criLks, have been pronounced by others 
to be inferior, and unlike his genuine ixmains :* but 
othei'b on the vaulted roof of the subterranean part 
of the same building are undoubtedly his, and rosciiibie 
the pieces of the Academy hotli in execution and in 
spirit. Otlier pictures laying claim to his name, occur in 
various galleries throughout Italy as well as elsewhere* 

But the most remarlcable monument of Italian paini* 
ing in the middle ages, is the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
a cemetery filled with earth brought from the Holy 
Jjund, and enclosed by walls^ withhi which is erect^ 
a Gothic arcade. The walls were saccessivel j painted 
in fresco by the greatest artists of the fourteenth cen- 
tory, and by one of the fifteenth ; besides others who^ in 
those times and afterwards^ executed minor parts of the 
vndertsking. 

In the fonrteenth century, we find, first among the 

names of those painters, that of Giotto, whose great 
work in this place, the history of Job, is now an almost 
undistinguishable ruin. Two compartments of it, the 
Misfortunes of the Patriarch and his Conversation with 
his Friends, are the best prcscTved ; and some of their 
fisfiires, especially those of angels, display a placid grace 
worthy of the master, and more than worthy of the 
age. Other paintings of the arcade were executed by 
two of his contemporaries : Simone of Siena, usually 
called Memmi (1285—1344), who is immortalized by 
Petrarch; and the Florentine Buonamioo^ nicknamed 



•Assigned tu himby Vasari, (Vita di Giotto), and by Lanzi(vScuoU 
Fiorentioa) ; pereniptorily rejected by Rttmohr (vol, ii. p. 66)« 
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JSuffalmacco (1262 — 1340), the buffoon af Boccaocio*8 - 
novds. Simone, decidedly Giotto's inferior in drawing 
and expreflston, introdnoed greater strengilL into his 
colonringy and more regokrity into his compoeition* 
For the Ctoipo he executed in Beveral compartments 
the history of Saint Banierl, which has safiered severely 
and been much restored ; to which he added, over one 
of the doors, an Assumption of the Virgin, a far supe- 
rior work. He was one of the earliest painters who 
attempted portraits. Buffiilmacco-s scenes taken from 
the Old Testament, and Im Crucifixion, Resurrection, 
and Ascension of the Saviour, are better preserved tlian 
most iVcbcues of the ai'cade ; but these, the only known 
remains of the master, being coarse, unskilful, and 
caricatured, coin]»cl us to believe him less successful in 
painting Scripture-pieces than in playing on the weak- 
ness of Master Andrea and poor Caiandrino. About the 
middle* of the century the Campo received works from 
Antonio Yeneziano (IdlO — 1384), who, belonging like 
the rest to the Florentine school, painted scenes fricmi 
the history of the £ftTOurite saint Ranieri, with an ex- 
pression and an approach to good drawing that indicated 
a great adTance in art. 

He was succeeded by the two brothers Oreagna, of 
whom notice isdeserred by Andrea alone^thedistinguiflh* 
ed sculptor and architect. HLs paintings were even more 
boldly original than his architecture and sculptures. An 
altar-piece in Santa Maria Novella bears his name in- 
' scribed ; and his two great frescoes in the Cainpo Santo 
are by far the most impohing works of the age. In their 
subjects, eml) rac ing the most awful mysteries of our be- 
ing, — and in the audacity of imagination and seiitimeut 
which breathes throughout the whole, — we have what 
wants tmly a few softer touches, to render it a perfect 
embodiment of the wildly poetical and darkly religious 
spirit which ruled the middle ages. The cold simplicity 
of the colouring places these works behind their time ; 
and their deficiency in repose and beauty also belongs 
to the artist indlvidttally; but that impei^fect knowledge 
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of composition, and of perspective both linear and aerial, 
Tvhich Ib exposed by his boldness in attempting distant 
landscapes and figures, was a &ult common to all his 
oontempoiaries. His own gcn!iis\ aided by his skill in 
sculpture, gave to the heads of his pictures that true 
and powerful expzession, which was the first good sped- 
men of portraiture and physiognomy ; and these advan- 
tages also enabled him to attempt ^e delineation of the 
nude figure with much freedom and sucoess. One of An* 
drea Orcagna's pieces (covering half of a compartmenti 
on the other half of which lus brother pamted the Infer* 
no),repreflents the Last Jn^;ment»andythonghthe weaker 
of the two, is very striking. The saints of the Old and 
New T('8tiiment, witli other figures, are ranged on one 
side ; Llie wicked are on the other : King Solomon rises 
from his toml), uncertain to wliich of tlie classes he 
Will be allotted ; and, in the npper part of the scene, 
angels hold the instruments of the Passion, tlic Saviour 
raises liis liand to condemn the sinners, and the Virgin 
turns lamentingly away.* The secoiid of these great 
works is called, hy the Italians, the Triumph of Death, 
This composition, unsurpassed for powerful imagination^ 
contains a variety of groups, which there is here no 
adequate space for describing. The centre is occupied by 
the personification of Death, a gigantic and hideous mon* 
ster, ckd in iron mail, which hoTors in the air, brandish- 
ing the scythe over a heap of corpses. The souls of the 
dead, small naked bodies^ issue from their mouths^ and 
are seized by angels^ who bear them gladly up to heaven, 
or by wildly formed demons, who drag them to the 
place of doom, indicated by the mouths of a volcano. 
On one side of this mountain of the dead, a group 
of the miserable among the human race, the blind, 
the maimed, and the poor, pray to the terrible e:enius of 
mortality, in wordd wiiich the painter has writtcii over 



* Those who are acquainted with the works of Michel Angeto, 

do not rrquire to be reminded, how nearly some points in thii de- 
soription apply to the Last Jadgment of that great master. 
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their heads.* On the other side^ towards which the face 
of the egectte is threat^iiiigly tnined, is a lestive band 
seated horaath a thicket of oiange-ttees^ with two 
quivered enpidfly and a Fkorenfal troahadonr playii^ oa 
the Tiol. The females of this company are portraits^ and 
thefignie in the middle is C^istmccio CtetracanL At one 
point of the distance, a hmiting party of nobles aie led 
by a hermit to the dead bodies of three kings, painted 
in different stages of decay : and near these an expres- 
sive c^roiip of monks arc gathered on a muuntam, round 
the door of a hermitage. 

The brothers Orcajrna were succeeded by Pietro 
Lanrati, supposed hy some to liave been the same per- 
son as the Sicuese Pietro del Lorerizetto, who with his 
brotiii T Ainbrogio sustained the decaying school of their 
city during- the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
His painting in the Campo JSanto represents, witli great 
force of invention and expression, the lives of bt Paul 
the hermit, and other early Anchorets* About the very 
end of the century, the pictures in the cemetery re- 
ceived the addition of three compartments, now almost 
entirely destroyed, representing the martyrdom of St 
Ephestts under Diocletian. These pieces, which were the 
works of Spinello, called Aretino fifom his native town 
Aiezzo (1 328— 1400),are coldly crituased by VasarL But 
this artist has been pronounced, by other connoisseurs^ to 
have inherited no mean portion of Orcagna*s skill in 
depicting character ; and we still possess from his hand 
frsseoes in the P^ilazzo Pubblico of Siena, representing 
scenes from the history of Pope Alexander III., and 
others in the sacristy of Sim Miniiito a Monte m Flor- 
ence, which contain incidtuts iioiu the iii"e oi' St lienedict. 
It is related of Spinello, that in another work, the altar- 
piece of Sant' Angelo at Arezzo (still or lately existing), 
which represented the Fall of the Rebel Angels, he 
exerted his imagination so vividly in giving horror to 

* Since happiness on etrth for ns is none. 
Come, Death t thou mediciner of mortil wo, 
Adounister thy dread and final eure I 

VOL. II. Q 
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tha figure of Lndfer, thai tlie image lumnted hti 
dreams, till it caoaed inaanity and death.* 

These older pictuM of the Campo Santo cmbraee 
meet points in tiie hisUny of Italian, or (which ia tha 
nma thiiig) of Tuscan p*^"^'*^ througfaoiit the fyojt- 
teenihoentaiy* No namea bat three leqniie to be added 
to the list. The earliest and greatest among theae is 
that of Taddeo di Gaddo^ who, bom in IdOO, was the 
ablest pupil of Giotto^ aiMl doeely adhered to his tech* 
nical manner as well as to his peculiar tone of feeling. 
Tommaso di Ste&no^ called CHottmo (1324^1356), 
was the gnmdscm of Giotto^ and eWneed during his short 
life great skill in drawing, with uncommon talent for 
expressing character and solemn feeling. In the latter 
half of this century, we find the ncL^lreted name of 
Giovaniii da Melaiin ur Milano, a scholar uf Taddeo, who 
has been lately projiounced ^up^'rior to any painter of 
the age, in his drawing, his repose and simplicity of 
exprtsslon, his pleasing executioDy and his attempt at 
giving relief to his figures.t 

We thus find that, in the course of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Tuscan painters added to their older religious 
aabjects the legends of later saints; that they were 
thereby led to a more varied manner in their representa- 
tbn both of figures and action ; and that the progress of 
the art, feciUtated by that of scnlptoic^ allowed even an 
approach to physic^omical exptesnon. The artists 
had began to study individual nature ; and their works 
exhibit a diversity in the modes of feeling, which, al- 
thongh it perhaps for a time impeded art, was yet a 
pxomisuig omen for its snbseqnent progress. Early in 
the next century, painting for the ehwshes^ no longer 
confined to fircMoes on tiie walls or distemper-pieces 
on the fixed altars, was employed for the font time in 

•Vuwi, Vitede'Pittori, ArehttettneSenltoris Vitedi8pine]l0 

Aretino : Edition of Bologna, 1647, vol, i. p. 136. 

t Rumohr, vol. ii. p. 83^. S«e Vaaari, ViU di T«ddeo Gaddi, 
lob finem^ vol L p. 9d. 
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producing pictures to be hung up along the chapels in 
the aisles. The rise of the Medici and other wealthy 
Florentine £Eunilies, fimiiflhed liberal patrons to art; 
and, though paintings were still hardly to be found any- 
where bat in ecdeaiastical boildings, they became fall 
of portraits and of historical allasbns. The pieces of 
the fifteenth centuxy giadoally lost that sameness and 
vepetitio% in the cbaiacter and ezpreaalon of the heads, 
from inrhich so few of the older artists had been able to 
deviate ; the human figure began to be drawn with much 
greater aceuxacy, though still, in most eases, both timidly 
and imperfectly ; colouring acquired a relief which 
preceding works had wholly wanted ; and composition 
became more correct us well as bolder, exhibiting an 
advancing skill both in perspective and in the execution 
of objects from still-life. The period was one of tran- 
sition, unsteady and often interrupted ; but no step was 
lost that had once been taken : the earliest of the great 
painters in the century was Masaccio ; the latest was 
Leonardo Da Yinci. 

THE TUSCAN SCHOOL FROM 1400 TO 1470. 

For more than fifty vcars after 1400, the Tuscan 
school is adequately represented by its four greatest 
masters, all natives of Florence or its district : — Maso, 
or Tommaso, nicknamed Masaccio (1401 — 1443) ; the 
friar Giovamii, canonized by the name of Angelico, and 
usually called Fra Angelico Da Fiesole (1387 — 14^5) ; 
the friar Filippo Lippi (1400 — 1469) ; and Benozzo Goz- 
zoli (1400 — 1478). Two of these shared between them 
the task of remedyiiig the main deficiencies which still 
embanaased their art. Masaccio doTeloped the theovy 
of chiaKMcmrOy of relief^ and of compositioii and amnge* 
ment : Fra ibigelico doToted himself to inyestigating, 
within his own peculiar limits^ the pxinciples of physio- 
gnomy and expression. 

The great Masaccio li^ed in extreme poverty ; and 
his death, at the age of thirty*two» was suspected of 
having been produced by poison^ administered by jealous 
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rivals* Time has spared but two of his works; tb# 
frescoes in the Koraan church of San Clemente, and those 
of the Biancacci chapel in the churcli of the Carmine ai 
Morence. The pieoes in Rome, whidi have been mueb 
ratoxedy wete ezeonted in eariy life. Besides the Cmci- 
fizioai, they represent various saints in legendary orima* 
ginaxy scenes^ among whidi the dilute of St Catherine 
with the sages of Alexandria has been thought to prove 
most clearly the rising excellence of the master* The cele- 
brated frescoes of the Carmine embrace, besides paintings 
of other artists finished by Masaccio, scvtr il cxecutf d 
entirely by iiimbelij iii wliicii can be traced liis gradual 
emancipation from older models, ending in the complete 
triumjtli ot Ilia unfettered skill. In tliis chapel, Leonardo, 
Michel Aiii^elo. and RafFaelle learned, and gratefully 
acknowledged that they leanied, their highest lessons ; 
and the finest of the works stood unequalled and unap- 
proached^ till the time of these more finished painters. 
The perspective, both aerial and linear, the foreshorten*- 
ingy the knowledge of the human figure, and the firm, 
serious^ natural expression of the heads, left little for 
modem art to surpass ; and the bold relief, the grand 
shnplicity of the draperies, and the rich chiaroscoxOy 
came yet nearer to perfection. Serexal figures and 
attitudeSy borrowed by Hfchel Angelo and Baffiielle, are 
among the points most admired in their best plctorea. 

Fra Angelico, educated as an iUuminator of manu- 
scripts, and inspived tern childhood by strong religious 
feeling, entered the Dominican order in his twentieth 
year, and spent his long life in the entire consecration 
of his art to Siicred subjects. He refused the archbishopric 
of Florence, and is said never to have been seen angry. 
Before beginning to paint, he always occupied some time 
in prayer ; in rcpresentinsr tlie Crucifixion, he wept 
bitterly ; and, with a fond superstition, characteristic of 
the man and in hannony with his times, he believed 
his pencil to be guided by inspiration, and therefore 
never consented to alter any part of his works. His 
paintings vrere pervaded by a tone of sentiment e:q»re8»^ 
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ing profimnd religioiis ecstasy from the ooimieiiaiices 
of Ids saints and angels there bxeathe a beauty and a 
bliss which axe pathetically moving* Though passion 
was beyond his reach^ yet, strange to tell, this letiied 
and &nciM ascetic exiiibits in his heads, many of which 
were portraits, a deep study of life, and a skill previously 
unapproached in delineating individual characteristics. 
Several ot his works in fresco remain to us, and nume- 
rous others in distemper are scattered over Italy, or 
were sold into foreign countries after the suppression 
of the monasteries. Some of the latter class are in the 
Florentine Gallery of the Ufizj, and others in the collec- 
tion of the Academy. In lionie, the gallery of the late 
Cardinal Fesch used to contain an admirable easel-pic- 
ture of Angelico, representing the Last Judgment ; and 
two smaller ones in the gallery of the Vatican are scenes 
from the legend of St Nicholas. Of the saint's ^scoes in 
Blorence, the most numerous collection is at the Domi- 
nican convent of S. Mark ; but his best and laigest pieces 
o£ this kind ate those which coyer the waUs and vault 
of Nicholas y/s chapel in the Vatican. 

The early works of Goszoli, to be £>nnd at Pmto and 
San Geminiano^ in the Florentine territory, are said to 
establish Vasari^s assertion that he was a sdbolar of Fra 
Angelico ; but his paintings are chiefly scattered, or lost, 
in these and other obscure places. His frescoes were his 
best perfoiTTiances ; and his greatest effort is that noble 
series of histories from the Old Testament, which he 
executed in the Campo Santo of Pisa. In composition, 
and to some extent in colouring, he profited by the ex- 
ample of Masaccio ; in his landscapes, he is that artist's 
superior ; and, though liis drawing always remained 
faulty, his minute observation of lite threw into his coun- 
tenances a natural expression not inferior to Angeiico*s, 
united with an energy to which the recluse's gentle 
and child-like genius was qnite nnequal. Among his 
decaying works in the Pisan cemetery, the Drunken- 
ness and Curse of Noah are inimitable for nature and 
expression ; the festive groups in the Marriage of Jacob 
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and Bachel are most graceful and lively in attitude and 
drapery ; and the lc«lmg which inspiiea some scenes 
ftom the life of Joeeph, is no nnworthy foretaste of the 
dramatic power wielded by Bafiaelle« 

Fx9k FEippo was as nnlike to his ftllow-ftiar Angelioo 
in his geniofl^ as in the history of his adventurous life« 
An orphan-boy, educated by the charity of the Carme- 
litea in Florence, and lecdved mto their order in early 
youth, he sketched in the chapel of Masaccio when his 
superiors would have had him to sing in the choii- ; and 
at the age of eighteen he fled Ironi the convent. Taken 
on the coast near Ancona by a Barbary corsair, he Avas 
a slave two years. After his release, his roving temper 
led him through most of the states of Italy, from Naples 
to Padua ; and his life was divided between the entluisi- 
astic prosecution of art and indulgence in gross sensuality, 
at which his patron Cosmo de' Medici, and the religious 
society that he had abandoned, connived for the sake of 
his vigorous talents. At Prato, while be painted for a 
nunnery, be became enamoured of a novice, and carried 
her o£F; and this female accompanied his wanderings 
for many years, till he died at Spoleto, believed to have 
been poisoned by her kinsmen. Few of his easel-pictures 
are good ; but in some of his frescoes, where the subject 
called for the expression of vigorous action and strong 
feeling, and was not materially disfigured by his prevail- 
ing haiahnesB, he showed himself truly a master, Hia 
best fteacoes are at Pkato in the parochial cnuzcfa, and 
at Florence in Santa Maria Novella. 

TBE RISE OF INDEFENDENT SCHOOLS. 

We now reach a point, at which the development of 
art begins to display itself in three different quarters with 
very dissimilar results. The Florentine artists, departing 
equally far from Masaccio and from Angelioo, were yet 

extremely various in manner as well as merit ; but 
their hibtory finally matured that cold though scientific 
school, from which issued Michel Angelo. In the dis- 
trict of Perugia^ there arose a separate school, which. 
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originating in FloTonoey attached itself to Fia Angelico's 
tone of feeling, and ended in the timid hut warmly doTO- 
tional taste of Pietro Peiugino^ the first teacher of Baf- 
faelle. In the Venetian territories, all earlier tendencies 
gave way to the study of colouring. 

The FhreaUne iSchoolfram about 1470. 

Besides the improyements in the mechanism of paint- 
ing, various other influences, some of which had already 
acted powerfully, now coneurred in afifecting art at 
Florence, and, particularly, in precluding all unity of 
purpose. The devotional spirit of the older masters, 
though it still influenced some minds, was not general. 
Chased, at first, by that inquiring disposition, of which 
Savonarola became the organ, it was now also weakened 
in the professors of art by tlie new study of classical 
sculpture, and was at length farther diminished by poli- 
tical events whieh awakened in every mind the spirit 
of citizenship. The Florentiae artists were thus divided 
between a tendency towards the style of familiar life 
(which, if it had been long indulged, might have antici- 
pated the formation of the Flemish school), and that 
aspiration after truth and ideality in the design of tho 
human figure, which began with the sculptors, and 
under Michel Angelo became the prevalent impulse. 

Seven of these artists require some notice : — Sandro 
or Aleasandro Botticelli (1437— 1515); Filippo Lippithe 
younger, called Filippino, the son of Fm filippo by the 
runaway noma (146(^1506); RalBiellino, called Del 
Garbo(1466-*1524) ; LucaSignorelli of Cortonari440— 
1521) ; Coaimo Boflselli^ a noble Florentine, who died 
after 1486 ; Domenico Conadi, called Del Ghirlandajo 
(1451 — ^1495) ; and Andrea Del Yerocchio, the sculptor. 
The first four may be considered as having, in general, 
prosecuted the tendency of Fta Filippo ; the three others 
coincided in their attachment to minute observation of 
individual nature. 

Botticelli, the scholar of Filippo and the teacher of 
Filippino^ equalled his master in the expression of strong 
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passion ; and deserves especial attention for haring, at the 
same time with Mantegna, or earlier, brought engraving 
into practical use. In the latter part of his life he attached 
himself to the religious opinions of Savonarola, aban- 
doned his art as sinful, and died in poverty. Filippino 
united the force of his father and Sandro, with much 
more taste and elevation than either ; his earlier woika^ 
whkh were also his best^ excel all others of his age 
for general arrangement, and the form of the heads ; 
and the beantjr of profile in some of his Madonnas^ has 
scarcely eyer been exceeded. Perhaps his best efforts 
are his frescoes in Masaccio's chi^ of the Canning 
especially the Peter and PaoL His pupU Raffiiellino 
e^bited much of the warm feeling that inspired the 
Umbrian sdiool ; but this promising artist degenezated^ 
like many others of his time, l^e same &te befell 
Roeselli, whose masterpiece, the Miracle of the Cup in 
the Florentine church of Saut* Anibruogio (marked 
1456), iij worthy of Angelico in expression, Nvliile, in its 
treatment of the draperies aiid accessories, it is superior 
to any work between his time and that of Masaccio, An- 
other piece in the same church exhibits his decline ; and 
a lunette in Santa Maria Novella his utter decay. Veroc- 
ciiiu s chiims to notice as a painter, arise chiefly from 
his having taught Leonardo ; and a picture in the Floren- 
tine academy, the Baptism of Christ, which seems to be 
his only remaining specimen, contains the angel said by 
Yasari to have been painted by Da Vinci, and to have 
disgusted his master with the art. But the two greatest 
of the artists who have beeti here grouped together^ were 
Signorelli and Ghirlandajo, men of an entiarely opposite 
turn of mind. The works of the former were distinguish- 
ed for energy of action, strength of character, and a 
correctness of anatomy not previously attained. His 
best remains in Tuscany are in the cathedral of Oryie* 
to^ and in the obscure monastery of Monte Oliveto 
Maggiore, between Siena and Montepuldano. Ghirlan- 
dajo, the teacher of Midiel Angelo, was a man whom 
diligence, atoning for inferiority of genius^ enabled to 
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hnog the art of fresco to a peifection which no sncceed- 
iDg artist surpaased. His management of light and shade 
waa maaterlyy his grouping and composition excellent^ 
and his diawmg pure and correct ; while his best paintings 
represent with admizahle deamess and Tivaeity the ap* 
pearances of common life. His altar-pieces are to-be 
found in Florence and elsewhere ; and his adTancement 
in firesoo may be traced step by step in that city. His 
works in the latter class, still to be seen in the church 
and cloister of Ognissanti, belong to 1480 ; those in Santa 
Trinita to 1485 ; and his maijterpiccc, the chapel uf the 
choir in Santa Maria Novella, to 1490. 

The side- walls of the renowned Sistine chapel in the 
Vatican, built in 1473, still present frescoes by four of 
those Florentine masters ; Ghirlandajo, Signorolli, Bot- 
ticelli, and Rosselli. These paintings are ee]i^>^t J !iy the 
great works of Michel Angeio in the same cliapel ; 
their lamentable decay, their position, and the smallness 
of the figures^make it difficult to inspect them ; and the 
golden fringes and glories, which were lavished on them 
to gratify the bad taste of Sixtus IV«, unite with the other 
caoses in condemning them to neglect. Yet some of the 
piecesareamongstthebesteffi>rt8 of those artists. The 
series on the left of the door represents the History of 
Moses ; that on the right the life of the Saviour. The 
finest of Botticelli's nnites in one composition different 
events from the former series ; Signorelli's Moses and 
2ippora, and Ghirlandajo's Callmg of Peter and Andrew, 
are equally characteristic ; but Rosselli's Adoration of 
the Goldeii Calf in much inferior to all of these. 

The painters of the Sistine chapel lived to see the 
most admirable works of the Florentine school, those of 
Leonardo Da Vinci (1452 — 1.519). This great man, 
possessing universal accomplishments, as an artist, 
a soholar, and a man of science and of the world, liked 
better to theorize, observe, and commit liis inferences 
and perceptions to his n^morandum-book, than to weary 
himself with those slavish details which are essential 
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to the production of every immortal work. From these 
cauBeia^ aided by his extreme fastidiousneas of taste and 
I0T6 for minute finish^ liis works were few, and acaroely 
one of them was ever completed. But this very imiver- 
sality of capacity, with his eagerly inquiring spirit, qua- 
lified him to supply the defects under which art yet 
laboured : no one has so good a claim as he, to he con- 
sideied the patent of the highest school in his art ; and 
no artist^ b^ore or Bince^ has ever united in himself so 
many of the most illustrious qualities of genius.* 

His most chameteiistic excellence, in bds own profts^ 
sion, is his tone of feeling and Imagination, which is mild, 
graceful, and poetically devotional ; too ethereal for effec- 
tively depicting scenes from actire life^ but admirably 
harmonized to religious subject8»+ To these merits In 
the poetical elements of lus art, he added others not less 
valuable in the practical ; for not only was he the first who 
exhibited minutely scientific anutomiccol knowledge, hut 
he set a perfect example of relief and harmony in colour- 
ing, for which, especially in that dark rich style >v liicli 



* For an estimate of Leonardo't originality and acuianen as a 

man of science, sec Hallam's Tjterntnro, vol. i. p. 303. 

f When the school of Fra 1 ilippo undertook subjects con- 
sonant to their turn for action and gesture, they represented them 
in general eorroctly, often indeed with extreme felicity ; and the 
school of Cosimo RosselU frequently delight us with their sharp and 
significant delineation of character. But when they had t o cxpro^s 
pure sentiment and religious feeling, all these painters thoroughly 
misconceived the spirit of their task. They were espedally in* 
fefieitom in charaetcrifingthe Madonna, a conception which, easily 
degraded, had been apprehended with incomparably greater purity 
by the followers of Giotto. In the works of these older artists, it is 
true, the specUtor may deceive himself; since their light and general 
indications of feeling and eharaeter leave wide room for the play of 
onr fandes. Bnt tm more definite delineation of Uie later Floren- 
tines puts it beyond all doubt, thnt the Mndonnas of Fra Filippo 
are usnally vulp^ar, those of Cosuno Rosselli hideous, those of Sau- 
dro and (Jhirlandajo worthy female cits, those of Filippino pretty 
lasses. Leonwrdo, on the other hand, succeeded in throwing a myste- 
rious charm even over his earlier Madonnas; and to tho-^c of the 
middle period of his life, while they possess a ravishint: beauty of 
form and grace of gesture, he imparted a sort of dignihed air which 
irresistibly commands j^everenee. — Rnmohr, Tol, li* p. 809« 
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is most common with him, his pictures and those of his 
school are at this day a banquet to the eye. 

We have lost some of Leonardo*s greatest works, 
inelnding his celebrated cartoons of Paradise and the 
Battle of the Standard ; and he has been so often imi- 
taledy that the gennineneas of his paintings is in most 
cases a matter of donbt^ though even some of the 
acknowledged copies or imitadons are pictures of uncom- 
mon excellence. Among the few pieces which yet re- 
main of his earlier period, endmg about 1482, the surest 
is the decaying fresco which fills a lunette in the cloisters 
of Sant' Onofrio in Rome, representing the Madonna and 
Child, with a half- length of the Abbot of the monastery. 
The celebrated Medusa-head, in the Scuohi Tubcana of the 
Ufizj in Florence, has also been referred to this time, 
together with a Madonna in tlie mansion of the Buonvisi 
at Lucca ; but the best and latest efforts of this his 
early manhood, seem to be the Saint Catherine (now in 
Copenhagen), and two unfinished pieces, the Adoration 
of the Magi in the Utizj, and a Saint Jerome, which was 
in the gallery of tlie late Cardinal Fesch. About 1482 
Leonardo was invited to Milan by Lodovico Sforza, who 
employed him chiefly as a civil engineer. There, how- 
ever^ he executed his greatest work, the renowned paint- 
ing of the Last Supper^ in the refectory of the Dominican 
convent Delle Grazie. This picture has undeigone re- 
peated injuries and restorations ; as it now stands^ no part 
of it belongs to its presumed author, excepting the heads 
of the Saviour and three apostles ; and these, like the 
rest, arc scarcely distinguishable. But engravings, partly 
formed from old copi»| partly from the original in its 
less decayed state, have made known all over Europe the 
leading characteristics and some portion of the merits of 
this admirable composition, whicli, besides its technical 
excellence as an achievement of art, is universally recog- 
nised as one of the finest among all specimens of truth, 
variety, and life in expression. Leonardo remained at 
Milan till it was taken by the French in 1499, and 
left behind him a rising school of skilful pupils. Ho 
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then returned to Florence, where he continued till the 
aooesaion of Leo TL^ when he went for a short time to 
Borne. To this second residence in his native city, belong 
Bome of hia best works. The most celebrated of these is 
the likeness of Madonna Lisa, which ooenpied the artist 
fimr years and another very beautiful picture is the 
female portrait of the Dona Palace in Eome, improperly 
called Queen Joanna of Naples. In 1515^ rivalled hf 
Michel Angel o, neglected by the capricious pope, and 
courted by riancis I., Leonardo travelled into Wance. 
He died at Fontainebkaii, while the king hung over his 
bed and bupported him in his arms. 

The Umbrian or Baman Sdiool. 

The hiyh- which, late in the fifteenth century, arose at 
Assisi, Foli*;no, and Perugia, presents a very perplexed 
history .+ But the infancy of art in that retired comer 
is highly interesting^ especially because it was the nnr> 
seiy of the Bonum masters who adorned the sncceeding 
age. 

The Umbrian painters appear to have at first studied 
botii the older Florpntines and the decaying school of 
Siena ; but it is needless to attempt the task of tracing 
their progress till we reach Nicola of Foligno, called 
Alunno, who painted for about forty years^ ending in 
1499. In some of his work% the tenderness of expres- 
sion is much in the style of Angelico ; and this indeed 
appears to have been the general tone of his genius, J 



* Kow in th« Louvre (Vo, 1092* Catalogue of 1833), making 

one in a series of nine real or supposed \vnrks by the mastpr (Nos. 
1084 to 1U92). The National Gallery m London contains an 
admirable Disputation in the Temple (from the Aldobrandini 
Gallery), which belongs either to Leonardo, or, more probably, to 
his school at Milan. 

•f Some light has been thrown upon it by Lanzi, and very much 
by Humohr, but the facts are still provokingly scanty. 

X See Vasari (Vita di Pinturicchio), who describes two weep. 
ins angels, forming ^art of a Pieti by Nicola in the cathedral of 
Foligno^ as aU but inimitable in espretsion. 
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Passiiig over Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, and Andrea ealled 
Klngegno, we Teach the most celebrated artists of this 
distikt^— Bernardino Pmturicchio (1464—1513), and 
Fietro Yanmiccly called Perugino firom his citizenship 
in Perugia (1446—1624). 

Although Pietro's tone of feeling was clearly derived 
from the older painters of his own province, he bor- 
rowed from the Florentines, among -vvlioin he long 
resided, much of their technical skill. Michel Angelo 
avowed for him a contempt which might have been 
justified by those works executed after 1500, when he 
settled at Perugia, and estahlislicd a rc 2:11! fir pictnre- 
Eiaiiiifactory ; but, notwithstanding his littleness and 
stiffness of manner, and his deficiency in invention, his 
best specimens exhibit a skill in the bright colouring, a 
warmth and elevation of feeling, and a frequent beauty 
of contour in the heads, which, in themselves^ are suffi- 
cient to constitute high excellence, and hare a double 
claim to onr gratitude from their influence on the genius 
of Pietro's immortal scholar* Perhaps none of his exist- 
ing pieces are earlier than the compartments which, in 
company with S%noreIli and the other Tuscans, he 
painted in the Sistine chapel. The best preserved of 
these, the Presentation of the Keys to Saint Peter, 
displays much, both of the Florentine adherence to 
nature, and of his own capacity for appreciating the 
exalted spirit of religious history. After 1495, his man- 
ner exhibited a gradual deterioration. This decline is 
not complete in the well-known frescoes of the Sala di 
Cambio at Perugia, finished in 1500 ; but it is lament- 
ably perceptible in other pieces, with which he and his 
scholars filled that towTi and its district. His group of 
Saints execute 1 in 1521, for the Perugian convent of San 
Severo (above which RaffaelTe liad previously painted 
the celestial regions) is a striking example. 

Pinturicchio, the early Mend of Raifaelle, is gene- 
rally considered to have been another scholar of Perugino, 
and was infected, like his master, by the love of gain. 
His picture^ executed under the influence of this spirit^ 
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are chiefly in Borne; and none of liis works there, ex- 
cept the frescoes in An Celi, are at all worthy either 
of his reputation or of his youthful genius. But the 
Accademia delle Aiti at Perugia possesses an altar-piece 
of his, dated in 14d5» whieh, composed of difierent parts, 
and retaining much antique simplicity, displays also in 
full force the devotional expression of the Umbrians, 
united with extreme beauty in the countenances. 

The history of this old and simple school is not com- 
plete without the name of Francesco liaibolini, called 
Francia, a Bolognese (1450 — 1617). Celebrated in early 
life as a f^^oldsmith, Francia afterwards acquired equal 
fame as a painter, and was the head of that small class 
of artists who, early in the sixteenth century, adhered 
rigidly to the ancient style, defying the allurements held 
out by the Romans, the Florentines, and the Venetians 
in combination. His paintings^ all sacred, have the 
old Umbrian spirit in its utmost purity, though with 
a tendency to ordinary expression, which makes them^ 
notwithstanding their greater freedom of manner, show 
to disadyantage beside the monotonous idealism of 
Ketro Femgino. The artist's genius is best estimated 
at Bologna^ wliich contains seyeral of his most success- 
ful works** 

The Venetian &^ool. 

The fixst decided improyement in Venioe originated, 
ahout the heginningof the fifteenth century, withG«ntile, 

an artist who came from Fabriano, between Perugia and 
Macerata. But art in this quarter was not prominently 
characteristic till about 1450, when the best painters 
were divided into two opposing schools. 

The one was arrayed under Francesco Squarcione of 
Padua (1394 — 1474), who, in his travels through Italy 
and Greece, collected classical sculptures, and formed 
on these a liarsh but imposing style, which he communi- 
cated to his numerous pupils. The works of the master 



* Oalkfy of ffas Acadeaay; (Pinaootccit) ; Not. 78 to 83» 
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are few and donbifnl ; and the influence of that op{>oeite 

taste which distinguished the school of the Bellini is per- 
ceptible in the works of his Paduari scholar, Andrea 
Alantegna ( 1 430 — 1^00). This great artist, while he pro- 
fited much by the skill of the Bellini in colouring, 
always retained his early taste for classical purity and 
beauty ; and some of his works, executed in Mantua, 
where he spent most of bis life at the court of the Gon- 
zaga, have lieen pronounced to be inferior to the earlier 
works of Da Vinci in little except the indesrribabie 
charm of expression. His most admired works were 
the Cartoons of the Triumph of Julius Caesar, intended 
as designs for tapestries in a hall of the ducal palace. 
These celebrated pieces were purchased ftom the Gon- 
caga by Charles I. of England, and, having escaped the 
general dispersion of the king's inyaluable coUeoUon, are 
now at Hampton Court. They are nine in number, 
painted in water-oolour upon paper, and are in tolerable 
preservation. They convey a most fayouiablc idea, not 
.merely of the painter^s skill in colouring, but of his ob- 
servation of life and his gnndeur of conception and feel- 
ing. Musicians^ spectator^ prisoners, Roman soldiers^ 
gorgeous spoils, priests and offerings, follow each other 
in a magnificent pvooesBion, to which several groups give 
pathetic interest. Mantegna*s success as one of the ear- 
liest engravers has already been noticed.* 

His example was followed by very few in the north 
of Italy. Venice, about the middle of the century, 
received from the Germans, through Antonello of 
Messina, the see ret of painting in oil. The influence 
which this discovery, now for the first time crossing 
the Alps, exercised on the taste of the Venetians, may 
have been increased by other causes. Among these 
the most obvious is the picturesque richness of their 
city, both in position and architecture, to which may 
he added the semi-oriental aspect of its costumes, native 
as well as foreign. Certain it is, that the artists at once. 



* Ofctiey'a History of £iigrtniig, vol. i. 404, vol. ii, p. 463. 
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with few exception^ snch as the YiTasni and Crivdli, 
devoted tliemselTea aidently to theimproTement of eo- 
lonnng. Their anooeaB was sapid beyond example ; for 
Titian was the scholar of Gioramii Bellini (1426—1516), 
who, with his contempoiafy and riTal, Yittore Carpaccio, 
brought this seducing feature of art to a degree of beauty 
which truly left little fur their great successors to add. 
In some of Giovanni's later works, still common in 
Venice, he even emulated the skill in design which dis- 
tingui^ied his rising pupils. The Academy in that city 
contains various paintlnprs of Carpaccio, especially his 
famous scones from the le^^cnd of Saint Ursnla. 

Many of these early Venetian pictures are delightful 
to the eye, as masses of rich and harmoniously disposed 
eolour : some axe even pleasing delineations of ordinary 
and familiar expression. But in all of them we seek in 
▼ain for those loftier qoalitie^ that deptli and purity of 
feeling, that wondeiM sympathy with the spirit of 
rsligions subjects^ wbieh^ in so many Florentine and 
Umbrian works, more than atone for deficiency in all 
the mechanical merits of art. 
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PART III. 



MODEBJr ITALY. 



CHAPTER L 

3%e Foiitical Mistory of Italy till the commencement <if 

the French Uewdution^ 

A, B. 1600— A. D* 1789. 

FIRST AGE (1500—1559) :— The Spaniards in Italy— Julius and 
Leo — Francis I. and Cliarles V. — The Sack of Rome— The 
Treaty of Chateau-Cambresis. SECOND AGE (1559—1700) : 
^.4)banet0r of the Tines— Tbb Sfahisb PBOviircsfr— lUfoltt 
— Grirranoefl— iVajilw and iSSto'/jf— Fall of the Netpolitan Ptr. 
liament — Sidliaa Parliamonta — The Jhttkjf qfMiUm — Changes 
— Results— Patal States — New Territories— GoTeranieiii*- 
Tdscant — ^Cosmo ^ Taxation— ^Tunicipalities — The Tbkks 
Small Duchiis— >Tbe Este — The Farnese— The Gonzaga— 
The Four Republics — San Marino — Lucca — Its Oligarchy- 
Peasantry — Genoa — Constitution — V enice — Decay — The Con- 
spiracy — The War of Candia — Piedmont — Comparative Pro- 
sperity— State of Society — Fall of the Parliaments. THIRD 
AGE (1700—1789) :— The Four Wars— The Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle — Naples and Sicilt — Don Carlos and Tanucci — 
Ferdinand's Government — Communal Boards — The Two Privi- 
leged Clswes Justice — Tazatum— Vassalage— Entails — Tbk 
Papal Statx»— Weakness of Qoirernment— Foreign Relations 
— ^Pios the Sixth— Tbx SAmniNiAy Kmonosi— Vietor Amai* 
dens — Evib in Society— Pakha amu M onsKA — The Bourbons 
— The Este — The Four Republics — Lucca — Oligarchy — 
San Marino — Alberoni's Attack — Genoa — Revolt of Corsica— 
Venice — Statistics — Society — Church-Commission — The Aus- 
trian Princedoms — Milan and Mantua — Maria Theresa's 
Administrative Constitution — Joseph's Reforms — Tuscany — 
Leopold's Legislation — Reiorms — Faults — Communal Councils, 

VOW. 

1609. Pins III. (Franeeteo Pic- 11£08. Jidhis 11. (Gioliano delh 
coloniim) | Rovere) 

TOIi.II. B 
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1513. 

1522. 
I5S3. 
1534. 
1550. 
1555. 



1566. 
1572. 

1585. 
1590. 



1591. 

1592. 

iao& 

1621. 

1^. 

1655. 
1667. 
1670. 
1676. 

1689. 
1691. 

1700. 



Leo X. (GioTimii de' Me* 

dici) 

Adrian YI. (Adrian Fb- 

rent) 

Clement VII. (Ginfio de* 

^ledici) 
Paul 1 1 1. (Alessandro Far- 

nese) 

Julius III. (Giovanni- 
Maria del MoDte) 
Marcellus II. (Iflare^o 

Cervini) 
Paul IV.(Giovamu-Pietro 

Carafffc) 
Pius IV. (Giovanni-All* 

gelo de* Medici) 
Pius V.(Michele Ghisleri) 
Gregory XIII.(UgoBuou- 

eompagni) 
Sixtus V. (Felice Peretti) 
Urban ^' 1 1 . (01 ( j vanni- 

Battista Castagna) 
Gregory XIV. (Nicola 

Sfonwati) 
Innocent IX. ^Giovanni. 

Antonio Faccninetti) 
Clement VIII. (Ippolito 

AldobrandUni) 
Leo XL (Aleseandro-Oi> 

taviano de* Medici) 
Paul V. (CamiUo Bor. 

Gregory XV. (Alessandro 

Ludovisi) 
Urban VIIL (MaifeoBar. 

berini) 
Innocent X. (Giovanni- 

Battista Pan6fi> 
Alexander VIL (Fabio 

Chijri) 

Clement IX. (piuUo Ros- 




lemenl X. (Qiovisni- 
Battista Altien) 

Innocent XI. (Benedetto 

Odescaichi) 
Alexander VII 1. (Pietro 

Ottobeni) 
Innocent XII. (Antonio 

Pignatelli) 
Clptripnt XT. (Giovanni- j 

Iraucescu Albam^ | 



17S1. Innocent XIII. (WMU 

An?Telo Conti) 
1724. Benedict XITI. (PietfO- 

Franceseo Orsini) 
1790. Clement XII. (Lorenie 

Corsini) 
1740. Berndint XIV.(PnMpero 

Lambertini) 

1758. Clement XIII. (Carlo 

Reitonieo) 
I769» Clement XIV. (Giovanni- 
Vincenzo-Antonio Gan* 
^anelli) 

1775. Plus VI. (Giovanni- An- 
gelo Bmsehi) 

NAPLES. 

1503-1699. Kings of Spain of 
the Hmue of Austria : — 
possessing Naples, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and (fireiBl659} 
the Milanese 
1701-1715. Wars 
1713. Charles VL of Austria 
(emperer) : — N ^ U 

Snrdmiaftill 1718); 
SicUy (from 171ft); the 
Milanese ; and Mautua 
17a& Charles yU. (Don Carlos^ 
a Spanish Bourbon) 
Naples and Sicily 

1759. Ferdinand IV.; — Naples 
and Sicily 



1504. 

1553. 
1580. 
1630. 
1637. 
1638. 
1675. 



1730. 
1773. 



Charles IIL, Duke of S». 
▼oy 

Emmanuel Philibert 
Charles Emmanuel L 

Victor Amadeus I. 
I'runcis Hyacinth 
Charles Kmmanuel II. 
Victor Amadeus 11. (king 
of Sicily 1713: king ^ 

Sardinia 1720) 
Charles l'^mm;inuel HI. 
Victor Amadeus 111. 



TUSCAKT : GRAND DUKIt. 

1 . House of Medici. 
1537. Cosmo I. Duke (created 
Grand Duke 1569) 
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1574. Francesco I. 
1667. FerdiDand I. 
1609* CotiBO II. 
1621. Ferdinand II. 
1670. Cosmo III. 
1723. Giovanni'-Gastone 

2. House of Lorraine, 
1737* Francis ^mperor in 1745) 
176A. Peter Leopold 

PARMA : DUKES. 

1. House of Farnese, 
IM"). Pietro Laigl 
1547. Ottavio 
1586. Alessandro 
1592. iiaimccio I. 
1«S2. Odoardo 
1646. Rawueio II. 
1694. Francesoo 
1727. Antonio 

2. Elder Spanish Bourbons. 
1731. Charles (King of Naples 
1738) 

3. Younger Spanish Bourbons. 
1748. Philip 
176& Fenimand 



KODBKA : HOUSE OF E8T1 ; 

1. iVith Ferrara* 
1505. Alfonso L 
1534. Eroole H. 
ISaO. Alfonso II. 

2. Without Ferrara. 

1697. Cesare 

1628. AlfouiiO III. 

1629. FraacMool 
lefia. Alfonso IV. • 



1662. Franresco IL 
1694. Rinaido 
1737. Francesco III. 
1760. Eroole III. 



AUSXRIAM STATKS IN ITAXiT| 
SINCE 1748. 

1748. Francis I., Emperor of 
Germany, and Maria 
Theresa 

1765* JoMph II. Emporor 

MAKTUA AND MONTFERRAT : 
HOVSX OP QONSAQA. 



1619. 



1540. 
1550. 
1587. 
1612. 

16^. 
1627. 
1637. 
1665. 



Federigo II., Duke In 
1530 (acquires Moittfflr- 
rat in 1533) 

Francesco IL 

GugUeUno 

Vinoento I. 

Francesco III. 

Ferdinand 

Vincenzo II. 

Charles I. Due de Nereis 

Charles III. 

Charles IV. : died 1703 



HRBINO : DUKE9. 

1482. Gui(loUba]doI.daMonie. 

I'eltre 

1606. FVanoesoo Maria delta Re- 
vere 

1638. Guido Ubaldo IL delU 

Rovere 

1574. Francesco Maria II. della 
Rovere: died 1631 



Tbb duonicles of national serritude in Italy, fst those 
thiee centimes which intervened between the invasion 
by Charles VIEL. and that of Napoleon, separate them- 
selves natlliallyinto three successive pei-iods, of unequal 
doxation and dissimilar aspect, — an age of convulsion, 
an age of oppression, an age of partial and slowly pr<>- 
grebdive improvement. 
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FIRST Aiiiui 
noM IfiOO TO 1660. 

In the first year of the sixteenth century, Louis of 
France and Ferdinand of Spain executed without oppo- 
sition the iniquitous treaty of Granada, by which they 
agreed to share between them Naples and Sicily. Bat 
immediately they quarrelled over the spoil ; and Gon* 
salvo deCJordova, the Catholic king's celebrated general, 
baviiig expelled the French in 1503, founded in both 
provinces a Spanish dominion which lasted two centu* 
lies* Three yeazs aflerwardsy the warlike and ambitious 
pontiff JuUtts IL rescued Romagna from Cesar Boigia ; 
and he may be also considered to hare, for the first 
time^ practically established the papal sovereignty in 
the territories of Bologna and Perugia. Hie league 
of Cambray, formed unsuccessfully by the pope, the 
emperor, and the French king, for the purpose of chas- 
tising the Venetians, was followed by a general Italian 
war, in wliich Spain assisted Venice and Tvome against 
France. It was terminated by the battle of Ravenna, 
wheT e tlie French purchased a bloody victory with the 
life of their youthful general, Gaston de Foix. The 
new pope, Leo X., illustrious, like his father T/orenzo 
de' Medici, for his patronage of letters and art, jxjssessed 
neither political sagacity nor moral principle to qualify 
him for rescuing his country from her foreign spoilers, 
a design devised by the fervid intellect of his pre- 
decessor. Her destinies, during many generation^ 
were to be determined by a new act in the drama, the 
characters of which now began to advance upon the 
stage. 

In 1515, Francis L ascended the throne of France : 
Charles Y., succeeding next year to the Spanish do- 
minions in the Netherlands and Italy, was almost im« 
mediately elected Emperor of Germany. These two 
celebrated rivals instantly began a contest which they 
bequeathed to their descendants. The plains of Lorn- 
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Ini^y became the principal arena of ibe siniggle ; but 
the issae was affected both by the political vicisBitiidea 

of northern Europe and by the great Reformation in 
rt liunon. Leo wjis succeeded by Adrian, a devout and 
liuiicbt barbarian ; and this short pontific ate was 1 olio ^ved 
by tliat of Clement, a bastard of the house of Medici, an 
intrij^uing rcvenccfnl man, whose character unfittrd him 
equally for resisting Protestantism and for vindicating 
Italian independence. In the campaign of 1524, the Che- 
valier Bayard fell at the battle of the Val d'Aosta ; and 
in the spring of the ensuing year, beneath the walls of 
Pavia, Francis was defeated and taken prisoner. On hia 
lelease, the pope» changing sidea in the hope of preserving 
an equipoise among the contending powers, concluded 
an alliance with him, in which he was joined by Venice^ 
at length aknned and aetivey— by Florence^ subject 
again to the Medici since 1512y-HUid by FianoeseOy the 
last of the Sfoiza. Borne was now exposed to the moat 
terrible calamity it had endured since the iimption of the 
iNurbarians. Bourbon, the le volted Constable of Fiance, 
invaded the papal states with a mutinous imperial army, 
chiefly composed of Germans and Spaniards; on tho 
6th of May 1627, he stormed the caj)ital ; and, though 
he hiui^lf fell in the assault, bis troops occupied the 
place ten niontlis, subjecting the inhabitants to every 
sort of outrage and cruelty. In tho mean time, Andrea 
Dull a, the celebrated Genoese admiral, with ti^e aid of 
tlie imperialists, estabiiahed in his native city an aristo- 
cxatic commonwealth. 

But Clement and Francis were equally tired of war. 
The latter, by the treaty of Cambxay, resigned all 
his foreign claims ; and in February and March 1520, 
Charles V« received from the pope the crowns of Lom- 
bardy and the Empire* Fh>m that time he was the 
absolute monarch of Italy ; the princes holding their 
landsy and the titular republics their oonstitutions, by 
the tenure of lus sovere^ permission. Florence alon^ 
once more rebellious, bat abandoned by Charles and 
Francis to the vengeance of Clement and liia fauiily. 
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lemained to give employment to the Imperial troope. 
The ten montfa^ siege of the city^ in which its fortifi^ 
cations were strengthened by Michel Angelo, and its 
militia oxganized hy Machiavelliy was the very noblest 
era in its whole history ; bnt treachery combined with 
misfortune baffled the heroism of the citizens, and, in 
August 1530, its administrators capitulated. Next 
year, Alessandro de' Medici took possession of Florence 
under an imperial charter^ coubtituting him its first 
Duke. 

Tlie Italians were at length hoptlr^s, passive, and 
enslaved ; but renewed wars among tliejr spoilers de- 
solated the country for a generation longer. In 1559, 
the treaty of Chateau-Canibreais permanently deiined 
its political relations as follows. 

Philip II., to whom, as the head of the Spanish 
branch of the Austrian family, descended the conquests 
of his father, retained on the mainland the kingdom of 
Naples and the extensive duchy of Milan, adding to 
these the islands of Sicily and Sardinia. The Popes 
gOYcmed the same territories of which we have already 
seen them in possession. Parma and Piacenza^ likewise 
seized by Julius 11^ on the pretence of their being in<- 
cluded in the exarchate, had been bestowed by Paul IH^ 
in 1645y on his own kinsmen, the Famese ; and that 
house was now confirmed in those provinces, to be held 
as an independent dukedom, paying feudal homage to 
the Holy See. The little state of Urbino, acquired in 
the thirteenth century by soldiers of the house of 
Montefeltre, now remained with their successors, the 
family Delia Rovere, who had been, in virtue of a papal 
rescript, du]<i\s since the year 1474. Cosmo de' Medici, 
receivini? the duehy of Florence on the murder of his 
wretclied cousin Alessandro, speedily G:ained a right to 
call himself sovereign of Tuscany ; IVr in 1557 he be- 
came master of the district of Siena, which in the earlier 
years of the century had bravely vindicated its republi- 
can independence. A part of the Sienese coast, however, 
indudingthe Monte Argentaro,and stretching northward 
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from that promontory, was garrisoned by the King of 

Spain, fonning a little province called the Stato de' Pre- 
sidj. The Este were still dukes of Ferrani, INlodena, 
and Reggio. The ( Junzaga, created dukes of ^Mantua in 
1530, added to this territory by miirriage the marquisate 
of Montferrat, of which they obtained possession sooa 
after the death of the last male of the Palffiologi in 1533, 
Saluzzo, on the extmction of its princely house in 
1548, was seized by France, to which its marquises had 
recently paid feudal homage. The rest of Piedmont, 
after having been xayaged for seventy years by all the 
invading armies, was restored to the spirited Emmanuel 
Philibert^ duke of Savoy. The treaty recognised four 
Italian republics : Luoca> Geno% Venice, and the insig- 
nificant San Marino. ^ 

During the whole period now reviewed, the wretch- 
edness inflicted on Italy by the foreign soldiery, and 
especially by those mutinous robbers who composed 

the armies of the empire and of Spain, was such as had 
not been exceeded in any age of her eventful history. 
Cities were plundered and burned, rural districts were 
converted into wastes, families were despoiled and dis- 
lionoured, individuals were imprisoned, tortured, and 
put to death. And yet, over this blood-stained oi'ena^ 
on which a nation, summoning: up its expiring strength, 
fought unwisely, though not ingloriously, its last battle 
for independence,— over this wild and troubled scene, 
where danger stalked without and treason lurked within^ 
^-genius diffused a radiant light, that died away after 
peace had arrived, hand in hand with bondage. Almost 
all the greatest of those names that make the modem 
Italians proud of the sixteenth century, presented them- 
selves in groups which disappeared before the age had 
proceeded hallway towaids its dose. 
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SECOND AGE : 
noH ]fi69 T0 1700* 

The latter half of the sixteenth centuiy, with the 
whole of the eeventeeiith, composed for the Italians an 
em of aer7itude,immitigBted and luunteniiptedyimtatuig 
uid debaamg, saffering no exemption^ and allowing no 
hope. The aimed himd of Spain crushed the fidresk 
proTmces of the pemnsuhii as well as its two laige and 
hean^M islands ; but^ ruinons the statistical evils 
were which flowed from administratiye ignorance and 
oppression, they were as nothing when compared with 
that fearful con-uptiuninnionils, which the new masters 
Italy industriously circulated through the whole 
system of society. Even the states nom inally independ- 
ent fell, one after another, into a letliargic suhservience 
to Spanish policy and interests ; and, in private life, long 
before the seventeenth e( ntury had closed, there was not 
a town within the Alps that did not pride itself on copy- 
ing in little the exotic vices of Milan and Naples, 

Amidst the tumult of the middle ages, the warm ima- 
gination of the south had demanded from the church a 
ritual distinguished by pomp and coxporeal aUegory; 
but religious truth had nowheie been more boldly can- 
TasMdy ecclesiastical refoims nowhere more nigently 
enforced, theol(^gical specvlations nowhere canied so 
near to the yeiy verge of unbelief. Alter the breaking 
ont of the Reformation, and the sittings of the Council 
of Trent, the Komish Chnrdi, robbed of half its Euro- 
pean kingdom, retired to intrench itself more strongly 
within the countries which still acknowledged its sway. 
It now not only armed itself with a more exclusive in- 
tolerance in doctrine, but disciplined its clergy into au 
honourable strictness of behaviour ; and, in all the in- 
fluences which this altered aspect of religion exercised 
over life ami manners, Italy was thenceforth second to 
no region but one, where papal orthodoxy sat enshrined 
in the silent halls of the £scurial« 
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In secttlar lelations the change was still more lemark- 
able* The ancient virtnes fled to other climes, or lingered 
only in a few noble hearts : bnt of the ancient vices, 

while those that sprung from the abuse of freedom 
perished with that which fed them, others were found 
to flourish united with MHuiern corniptions. The an- 
cient spirit of revenge, kindled into phrcnMy by Castilian 
fancies about knightly honour, but iiu longer aimobled 
by personal courage or manly self-respect, made Italy 
for many generations in£unous as the scene of poisonings 
and assassinations. A new order of nobles arose, who 
bought patents of birth Irom sovereign princes, and con- 
sidered titles essential to rank ; a class who, like their pre- 
decessors before the &11 of the western empire, or llieir 
contemporazieB in Madrid at the court of the third and 
fourth Philips, beheld with contempt commercial pur- 
suits, and indeed all activity whatever, except in that 
profession of arms from which they were debarred. A 
nobility like this, precluded from achieving those 
public services, which have made the aristocracy tiseful 
even when tboir privileges were most burdensome, 
wanted, in order to render it utterly contemptible^ 
nothing but what was given to it by a few institutions 
that speedily became universal ; — entails of lands with- 
out limits^ which made the heads of £unilies insolvent 
debtors^ the younger males beggars^ and the females 
nuns^ — a revival of those feudal burdens which had long 
ago become useless and unjust, — and an insidious licen- 
tiousness, fitvoured by the introduction of eiclsbeism, 
the very worst of all the usages which Spanish sove- 
reignty introduced among the Italians. The mass of the 
commonalty, who in every respect were less corrupted 
than the hicher ranks, were shut out equally from mental 
cultivation, and from such rights as would have enabled 
them to improve their condition ; and those bright en- 
dowments of intellect which still dwelt in the nation, 
were destitute of every thing that could have furnished 
either inspiration or encouragement. 
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The Sjjanhh Provinces* 

Jn Sftrfinifty during Uub long period, there occurred 
no fact whieh historians have esteemed worthy to be 
minutely related. Central Lomhardy witnessed no event 
more important than the firm resbtanoe which, soon after 
its subjugation, its people successfully offered to the 
plans of Charles V, and his son, for introducing the 
Spanish Inquisition. In the Neapolitan provinces the 
same exertion of spirit was crowned with the same re- 
sult ; and in both cases the pupular discontent was aided 
by tlie influence of the popes, who iiad already organized 
an Italian Inquisition under their own superintendence, 
and had always looked with disfavour on the royal tri- 
bunal which made the name so terrible in Spain. 

The only other public occurrences of moment were 
four revolts, all bloody, and all finally unsuccessful. The 
earliest, which broke out in 1590, had a political and 
^stematic aim. It was planned in Calabria, where its 
fomenters were the Dominicans, headed by the enthusi- 
astic friar Campanella* In 1647 Naples was desolated 
by the famous insurrection led by Maaanielloy or Tom- 
maso Aniello, a fisherman of Amalfi. It was a mere 
sedition of the populace, who had been enraged by a 
tax imposed on finit, the chief food of the poor, and 
almost the only article of consumption that had escaped 
an impost. In the course of the same year, the royal 
governor of Sicily was driven from Palermo ; but a 
better sustained rebellion broke out at Messina in 1 G74, 
when the citizens proclaimed Louis XIV. king of the 
island. A naval war ensued in the Mediterranean ; and 
in 1678, by the treaty of Nimeguen, the French mon- 
arch basely abandoned the Messioeae to the vengeance 
of their masters. 

To risings and revolutions, indeed, the people were 
driven by manifold tem])tations. In the southern pro- 
vinces and the islands, the government could not pn>> 
tect either property or persons firom lawless violence* 
Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuriei^ 
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the coasts were continually infested by Turkish or Al- 
gerine corsairs ; the fields were ravaged, liouses, villages, 
or whole towns were burned ; and thousands of tlie in- 
habitants were carried off into irredeemable slavery. 
In the interior of the Neapolitan territory native robbers 
were scarcely lesftdeetmctive ; large troops of them plun- 
dered or eicacted ransoms^ and more than once resisted 
successfully battalions of regular soldiers. 

But besides these calamities, and such others as arae 
from individual oppression, the administration of the 
Spaniards caused, by its very nature, evils which, though 
less atrocious, were sufficient to make the country at 
once poor and niiseraljle. 

Their system of goveninient in Italy had been de- 
vised by Ferdinand the Catholic, and was brought into 
operation by Charles V., tlirough the instrumentality of 
his celebrated counsellor, Pietro de Toledo. From 1558 
the aiiairs of the Italian provinces were directed by a 
Supreme Council residing at Madrid, though including, 
besides Spaniards, several natives of Italy. Under 
this board stood tiie four resident viceroys, of Naples, 
Milan, Sicily, and Sardinia, who were inviffiably Spaniili 
nobles. The principle of those local arrangements, which 
were common to all the dominions of the same power, 
was abundantly simple ; for it consisted in regarding 
the conquered countries as mere estates calculated to fill 
the royal coffers. 

Xnples and Sicily. — Under the viceroy at Naples there 
was placed a board, partly composed of Spaniards, called 
the Collateral Council, which was at once the highest 
l^islative body, the court of justice in the last rrsorty 
and the head of the executive government.* The laws 
were made more and more complicated ; arbitraiy sen* 



* Orloff, M^nioirw, tome iii. chap. viit. p. 116*142. Oiannone, 

later books of hit history, ptiMiin. Colletta, Stom del Reame di 
>'npnli, lib, i. cap. 1 ; ed. Capolago, 1834. Botta, Storia d* Italia 
dal i 334 smo al 1789» lib. zziv. ; torn. v. p. 805-314, ed. Paris, 10 
torn. ia32. 
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tences, pronounced by the judges, were often as capri- 
ciously suspended by wanants from the crown ; and the 

only tendency to improTement appeared in some efforts 
which were made to extend the jurisdiction of the 
royal tribunals at the expense of the courts-baron. 

The baronial Parliaments, in which the deputies from 
the towns either ceased to attend or became perfectly pas- 
sive, were summoned very frequently during the sixteenth 
century ; hut their business was conftned to the votiny- of 
subsidies or donati\ es to the crown, and the presenting of 
petitions for additional privileges in favour of the aristo- 
cracy. The viceroy, who was usually present, delivered 
messages from the king, demanding money ; and the 
votes upon such requests are described by historians as 
forming the ordinmy purpose of the meetings.^ At 
length these diets were discovered to be useless ; since 
the taxes levied by orders pronounced in the Collateral 
Council were paid with as little reluctance as those voted 
by the barons ; and on the 14th day of September 1642 
was held the last sitting of the Neapolitan parliament. 

But alter this time, when a tax was contemplated 
which the people were likely to resist, recourse was had 
to a convenient substitute for the states-general. In 
such emergencies, the goveniment demanded a vote of 
supply from the municipal corporations in each of the 
principal towns. These bodies, called Seggi, Scdili, or 
Piazzf, were of extrnne antiquity, and were modelled 
on councils of the s^inie sort in the metropolis. Every 
city had several of them, all of which (except one 
in Naples and one in each of a few other places) were 

* There were, for example, parliamenU in 1586, 15S9« 1591, 
1593, 1595, lfi96, 1600. Costo (oonfinuAtor of CoUenuccio), ed. 
1613 : lib. iii. iv. torn. iii. pp. 124, 128, IBS* 136, 139, 141. In 
llie parliament of I fiH^i," =ay3 the «prvi!e annalist, " thfv made to 
the Kinp^ the usual donative of 1,20U,UO() ducats, and petitioned for 
some favours not less suitable to the greatness and magnificence of 
sneh a king, thtn to the ineompartble obedience and fidelity of the 
people of the kinp^dom of Naples." The great king was the tyrant 
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eompdfled exclusively of noble members, and held parity 
of patrician blood indispenflable as a title to admission* 
Into the councils of the petty town of SomntOy for 
example, no man conld enter who was not noble by fonr 

descents. We discover applications by the crown to the 

Seggi as early as tlie year 1649 ; and there is no in- 
stance on record of their having refused to vote any tax 
that was asked of them.* 

Indeed, if self-interest was to be the rule of acti in, no 
sound reason existed to prompt either the parliaments 
or the municipalities to a refusal. For the members 
themselves held their lands by feudal charters ; every 
man's investiture, or that usage which interpreted its 
t&tmSf protected him from all impositions beyond snch 
as were covenanted in the deed ; and the donatives 
voted did not, unless in the raie esse of a special agree- 
ment» take the smallest sum from the persons who 
granted them. The estates held by the ecclesiastics 
were in like manner exempted through the imme- 
morial privileges asserted by the chuixih. But in 
the seventeenth century these two classes together pos- 
sessed a large pro [portion, two-thirds at the very least, 
and perliaps as much as three-fourths, of the landed 
property in the state ; and, consequently, the burdens 
which were imposed for the necessities of the whole 
country, fell upon the proprietors of one*fourth or 
one-third part of its surface. These too were the poorest 
dass in the kingdom^ unprivileged^ despised, checked in 
iigiicultural pursuits by vexatious restrictions, prevented 
from turning to manufiictures or trade by other re- 
straints, and not less peremptorily precluded by that 
general p()\t rty which incapacitated the JN'eapolitan 
provinces from forming a sufficient market. All the 
levies, witli very partial excepticais, were exported to the 
royal exciiequer in Sjiain ; and tiie blood of the nation 
was drained not less freely than its treasure. The ilo wer 



* Orloffttoineii.p.8l7»toiaetU.p*148; Giaanone, lib. xxxvii, 
ctp. 4; Galanti, Dcicri»oiie di Napoli, 1796^ p. ISO. 
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of the people, both from Lower Italy and the Milanese, 
drafted by thousands mto the Spanish armies, perislied 
in the wan of FiaDce^ Germany , and the Netherlands.* 

In regard to the national diets^ as well as in many other 
particulars^ the Sicilians showed a h^;her sphit than 
any other Spanish piovincials.t Their parlimnent was 
neyer abolished* The partial shareofl^gisIationyhoweTer) 
which it anciently enjoyed^ had been greatly reduced 
by the Aragonese kings ; and, after the time of Charles 
y. its functions were strictly confined to the voting 
of subsidies or donatives. This right likewise did not 
exclude the sovereign's prerogative of imposing by pro- 
clamation general taxes, which, in cases of extreme 
necessity, might affect lands of every class, and always 
affected such estates and townij as were not baroiiial. 

The Sicilian parliament, formerly summoned annually, 
was convened, yijice the betrinning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, once only in four years. It was composed of three 
Biacoi or Sections, which formed however one united 
chamber. In the section of the barons sat those nobles 
whose manors had a population of 800 householdeis. 
The ecclesiastical section consisted of three archbishops^ 
six bishops, and all abbots who held their benefices by 
zoyal grant. The third section^ called that of the Do> 
main, was composed of representatiyes elected by such 
towns as were yasials of the crown. Each baron or prelate 
had a vote for every estate he possessed amounting to 
the qualification ; and in the domanial sectiim several 
towns might nominate the same deputy, who was en- 
titled to give one vote for every place he represented. 

The Duchy qf Milan, — In the Milanese we shall dis- 



• Orloff, tome iii. p. lf?9; Giannone, lib. xxxvi. cnp. 3. — Ac- 
eordint; to the latter, m the six years preceding \6',\t^, the Spaniardl 
exported for their wars b3,b00 IVeapolitans aud ^Sicilians. 

t B(itta» Storia d* Itilut dal al 1814, ed. Italia, 1804; 
lib I toiii.Lpp«34^35k«Go]letta,lib.irlileap.l*§26,toiii.iLpp» 
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cover facts which elacidate atiU &rUier the genius of 
Spanish anaxdiy.* 

Here there was much more to undo than in Low^r 
Italy. The consular trihonal was abolished, as heing 
by its expeditions procedure a reproach on Castilian 
d^inity and slowness ; the duties on merchandise ex* 
ported, as well as on raw materials imported, were in- 
creased to ail exorbitant height ; monopolies held by 
the government became even more common than in 
Naples ; and the liberal spirit of citizenship was pnt 
do^m by the institution of numerous corporations with 
strictly exclusive privileges. That which luid been the 
worst fault in the older polity of the dukedom, was 
the system of independent tribunals and conflicting 
laws, enjoyed, under solemn compacts, by most of the 
towns which had successiTely submitted to Milan. This 
abuse was now carefully preserved, not only because 
it aided, through its confbsion, in making every thing 
dependent on the central govenmient, but because it 
imposed many checks on commerce, which, as the 
governors clearly saw, might be converted into a fruitful 
source of revenue. 

The place of the Collateral Council in Naples was 
occupied here by a body called the Senate, whose 
eleven mem})ers, chosen by the sovereign, inchided all 
his foreign ministers, and were invested, not merely 
with supreme authority, administzatiye, judicial, and 
l^islative, but with a power (expressly set forth in 
the constitutions prodahned by Charles V.) of sus- 
pending or dispensing wilii all laws at pleasure. The 
principal heads of the system of finimce were the 
following : — ^I. A. permanent land-tax, most unequally 
assessed ; 2. A dhnect personal tax upon merchants, 
proportional to their supposed amount of trade ; 3. 
Petty and imraissing duties of excise ; 4. lujudiciuuii 



* Verri, Memorie Sdlla BcmuMnla Pvbbliea di Mflsoo, { 3—6 ; 
Carli, Relazione del Censimento delb Stato di Blilano, Parte il 
(amoog the Politiaal EomoaiialSi torn. 
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imposts, increased in every saocesnve age» on the pro- 
duce of native agriculture and manufactures ; 5. Op- 
pressive government-monopolies. The Spaniards, as a 

Milanese writer indignantly remarks, possessed Central 
Lombardy for a hundred and seventy-two years. They 
found in its chief city SOU,000 souls ; they left in it 
scarcely a third of that number. They found in it seventy 
woollen manufactories ; they left in it no more than five. 
They found agriculture skilful and flourishing ; before 
the province was wrested from them, they had been 
driven to pass laws which made emigration a capital 
crime. The local administration presented some points 
of abuse that had not been paralleled since the. fall of the 
Roman E<mpiie. For the debts of each commune, which 
in some instances were enormous^ every inhabitant was 
liable, and both his goods and his person might be seized 
in execution ; nay, he was not freed even by paying his 
proportion of the demand, since the obligation lay on 
each individual for the whole amount. 

The Btates qf the Church* 

During this period the Ecclesiastical State, in the 
personal history of more than one of its sovereigns, and 
in the relations of its polity toward Protestantism, as 
well as towards the secular interests of Europe, presents 
themes more interesting than any which are offered by 
the other sections of Italy. But such inquiiios lie be- 
yond the province which belongs to these pages. 

The territories of the See now received their last ad- 
ditions. Its most important acquisition was the duchy 
of Ferrara, which, always admitted to be a papal fief 
and portion of the Exarchate, Clement VIII. seized ia 
1597 on the extinction of the legitimate branch of the 
house of Este. Next^ in 1626, Urban YIXL prevailed 
upon the old and childless Duke of Urbino to abdicate 
in fiivour of the chuzeh. Lastly^ in 1644> under Inno- 
cent X.» the Roman ^e& «f Castro and Bonciglione 
were occupied hy tiie papal troops on the plea of debts 
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due by their lords the Famese, and, being retained in 
aecuiity^ were never redeemed. 

The internal government was chiefly remarkable foie 
adding to its own inveterate abuses many of the worst 
firnlts that disgraced the Spanish rale. 

The sale of public offices had long constituted a 
large branch of revenue ; and Clement VII. has tho 
questionable merit of having been the first sovereign in 
Europe who introduced national loans. He established, 
• in 1526, what was called a Monte non Vaeabile, or 
perpetual funded debt, for which the creditors received 
interest out of the proceed?* of the enstoms. The older 
expedient next pointed out tlie way to raise money by 
Monti Vacabili, or government-annuities upon lives. 
The army of officials^ the pomp of the court, the splendid 
architecture of Rome, and the endowment of the families 
of saocessiye pontifilB, kept the treasury in continual em- 
barrassment. All devices feiled in reducing the expendi- 
ture below the income ; and, as early as 1670, the public * 
debt amounted to fifty-two millions of crowns.* 

The subjects, formerly taxed more lightly than any 
others in Italy, were gradually crushed beneath aceu* 
mulated burdens. Subsidies, partial and rare in earlier 
times^ were, from ^e days of Paul IIL, levied by the 
prerogative of the sovereign, at regular intervals of 
three years ; and the provinces on the Adriatic, long 
exempt from Such exactions, were placed on a footing 
with the rest of the state before the end of the sixteenth 
century'. Government monopolies both in manufactures 
and in several branches of agriculture became as com- 
mon as in the Spanish territories ; and taxes on articles 
of consumption, as well as traTisit-d nrs (»a the roads^ 
were soon exorbitant a^ well as tj^cricral.t 

• Consult Ranke, Die Roniischeu PapbLe, vol. i. p. 4U4-4io (2d 
edit. B«rfin, 1688) ; vol. til. pp. 10.14, 105-109; (eAu 1836). See 
«lso (in the Respublica Romana Elzeviriatia, 1629), th« Reports of 
the Venetian Ambassadors; especially pp. 512, 513. 

t Ranke, vol. i. p. 413-422; vol. ill. pp. 15-2:>. 109-113. Res- 
publica Romana, p. 523-535. Sismondi, Republiques Italieuaes, 
tome ivi. p. 188-193, 

▼OL»XI» ■ 
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Under a qrstem like fJus^ we are not to wonder that 
the dlstiicta eastward of the Apennines which had 
long retained much of the prosperity of their republican 

ages, gradually sunk to a level little above that of 
tiie western provinces. Their agriculture at leiiglli 
gave way under arbitrary interferences and oppressive 
imposts ; the industry of the mechanics in the towns 
languished owing to the same causes, as well as from the 
failure of demand for their labour. The higher classes 
every wliere moclved the edict of Clement X., the dc- 
sign of which was to favour commerce by declaring its 
exercise compatible with nobility ; and they Successfully 
resisted attempts, like those of Innocent XII.^ to sup- 
press or limit their manorial jurisdiction.* 

Fierce baronial feuds in the cities of the March and 
of Romagna, were skilfully used hy the government as 
eaccQses £yr tampexlii^ with the municipal fiwnchises : 
the ci^ie independence of Anoona was violently sup- 
pressed in 1632^ and that of Ferogia in 1540. Ferrani» 
indeed* received fnm its ecclesiastical soverdgns more 
SKtenrfve immunities than it had enjoyed under theEste ; 
and a considerable part of the administration was intrust- 
ed to its three councils, consisting of the greater nobles, 
the lesser nobles, and tlie giiilds.t But no real power was 
left even here ; and although privileges in trade were 
long preserved, yet, before the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the venerable civic rights may be considered to 
have been wrested from every town in the east, except- 
ing Bologna. J This celebrated city retained till the end 
of last century an aristocratic constitution, borrowing 
much, and paorticularly its hereditary turn, from the 
polity of the republic in the middle ages. Its adminis- 
trative senate^ composed of the chiefs of fifty noble 
families, was a British House of Peers in miniature ; 
nobles of the second rank had a monopoly of most of the 

* Mnratori, Annali Italia, torn. zi. p. 817 (sd amnun 1671 

p. 409 (ad annum 1692). 
t Uanke, vol. ii. p. 277-279 (ed. 1836). 
I Ibid. vol. i. p. 382-404. 
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subordinate offices ; and a mixed council was formed of 
deputies from the senate, the inferior nohles, the liberal 
professions, the merchants, some other corporations, and 
the citizens at large. The popes, liowever, imposed 
many taxes ; and their resident legates had a veto on 
the appointments made by the senate to places of publio 
trnst.* 

By hr the most remarkable among modem pontiffs^ 
WBB Sixtos the Fifth, the son of a peasant in the Maich 
of Anoona, a man whose firmness of purpose and sound* 
nesB of views in administration netoied to the papal 
state, during his short reign, the enjoyment of peace, 
of industry, and of partial prosperity. 

The Grand Duchy qf Tuscany, 

The history of Tuscany during this period falls into 
two dissimilar eras, — one of severe Lut not unintelligent 
despotibin, which extends over the latter half of tlie 
sixteenth century, — and another lasting a hundred years 
longer, in which the sovereigns, though mild and peace- 
ful, were also ignorant, ill advised, and inactive. 

The private memoirs of the cold and gloomy Cosmo, 
the first grand-duke, are shrouded in a mystery through 
which we catch only glimpses of horror. In h is youth he 
mercilessly punished his enemies, and ungratefully cast 
off his kindest friends : in his old age he groaned under 
unspeakable wretchedness. The darkest page of his 
lii^ though not the only dark one, was tlie dreadful 
fiite which befell two of his sons. The boys, who hated 
each other, went out to hunt, but Garcia returned alone ; 
Giovanni was found murdered. The survivor entered the 
palace, and was never seen again : it was whispered 
that his &ther stabbed him in his mothez^s arms. The 
duchess died of a broken heart, and her husband abdi- 
cated in favour of his dissolute and savage son rxancesco. 

* Gorani, H^moiMS Seereftt et Critii|aes de Vltalie, 1792, tome 
u.p.459-468. DescriptioCifitBtisBoiwius^p. 19-28} in Gmvii 
Tmt. Autiq. Ital. torn. viL 
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Cosmo's government had been based on a mock-con-* 
stitution which was given to Florence in 1632 under 
Alessandro. There figured in it two councils, the 
greater chosen for life by the dukes, the less periodically 
elected by the other, but neitber entitled to pass any 
resolution that should be vahd without tbo prince's ap- 
proval.* For the purposes of taxation, and with especial 
reference to the Decimaor old republican land-tax, Cosmo 
divided the citizena^ aocofding to their means, into three 
classes, who were assessed proportionally ; aTid some other 
burdens, such as a tax of seven per cent, on the incomes of 
artisans and trading citizens^ exhibit less wisdom than 
is evinced by most of his acta. The fear of assassination 
and insunection, however, disturbed his thoughts during 
his whole life ; a complicated and efficient establish- 
ment of paid spies and infonneis was spread over the 
whole duchy ; and it was ferbidden to the subjects, 
imder pain of death and confiscation, to wear arms in 
the city or witliiii eight miles of its walls.f 

One of the most important changes which he intro- 
duced, affected those Tuscan towns and districts which 
had not belonged to the ancient territory of Florence. 
Each of tliem, in its act of submission to the republic, had 
Tcpprved, with more or fewer limitations, the rio^bt of ad- 
ministering its own funds and affairs ; and no control had 
as yet been exercised over those provincial boards, except 
a very moderate one held by a commission in the metro- 
polis. Few towns appear to have fared so ill as Siena, 
in which, on receiving it, the duke had indeed retained 
the old captain of the people, but assumed to himself 
the r^ht of naming him, while for the signoria he also 
nominated the first set of member^ appointing the body 
to be in future self-elected. In 1560 he placed all local ad- 
ministration, as well as the old local jurisdiction, directly 



* Sismondi, tome zvi. p. 84* Ga]ltizsi» latoria del Grandiicafo 
di To9cnna sotto il Governo do' Modioi, 6 torn. 4to, 1781 ; tom. u 

p. 130-148. 

t Galluz^i, lib. i. cap. 8, torn. L pp. 147, 150, S87, 388. 
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under nine conservators ; and the independence of the 
Tuscan communitieB was thus effectually abolished.* 

His son and successor made himself famous by the 
tragical events which attended his guilty lore for the 
Venetian girl Bianca Capello. His goveinment at home 
was both cruel and unwise ; while abroad he employed 
poisoners and aHsawsini^ to hunt out and destroy iiie last 
of the exiled Elorentine republicans. At lengtii he and 
his paramour, who had become his wife, were poisoned 
at a l)cmqiiet given to them by his brother, the Cardi- 
nal rcrdinaiid, wlio, ascending the throne thus suspi- 
ciously made vacant, discharged its duties with much 
intelligence, and not unsuccessfully as regarded the in- 
terests of commerce.t 

In the seventeenth century no notice is deserved hy 
the personal liistory of the dukes, unless the bigoted 
folly of Cosmo III. should entitle him to form an un- 
enviable exception. His reign, the last of the period, 
was also the point at which Tuscany had sunk most deeply 
in decay of taste, in corruption of morals^ in depopula- 
tion, and in general impoyerishment4 

7Ae Three BmaU Duehiee. 

In regard to the policy, both foreign an (] domestic, pur- 
sued by the Este, the Famese, and the Gonzaga, we sliall 
have learned enough when we recrard tlicm as having 
imitated, \n itli greater or less fidelity, the more powerful 
states by which they were surrounded. 

In 1697, on the seizure of Ferrara by the popes, Don 
Cesar D'Este, whose illegitimate descent had been the 
pretext for the diismemberment, was allowed to retain 
the territories of Modena and Beggio, and placed his 
seat of gOYmment in the former of these cities. During 



* Adriani, IstorU de' Suoi Tempi, pp. 1018, 1019 (ad axmum 

1557) ; ed. 1587. Galluzzi, torn. li. p. 813. 

t Galluzzi, torn. Hi, lib. v. cap. 13. 

% Galluizi, lib. vui. cap. iO, torn. iv. p. 390-411. Si?moodi, 
tome xvi. p. 262-264. Perceval*s History of Italy, 1825, voi ii* 
p.463* 
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the flerenieenth century^ the prince of this house 
were the mildest and meet popular of all Italian soto- 
leigna. 

The greatest of the Faniese was AlessaDdrOy who in- 
herited, through Mb celebrated mother, no small share 
of the energy possessed by his grandfather Charles Y. 
Bnt the life of this fearless and skilfiil soldier was 
spent far from lus natiye country, in the service of 
Philip II., whose armies he commanded in those weurs 
which ended iu tliu eiuaneipatiuu of the Kethcrlands. 
All his successors in the next century were distinguish- 
ed either for cruel severities^ or for discreditable indo- 
lence and weakness. 

In 1627, on the extinction of tlio elder branch of the 
despotic and debauched Goiizaga, the disputed succession 
gave rise to protracted wars, which at length, through, 
the interposition of Cardinal Richelieu, ended in giving 
both Mantua and Montferrat to the French dukes of 
Nevers, collateral descendants of the Italian house. 
The foreign dynasty brought with them incessant misfor* 
tune and devastaUon : the storm of their ducal dty in 
1690 was eepecially fatal to the older works of art ; and 
their personal characters were in no respect superior to 
those of the princes whom they had succeeded. 

The Four liepublics. 

We must still be allowed for a time to overlook the 

diminutive San Marino ; and the ancient metropolis of 
Tuscany can scarcely receive more of our attention. 

Lucca. — The new Luccliese constitution had worn 
at first the air of a, broad democracy. All laws had 
to pass the ordeal of three public bodies : — the general 
council of ninety members, who held their places for 
a year ; — the senate of the thirty-six, renewed every 
six months ; — and the administrative board, or Signoria, 
changed once in two months, and composed of a gon* 
faloniere and nine anciani. The members of all these 
bodies^ hower^, were elected by their predecessors ia 
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office ; and the Florenime lefugces, who saw the go* 
vemmeiit, though shifted horn hand to hand, still 

retained by one ruling faction, bestowed on the system* 

a contemptuous nickname, descriptive of its exelnsi'?6 
oligarchy. But farther, in 1566, the roll of citizens 
admissible to office was closed in perpetuity aprainst 
all who were descended, either from foreiq-ners or from 
families residing beyond the walls ; and, liity years 
later, the number of qualified houses iimounted to no 
more tliau 168. During the seventeenth century, the 
history of Lucca is an absolute blank.* That period, 
however, with the age preceding^ witnessed an inter- 
esting phenomenon, in tiie rise of those peasant land- 
holders^ who gradually spread over the whole territory. 

Genoa. — ^In the reyolution effected hy Andrea Doria 
in 15289 ^ democracy of the old Genoese polity was 
entirely oyertatned. The new constitution ranked as 
citizens^ equal in rights, all men of native descent who 
possessed property and paid taxes ; — and the burghers 
thus franchised, were honoured with the title of Gen- 
tiluomini or Noblemen. In 1576 many parts of the 
system were altered by foreign mediation. Instead of 
the recent Council, whicli had contained four hundred 
members, renewed every year, a new one wa^ instituted, 
into which eveiy qualified citizen entered without dis- 
tinction, on attaining the age of twenty-two. But the 
aristocratic views on which the older qualification had 
been fixed and managed, now appeared from its result ; 
for the Golden Book, or roll ot f ranch ised no])les, con- 
tained only about seven hundred names. This council 
thenceforth elected annually a smaller one^ which, con- 
taining at first 100 members, had that number aiUst" 
wards doubled. The Senate or administration, com- 
posed of the Doge, eight councillom of the Signoria, 
and eight procuzatoxs of the Commune, was in like 
manner nominated by the greater conndl, and changed 
once in two years. The act of mediation, providing, 



* Sismondi, tome xvi. pp. 2U7-21U, 274. 
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under certain exceptions, that commerce and maniifac- 
tureii should be held compatiljle with iKilnlity, further 
ordained that ten new families should be annually 
added to the roll; but duiiiiL; the whole period of 
modern history, the senate, when they did not openly 
neglect this regulation, evaded it by choosing men who 
were either childless, or almost paupers.* 

Against this oligarchical rule, there had arisen in 1647 
the unBucoessful conspiracy of Fieschi, Count of LavQg- 
na ; and in 1628 a similar insuneetion was ezdted, 
wilh the same resnlt^ by Gmlio-Cesare Yacheio^ a rich 
and haughty, but unfranchised mexchant. The last 
public event of that age for the *^ pioud city," was 
the unpioToked attack made upon it by Louis the Four* 
teenth. 

Venice. — The ann^s of the constitution in Venice are 

already closed ; iur the only new measure of importance 
'vvas a law of 1624, wliich bestowed on the Council of 
Ten the exclusive jurisdiction over the patricians in 
criminal matte rs. The history of the republic's wealth 
and foreign politics ialls into two successive divi- 
sions. 

Till the end of tlie sixteenth century^ her trade 
gradually decayed, while her wars ended in incessant 
defeat. In 1540 she was compelled to surrender to 
Sultan Soliman her islands in the Archipelsgo, together 
with her last possessions in the Morea : and the next 
war with the Turks was teiminated in 16739 by the 
loss of Cypms^ the most valuable of her colonies* 

During the serenteenth century commerce and manu- 
factures declined with less rapidity ; and the mlera of 
the commonwealth asserted its honour against ibreigii 
powers, with something not unlike the ancient spirit. 
Early in that age, they made a determined resistance 



• bismondi, tome xv. p. 367-ii74 ; tome xvi. pp. 210-216, 274- 
277* Hieronymiu de Marinis De Genuensium Gubematione, cap. 
^ I in Grsevii Thesmiro Antiq. Ital. torn. i. p. 1422-1424. The act 
estatilishinr^ the new constitution of 1516^ IS given in the same 
volume of Grsvius, p. H71-1514. 
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to the clauns of Paul Y., and, a little later, aacoessfiilly 
▼indicated their eoTerelgnty over the Adriatic, which the 
Dalmatian phates had infested with the connivance 
and support of Austria. The next remarkable event 
was the mysterious conspiracy of One morning, 

in the square of St Mark, the citijzens saw several 
gibbets, on each of wliicii iwung a dead body. At the 
dawn of the succeeding day, tlie frightful spectacle 
again ])resL'nted itself ; niinicrous ane.^ts were made on 
board the fleet, as well as in the city» and it was known 
that many of the prisoners were drowned at midnight in 
the canals. The inquiaitm and conncU of state, alter 
matntainmg for months an impenetrable silence, at 
length ordered a thank^TUig for the preservation of 
the commonwealth. Nothing more was ever fiilly dis* 
eoYeied ; bnt Spain was then exaqiemted against Yeniee, 
and the public unanimonsly asserted that a Spanish plot 
had been formed lor t he debLiuctiua of the city, and tlie 
massacre of the nobility.* 

The latter half of the same century was distinguished 
by two wars sfrainst the Turks. The first wa.s carried 
on in Candia during twenty-iive years, and was closed in 
1669, by the celebrated siege of the chief city in the island. 
The garrison, commanded by Francesco Morosini^ who 
afterwards became doge, performed prodigies of valour ; 
bnt at length the place was obliged to capitulate, and the 
province was lost. A second contest, commencing In 
1684, was more snccesBful, The commonwealth recon- 
qnered the Morea ; and that province, the isles of Egina 
and Santa Maura, and several fortresses newly taken in 
Dalniatia, were secured to her in 1699 by the peace of 
Carlowitz* 



* Daru (tome iv. p. 388-542, lib. xxxi.) disproving the greater 
pert of the Abbe St ReaPs romantic narrative, on whieb it 

founded Otway's tragedy, has substituted for it a plausibly ingeni- 
ous theory of ni«? own, to the effect that the Venetian oligarchs 
were themselves the plotters against Spain, and, on a threatened 
detection, sacrificed others to save themselves. — Compare Botta, 
Storia dal 1534« fib. xvliL torn. iv. p. 205*m 
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The Principality of PiedmonL 

The Testoiation of Eirnnannel Philibert to his Italian 
dominions, constituted the most Important epoch tliat 
had yet occurred in Piedmontese history. The territory 
of the Savoyard dukes now enLirged itself till it be- 
came a kingdom ; and down to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, nothing could be more strikiiii? than the 
contrast which that country, tranquil at liDine and 
honoured ahroad, presented to the intt nial fc( Ijlcncss^ 
and foreign insignificance^ which were common to all 
the neighbouring states. 

It is true, indeed, that the canker which elsewhete 
preyed upon Italian society, here also gnawed at the 
roots of morality and domestic happiness ; it is true 
that aristocratic privileges and prejudices had here, in 
the sahaistence of the feudal laws and customs, a field 
peculiarly &vouxable to their growth ; it is true that 
agriculture and manofectures were checked, not only 
by restrietiye regulations, but by the military temper of 
the people ; it is true that the church here, as elsewhere 
in Italy, acted in various ways injuriously on the statis- 
tical relations of the country ; and it is true, also, that 
the last vestiges of political representation had now 
entirely disappeared. But, in all these evils, except the 
first, there were circumstances of material alleviation. 

Although the feudal nubility had acquired much of 
their ancient power, the clFects of this misfoi'tune ^v{'re 
mitigated to the people by three causes. Fii-st, tlie 
barons retained their military spirit along with tlieir 
seignorial rights ; they coimnunicated that warlike 
temper to the people ; and the respect which such a 
national character commands, became one of the most 
powerful sources both of aggrandizement to the state, 
and of prosperity to individuals. Secondly, the sove- 
reigns were always bent on restricting the feudal rights^ 
in relation to the commoners as well as to the crown. 
Lastly, entails were brought back to the rule of the 
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Roman law, from which they had been borrowed ; so 
that no such deed was valid for a longer time tiian 
four generations. As to the church again, in the course 
of the seventeenth century, the tithe on land entiielj' 
ceased in Piedmont, without leaving hehind it com- 
mutation or any otiier equivalent* The communities 
genexally bought it up by giving to the deigy lands in 
ezcihange ; and the leyenues of the secular ecclesiastics 
were derived solely from the produce of such estates 
added to the ordinaty dues of their office. The national 
inclination to a military life in preference to commercial 
pursuits, was a fault which the princes repeatedly 
endeavoured to correct ; but their efforts were always 
in vain, and could not indeed have been more than 
partially successful, without depriving the state of that 
which more than any thing else secured its honour 
and independence.* 

In this quarter, likewise, less harm than elsewhere 
followed from the fall of those Parliaments, whose rise 
we have marked in the middle ages* In the dominions 
of the Savoyard princes^ there had long been three pro- 
vincial assemblies of this sort ; those of Piedmont and 
Savoy, always maintained by the succesrive counts^ 
and that of the county of Nice, whose preservation 
had been stipulated when that territory submitted 
itself to the lords of Western Lombard v.f The diets 
had survived even the turbulent opening of the sixteenth 
century ; but the rcl^n of Charles Einmaiuiel II. was 
destined to prove fatal to them. That prince, on attain- 
ing majority in 1648^ reorganized all departments of 
the supreme goveznment| establishing, in particular. 



• Denina, Istoria della Italia Occidentaie, torn. iii. p. 349-351 ; 
torn. iv. p. 166-1S9. Sismondi, tome xvi. pp. 161-163, 258-261. 
De Souza, in Young's Annils of Agriculture, vol. XT. Pecchio, 
Storia della Econoroia Pubblicain Italia (2da Kdii. 1632), p. 62^. 

t The convention by which, in 1388, the commissioners from 
the Parliament of Nice stirrendered their state to Amadeus ** Le 
Comte Rouge," is given by Guichenon, Hi^toire Genealogique do 
la Maison de Savoie; tome iv. p. 224-232 (Edit. 1780). 
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an adminifltiatiTe Council of State^for the express pur- 
pose of crippling the national asaemblies* At the same 
time, he nubde trial of their temper by issiiiiig, with the 
eoneunrence of his new oonncfl, certain proclamations^ 
to which he required the havonial diets to interpose their 
sanction* The experiment succeeded ; all the three 
proyincial parliaments acknowledged the ducal Council ; 
and the prince, satisfied tliat the last step might be Siifely 
taken, thenceforth ceased to imue writ3 for summoning 
them.* 

The personal character of the dukes, altliough unable 
either to make their states really fiuui ishinGr, or to re- 
move tliat pauperism wlii<'h was fast spreadinij; anionfr 
the ]^)^vl r classes all over It^ily, had influence enough 
to avert rapid decay, and to maintain the several orders 
of the nation in a tolerably good understanding, both 
towards each other, and towards the sovereign. The 
military genius of their goyemment was forced upon 
them by their geographical position, which laid their 
dominion open to all attacks, and made it almost neces- 
sarily the first scene of every invasion. Much of their 
strength, indeed, lay in a judicioas use of this circum- 
stance ; a truth which Frederic of P^ssia sarcastically 
expressed, when he said, that the possessors of Piedmont 
were kings by virtue of their locality. 

They used their advantages with success, though not 
always with honour, in obtaining augmentation ot terri- 
tory. Eiiiiiiaiiuel Philibert was able to do no more than 
rid himself of those foreign garrisons which had been 
planted around him by the treaty of Chateau-Cambresis. 
His successor, in IHOl, concluded a most politic compact, 
by which Henry IV. of Fi ance, reeeiving a fertile earl- 
dom in Savoy, gave up to him the mouiituinous tract 
of Saluzzo, an acquisition worth little as a source of 
revenue, but invaluable as a key to the passes between 
Dauphlne and the valley of the Fo. Henry's soocessors 



* Gmeheiion, tome iii. p. 1 17 ; tome iv. pp. 591, 693. Peccbio, 
Stem deUa Eeonomia Pubbhea, pp. 64, 6&. 
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cliaeaTeied his error; and» in one of thofle wars into 
which, during the seyenteenth century. Piedmont was 
plnnged by her situation, or the occanonal rashness of 

her princes, the French seized Pigncrolo and its district, 
which commanded another line of Alpine defiles. Tliis 
important conquest was not relinquished till 109G, when 
the political skill, the milit^j genius, and the uncon- 
querahle spirit of the celebrated Victor Amadeus II,, 
aided by his kinsman Prince Eugene, had at length tired 
out the persevering enmity of Louis XIV. 

THIRD AGE. 

FKOM 1700 TO 1789. 

The eighteenth centniy, like the sixteenth, began in 
Italy wi& fifty years of wai&re ; but the soffBrings of 
the country, although often heavy, were always much 
lighter than those whidi had previaUed during the great 
struggle between France and the house of Charles Y • 

There broke out successively four European war«, 
into all of which the lUilictus were dragged by their 
foreign masters. 

The first was that of the Spanish Succession. Charles 
II. of Spain, the last member of the elder branch 
of Austria, having died in 1699, his dominions were 
claimed by the Austrian Leopold, emperor of Germany, 
for liis son, and by Louis the Fourteenth of France for 
his grandson. In I7l3, by the Peace of Utrecht, an 
arrangement was made which did not prove lasting. 
The Bourbons, while one of their number, Philip V., 
received Spain, were totally excluded from Italy. The 
German section of the house of Austria obtained Naples, 
Milan, Sardinia, and the coast garrisons of Tuscany, add- 
ing to these also the duchy of Mantua, which was vacant 
by the death of the last Gonzaga. Victor Amadeus of 
Savoy, as the price of his military sendees, obtained 
the island of Sicily, with Gonzaga's principality of 
Montferrat, and two or three districts abstracted fnm 
the western frontier of the duchy of Milan. 
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But, in 1718, Cardinal Alberoni plunged Europe into 
the second war of the ago, that of the Quadruple Alli- 
ance, whose leaders unceremoniously ejected the Duke 
ot Savoy from Sicily, adding that province to the Italian 
dominions of Austria. Victor Amadeus received^ in 
place of it, the Islaiid of Sfu^nia, which, to atone par- 
tially for the wrong, was erected into a kingdoin. 

The third war^ tihftt of the Polish Klectiony broke out 
in 1733. Two yean after its oommencement, the Infant 
Don Carlofl^ a yonnger son of the Bourbon Philip V. of 
Spain, by Elisabetta Famese, a daughter of the bouse 
of Panna» mastered the Neapolitan provinces and Sicily, 
which he goTemed as king, tinder ihe name of Charles 
YIL The treaty of Vienna, in 1738, acknowledged his 
title to the joint kingdom, and this part of the allotments 
made by tluit compact stood fast. 

All its other an'angements gave way in the war of 
the Austrian Succession, during which foreign armies 
desolated Italy for seven years ; the Spanish, French, 
and Neapolitan Bourbons arraying themselves on one 
side, while Maria Theresa, the heir of the German house 
of Austria, stood singly on the other. The contest was 
terminated in 1748, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which established the political relations of the Italian 
states on a permanent footing. 

The most striking peculiarity of the new distribution 
was the exclusion of all princes not residing in Italy. 
Austria, however, was excepted, which retained a very 
valnable and important territory ; for to Maria Theresa 
wasaaBigned the great duchyof Mi]an,in itself a kingdom, 
while there was added to it the smaller principality of 
Mantua. Naples and Sidly xemamed to Don Carlos^ 
but with an obligation to preserve these provinces as an 
independent state, nnder a distinct branch of the Spanish 
Bourbons. The male line of the Famese being now 
extinct, Don Philip, another son uf Philip V., received, 
for himself and his descendants, the duchies of Parma and 
Piacenza ; while with these had been recently united 
the small principality of Guastall% one of those imperiajl 
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fie& in Lombaidyy which^ having no leal claim to the 
lank of soyereignty, except their holding immediately 
nnder the empire^ it has seemed nselett to specify in the 
^list of Italian states. The King of Saidinia retained his 
new title and his old territories^ to which he agidn added 
districts detached from the Milanese, cann ing his posses- 
sions ta^Lward nearly as far as their present frontier. 
In Tuscany, the house of the Medici became extinct in 
1737 ; upon which, in pursuance of the usual arbitrary 
system of division, the duchy was given to Maria The- 
resa's husband, the Duke of Lorraine, who soon afterwards 
was f U'ctLd Kinperor of Germany, and took the title of 
Francis i. The treaty of Vienna bound him to form his 
Tuscan possessions into an independent sovereignty for 
one of the memhers of his family ; but he did not fulfil 
this engagement till his death in 1 765, when he bequeath- 
ed them to his second son, Peter Leopold. The Este, sole 
survivors in that splendid group of princely houses which 
had ruled Upper Italy during the middle ages, were 
allowed to continue dukes of Modena and B^pgio» and 
to hold also the fief of Mirandolay recently purchased 
from the emperoryand MassarCamra^ acquired hy mar- 
riage. The Bapal States were not touched; andthefour 
republics had thdr independence guaranteed. 

Between the date of that treaty and the first inva^iion 
by the armies of the French republic, there intervened 
a period of forty-four years, during which no war crossed 
the frontiers of Italy. Over all her provinces, except 
tlie decayed commonweal! lis and the Austrian dukedoms 
in the north, there reigned princes who dwelt in the midst 
of their subjects, and whos^,' families soon became Italians 
in birth, education, and cliaractcr. Political institutions, 
it is true, were every where imperfect, nowhere free, and 
in more than one state incurably bad ; but several of the 
men who administered them were benevolent as well as 
able, and in some quarters there appeared a spirit of 
active, searching, and enlightened reform. 
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The Kingdom Naples and iStc%« 

The fint king of the new dynasty governed Lower 

Italy till 1759, when, hy the death of his elder brother, 
lie succeeded to the throne of Sj>ain, and abdicated that 
of the Sieih'es in fivour of hiii second son Ferdinand, 
then a boy in liis tenth year. Don Carlt -, though indo- 
lent and !<^norant, was a kind and wcll-di^])osed prince, 
who, even if he had possessed no higher merit, would 
have deserved the gratitude of his people for the discern- 
ment he usually displayed in the choice of his counsellors. 
IT is most confidential adviser was Tamicci, whom he 
had raised to a marquissto fiom a professor^s chair at 
Pisa; and, assisted bj this able and excellent bat some- 
what tunid man, he straggled long, though with little 
sacoesB, in advancing the two projects which the minis- 
ter and his philosophical friends had most deeply at 
heart, — the improvement of national education, and the 
suppression of the feudal privileges that belonged to the 
nobility. Those wlio judge of measures by their re- 
sults, have censured Don Carlos severely for neglecting 
the military force and fortifications of his kingdom, in 
which he maintained no standing army, and a militia of 
no more than 25,000 men, doing duty for fifteen days 
annually. 

Still heavier bUime mast rest on bun, if he is to be held 
responsible for the n^lected edacation of his son and sno- 
cessor Ferdinand. This onfortonate prince, who lived to 

be, with the exception of his own elder brother, the 
most contemptible sovereign in Christendom, seems to 
have originally wanted neithci- goodness of heart nor a 
moderate share of ability. But, after attaininir manliood, 
ignorant, selfisli, and unfit for all busiiH ss, he spent 
liiis time in hunting and fishing ; and it would have 
been well for his subjects if he had through life enjoyed 
the benefit of that guardianship which for many years his 
fikther exercised over him, and which enabled Tanucoi 
to complete many most necessary changes. In l???^ how- 
ever, a misundeistanding with the old king compelled the 
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minister to retire from public life; and within a year or 
two, Ferdinand's wife, the haughty and cnei^tie Caroline 
of Ansina^ had contrived to place the whole power of the 
kingdom in the hands of her foreign &Toaritey Sir John 
Acton, under whom almost all the late reforms were 
either repealed or allowed to remain Inoperative. We 
must not therefore be surprised if Neapolitan society and 
government, near the close of the eighteenth century, 
be found to present a picture every way discouraging.* 
There is no temptation, in tlie mean time, to review 
the state of tilings in Sicily, which was just a bad copy 
of the abuses prevalent on the mainland. The viceroyaliy 
of the Marquis Caraccioli indeed remedied many of the 
feudal evilri, ;iiid improved the constitution of that Com- 
mittee of twelve, which, iindrr tlie name of the Depu- 
tation, nominally perlbrmed the duties of the parliament 
in the intervals between its sessions. But internal 
jealousies crippled his efforts at the time, and changes 
soon supervened which utterly annihilated their efifect8.t 

The king taxed and governed Lower Italy according 
to his nncontroUed pleasure ; and of the old representa- 
tive system there survived no trace, except the division 
of the provinces into Commimefl^ in every one of which 
the tax-payers elected annually a Syndic, and two other 
officers called ElettL Although this communal board 
nominally administered the public funds of the district, 
it could take no step without a warrant from the Chamber 
of the Sommaria, a royal commission fixed at JNaples, 
and adiniuistering, under the supreme Council of Finance, 
all revenues of the kingdom, local as well as general. 

There were two privileged orders ; the nobles and 
the ecclesiastics. On the mainland, in 1799, the latter 
class contained about 100,000 members ; and a few years 



* Orloff, Mcmoires, tome iu. chap. ix. p. 143-206. Botta, Storia 
dal 1789, lib. i. GoUetta, lib. i. cap. 3, 4 ; Ub. u. cap. 1 , 2 ; lib. vii. 
oap. 2, sect. 30-34. Pecchio, p. 4«0-tt8b 

t Botta, Storia dal 1^4, lib. L torn. z. p. 216-222. 
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eai'lie r tl i e number was probabl j much greater. Perhaps 
the half were seeular prksts, and the rest monks, friara, 
and nuns. It was estimated that, from lands and the 
offerings of the laity taken together, the church possessed 
an annual income of little less than forty mOlions of 
fnuicsy or j£l,58d,000, which would make nearly dgiht 
francs and a half as the aTemge sum paid by every in- 
habitant. The immunities of the nobles, again, were 
founded on this fact, that nearly all the lands in the 
kingdom were held under ieudal titles. Almost all 
these seignorial nianois lieloni^cd to the noliiiity, who, 
to the number of abuut 0000 iumiiieb, derived their ro- 
veniK s exclusively from them. 

In the tirst place, then, there resulted from the posi- 
tion of Loth these privileged classes a gross iiierpiality 
in the administration of iustice. The royal tribunals, 
indeed, from which alone equitable or systematic pro- 
cedure was to be expected, had recently been increased 
in number and otherwise much improved ; but they were 
obstructed at every step by the baronial courts, which 
asserted most extensive rights of jurisdiction. The 
church also claimed its ancient benefit of deigy ; and all 
the concordats with the court of Rome IdGb much of 
this abuse. The laws were an unwieldy and incompre* 
hensible chaos, borrowing conflicting elements from the 
jurisprudence of every nation that had governed the pro* 
vinces since the invasion of the republican Romans. 
And, after all the reforms, the constitution and practice 
even of the kiiiL!:'s courts were monstrously defective. 
^ot onl^ did they present a eomplicated series of juris- 
dictions, facilitating endless litigation, but the judges 
nsuallv cuiistituted the same boards which directed the 
adniinistration and the police ; and, while the forms of 
civil process wen^ tedious and expensive, the criminal 
procedure was irresponsible and secret.* 

In the next place, the unfairness of taxation was an 

* This description falls greatly short of the picture of abuses 
drswa, under the eye of the minister, by Filanf(ieri ; Seicnaa deOs 
Lcgislasione* torn. L p. 40d-428 ; edit. Fi]adeiBa» 1619. 
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evil not less enonnons. The sum raised hj the gorern* 
ment from the oation amounted annually to 14^400,000 
doeats^ of which the baions contributed no moie than 
2d8,000, and the clergy, it is piohabley not a much 
larger proportion. This shameful inequidity can, to a 
oonaiderahle extent^ be readily accounted for* Keeping 
out of view the government monopolies and other less 
important branches of revenue, which, though equally 
oppressive, are not included in the estimate, we find the 
principal burdens to lia\e been of tlu*ee kinds, — the 
Donatives granted by the municipal scggi, the Direct 
Taxes, and the Indirect. The donatives had long fallen 
almost wholly into disuse, and were asked only twice dur- 
ing the whole reign of Ferdinand. The d irect taxes were 
levied in the following manner. An a^rgT cgate sum was 
assessed on every commune, each being rated according 
to its supposed number of hearths or households ; but 
an imperfect censos of 1737 was the rule for the eetimate. 
The communal councils made up the amount by exactions 
of three kinds^— e capitation-tax» a tax on artisans, and 
a land-tax. From the two former were exempted all 
eoclesiasticfl^ the barona^ persons of the liberal profesnon^ 
and, in short, every one who took rank as a gentleman. 
From the hmd-tax were exempted, some wholly and 
some partially, the estates held feudally by the nobles : 
the lands of the parochial clergy and the hospitals were 
exempted altogether ; the lands of the monastic orders, 
which had formerly i njoyed a like iininunity, lust it in 
1741, but still jjaid no more than one half. The land- 
tax, thus falluig on a few unfortunate individuals, pro- 
duced every year 2,819,500 ducats, besides an assessment 
of 290,000 for roads and bridges. The indirect taxes, or 
duties on articles of ( tri-umptioTi, were apparently the 
fairest of all ; but, from the severity with w^iicli they 
were laid on every-day necessaries, they cruelly dis- 
couraged the poorer classes ; and, though this worst part 
of the Spanish system was greatly amended by the Bour- 
bons, an effectual reform was made impoesihle by the 
fipanciai embarrassments of the crown. 
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The relation of the ■s'nssals towards their feudal supe- 
riors was yet more uulavourable than their position as 
citizens of the state. In the domanial fiefs of the crown, 
indeed, the seignorial privileges were sparingly claimed ; 
and accordingly, in such towns and lands, ])ut in no 
otiiei-s, was a small amount of prosperity to be found. In 
the baronial manors, the duties and services, pecuniary, 
personal, and in kind, were multiplied witli all the inge- 
nuity of the middle ages ; and the varieties of them were 
said to amount in 1806 to thirteen hundred and ninety* 
five. The duties claimed in money or produce were 
veiy dissimilar for different baronies both in nature and 
quantity, but in all districts they embraced almost every 
conceivable branch of industry, and their amount was 
* generally exorbitant* The least favourable charters held 
by any baron did not burden his lands with duties to the 
crown exceeding seven per cent* on their revenue ; where- 
as those granted by the barons to their vassals scarcely 
ever imposed duties idling short of twenty per cent., 
while many stipulated i'orty or fifty, and some sixty. The 
personal burdens were yet more harassing, and compre- 
liended agricultural labour by the vassals on the superior's 
lands, service as couriers, or in the baron's household, and 
numerous other antiquated relics of bondage. On many 
manors, however, th«^sp personal obligations were com- 
muted for annual payments in money. Another evil, 
yet more general in its destructive consequences to agri- 
culture, arose from those large tracts of common which 
existed on most baronies. Not only were these continual 
sources of dispute, and of themselves powerful obstacles 
to rural improvement, but the rights arising out of them 
were protected by foolish enactments which peremptorily 
prohibited enclosures.* 

The laws which favoured the nobility so much in 
certain respects acted against them in another particular, 
which most of them however did not see in that light. 
Unlimited facilities were given to destinations of lands 



* i liangieri, Scienza della Legislazione, torn. i. p. 329-332* 
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in perpetuity ; — and there thus arose evils of wliich we 
should form but a faint image, if we supposed a whole 
country to be divided into estates held under the closest 
of our Scottish entails, without any of those restnetions 
whichour legislature has imposed for the protection of the 
possessor's £Euaiily and creditors* A noble house in Naples, 
and indeed throughout Italy, during the eighteenth 
century, consisted usually of a head whose income was 
pledged in advance, and who could not sell an acre of 
land either to pay his debts or portion his children ; of 
an heir brought up in sloth and ignorance, to kad the 
same life of discomfoi't which his father led before iiini ; 
of uncles, nephews, or younofcr brothers, who lived in 
becgary on scanty allowances, or received the money of 
tile state tor services which they were incompetent to 
perform ; and of portionless aunts, sisters, or nieces, 
who, if they did not speedily iiud husbands, were driven 
into cloisters as nuns. 

The States of the Church. 

On the outline of government and policy in the eccle- 
siastical state, as th^ features presented themselves in 
the seventeenth century, very little has to be eidier 
altered or added, if we would make the picture true for 
the age that succeeded. It is necessary indeed to pay, at 
the outset, that tribute of req>ect which is deserved by the 
personal character of most of tiie sovereigns who ruled 
on the seven hills during the eighteenth century. Never 
liiid the bishops of Rome been so decorous, so generally 
unexceptionable in morals ; seldoui had they numbered 
so many men of sincere and earnest piety ; never had 
the list included names more illustrious for talent and 
learning. Two popes in particular, Prospero Lamber- 
tini and tlie accomplishe<l Antonio Ganganelli, would 
have rellected honour upon any throne in Cliristeudom. 

But those venerable priests, who, for a few years 
before they sank into the grave, left the altar and tho 
closet, the breviary and the pen, to wear the triple 
crown and wield the keys of Saint Peter, discovered 
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by sad experience^ wbat eYevy one who has adminiih 
tered that office must have discovered before he had 
slept a month under the roof of the Vatican. Genina 
beoomes a public calaimfy, virtae itself is paralysed 
into despair, when, after a lifetime spent in the library 
or the cloister, they are summoned, in the decrepi- 
tude of old a«^e, to discharge duties more complicated, 
more difficult, requiring greater versatility and greater 
energy in action, than those which belon? to any other 
Bovereignty in the world. Where the whole edihee of 
government must he overturned before effectual repair 
can be wrought upon any of its parts, differences in the 
character of successive rulers are confined in their 
results to individual and temporary interests. In regard 
to the permanent improvement or deterioration of the 
state, Rodrigo Borgia was as innocent as the irreproach- 
able Bamaba Chiaramonti ; Clement the Seventh was 
as wise as Sirtus the Fifth ; and the hermit-pope Pietro 
of Morrona, with his gentle and pious itgnorance^ was 
not more helpless than Julian delhi Borere^ who wore 
annour beneath his sacerdotal robe. 

The most unpleasing task which the popes of the 
eighteenth century had to perform, was that of accom- 
modating their prerogatives over the Catholie states 
to those opinions of independence which were now 
rooted in every cabinet of Europe. The priestly chiefs 
bowed with infinite reluctance to this hard necessity; 
some of them disgraced themselves by persecuting 
foreign inquirers, like Giannone and Genovesi ; and, 
but for the activity and talent of Clement XIV., who 
yielded gracefnll\' what he had no power to withhold, 
the papal court might have suffered losses infinitely 
more injurious than the sacrifice which it was obliged 
to make of its able servants the Jesuits. 

Pius YI., on whose head were to break the thunders 
of the French Revolution, was more a man of the 
world than any of his recent predecessors. Long em* 
ployed in offices of the govemmenty and £Eimiliar in an 
especial degree with the business of the Roman ez- 
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chequer, he dlstingfuished himself by endearonrs zealotis 

and incessant, but utterly unsuccessful, to introduce in- 
ternal ameliorations. The sluggish imbecility of the 
papal nilt cannot be better proved than by the fact that, 
till the middle of the eighteenth century, while internal 
taxes and restrictions La'*>und the fiices of the pcoi)le, 
there was no duty (thoULrli, at several points of time, 
there were ahsohife piul) ii)itions) on the im]>ortation of 
foreign manufactures ; and that one of the most vaunted 
measures of this reign was the organization of a force to 
protect the frontiers against smuggling ; a measure of 
which, amidst all their recent taitttsy the popes do not 
appear to have ever dreamed,* 

In the details of his new system of foreign duties on 
meichandise, as well in many of his relations for 
agriculture and internal tiade^ Pius and his advisers 
proved singularly how much they were still in the daric 
as to the principles of political economy. His partial 
abolition of the innumerable baronial toUs^ did not con- 
fer benefits half sufficient to counterbalance the evils pro- 
duced by his arbitrary restrictions on the corn-trade : his 
expensive operations for draining tlie Pontine Marshes, 
were rendered useless by his "ift of the reclaimed lands 
to his nephew ; and his depreciation of the currency by 
excesBi've issues of paper money, was an anticipation of 
one of the worst errors committed by the leaders of the 
French lievolution. 

The Sardinian Kingdom^ 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century, the 
counts of Savoy were precluded from prosecuting far- 
ther that policy which had gained for them an extensive 
dominion and a kingly name, But^ even amidst tho 
wars which had preceded this period^ and still more 
eneigetically after their close» the able and ambitious 
Victor Amadeiis continued that system of internal im- 



* Vergani, Sistoma di Finaoza dello Stato PoDtificio> Roma 
1794, pp. bbf 62, &c. 
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piovemeni^ to whose results he looked forward as likety 
to make him the sovereign of a people rich as well as 
warlike, rivals of their southern neighbours in literature 
aiui art, as they had already outstripped them iu energy 
and public si)irit.* 

In his endeavours for the intellectual iminovcinent 
of the higher ranks (for whom exclusively his insiitu- 
tions were designed), he succeeded as ill as an arbitrary 
king may })c expected to succeed when he aims at 
amending a corrupted, martial, and ignorant aristocracy* 
For commerce he was able to effect greatly more^ 
through those regulations imposed oa the silk-manitfao- 
ture^ whichy however alien their narrow spirit may 
be to the genuine principles of commerce, were found 
to be not ill«calculated to check an equally narrow 
spirit abroad, and were accordingly imitated in Milaa 
and the eastern provinces. Se Yeral excellent laws aided 
the rural population* One enactment expressly recog* 
niaed, in contradiction to all older pracHoe, agricultural 
leases for a fixed term of years, usually from nine to 
eighteen ; and not only so, but the lawgiver studiously 
left loopholes for evading a rule which they were 
obliged in terms to enact, for making the endurance of 
such leases dependent on the survivance of the landlord 
who had granted them. Tliis characteristic artifice 
shows the influence of the higher classes, against whom 
however Victor Aniadeus carried by arbitrary inter- 
ference his great and beneficial measure for an equaliza- 
tion of public burdens. For, before he abdicated the 
throne, all the estates in Piedmont, without distinction 
of tenure, Were subjected to an impartial land-tax, 
assessed in conformity to a general valuation, which 
likewise furnished the materiials for levying all local 



* Denina, Italia Oeeidentale, torn. iv. p. 186-189. Sismondi, 
tome xvi. p. 300. De Sotaa^ Annab of Agriculture, vol. xt, 

Muratori, Annali d* Italia, torn. xii. p. 165 (ad annum 1730), 
Botta, Stona dal 1534, lib. xxxviii. torn. viii. pp. 1 15-130, 147. 
Bossi, Delia Storia d' Italia Anticae Moderna,lib. ri. cap. 5, torn. 
jix. p. m : ed. Milan, 19 torn. iai9.182S. PerceTal,Tol. li. p. 68a. 
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burdens on the communes, such as those for Toada^ 

schools, and costs of administration. 

When we add such inipiovements as these to the 
changes which we perceived to be in prog^^ during 
the seventeenth century, we shall wonder, if we learn 
nothing more, how it should have happened that the 
subjects of this kingdom were not only the first to throw 
themselves into the arms of the revolutionary French, 
but have since complained of their goyemment more 
bitterly than any other Italiang. It Is not difficult to 
find the reasons. All the reforms of the Piedmonteae 
princes were made for their own ends, not for the sake 
of the people, who were kept peremptorily in subjection 
to the king, and left in total dependence on bis character 
for their shine uf individual comfort ; the nobles, like- 
wise, being disarmed as well as the commonalty, the 
crown was freed from the only check on its conduct ; and 
bitter discontents arose bofli iVom that abject submission 
to the priesthood, and from that ciiildish fear of chanfje, 
which for the last few generations have distinguished the 
princes* But, at the same time, amidst the innovations 
which were introduced after the middle of the seventeenth 
century, it had been found esqpedient to conciliate the 
alarmed aristocracy by leaving its members in possession 
of many personal and empty, yet invidious privileges ; 
and the consequence was, a haughtiness on the part of 
the upper ranks met by sullen defiance among tlie mul- 
titudt', ;i mutual mistrust amoug all orders, ready to 
kindle into deadly hatred. 

Charles Emmanuel III., notorious in the early years 
of his reign for his ingratitude towards a father wlio 
had resigned the throne in his favour, was more creditably 
distinguished in later life by his endeavours to reooncife 
the conflicting wishes of the different orders of society, 
and to purify completely the administration of justice. 
His nobles complained of the number of commoners 
whom he promoted to public posts : the suitors in the 
courts of law marvelled at the conduct of a king who ao 
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far dbtnist^d his own judirment, and so far honoured the 
ju^licial scrvant*^^ of his mnyn, :\< to refuse granting any 
brit'fs of dispf H^atiuii fiinn jutiii iai sentences, unless after 
consultation with the judges by whom the decision had 
been pronounced. He was less prudent in lus manage- 
ment of the military force, which he weakened greatiy 
by the piomotion of inefficient c^&cers, the nobility being 
always preferred, and a commoner finding it all but ink* 
posnble to liae to high xank. This abuse became greatly 
more flagrant in the reign of his sacoessor, who gave the 
last impulse to the growing discontent of his subjects, 
by his superstitious subservience to confessors and bigots, 
and not less by increasing his army to an unreasonable 
size, an ] taxing the people severely for its pay and sub- 
sistence.* 

Sardinia, rude, po^r, nnd lawless, like other provinces 
of Spain, was little improved by its new sovert i«rn, Vio 
tor Amadeus L In his son, however, it found the best 
ruler it had seen for ages. Much was done by him to 
weaken feudalism, encourage agriculture, and extirpate 
the bands of robbers ; two universities were founded, and 
the inferior schools samewhat improyed ; and the year 
17d8 was a remarkable epoch in the island, irom the re* 
forms whidi it witnessed in erery departmeoLt 

2710 Duchiet ^ Parma and Modem. 

Neither of these petty states will detain us more than 
a moment. 

The rule of the l>(milions, Don Pliilip and his son 
Ferdinand, in the duchies of PaiTna and Piaeenza, was 
distinguished by little except the £acilitie8 which the 
latter, educated by Condillac and passionately fond of 
French literature, gave for the dissemination of those 



* DeniBs, Italia Oeeideotale, torn. t. pp. 23-26, 65-66, 7d>80. 
Botta, Storia dal 1A34, lib. xlviiL torn. z. p. 99-108. Botta, 

Storia J 789, lib. i. torn. i. p. 45-48. 

t Kotta. St(irm dal 1504, lib. xiU todi. viii. p. 865-373; lib. 
xlviii. torn. x. p. 92-96. 
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pbllosopliical opinions which soon became pnictieal rules 

for the Italians. One of the most humiliating acts which 
Clement XIV. had to pcrforni un his accession, was the 
rescin(Jij)L( of violent ])iill9 issued by his predecessor 
against Duke Ferdinand, "svho had annulled the judicial 
benefit of elergy, restrieted the power ot tlie church in 
the acquisition of property, and taxed its lands like 
those of laymen.* 

Ercole III. of Modena, the last male head of the house 
of Este, was an object of peculiar interest to the French 
inyadem in the end of the century, on aooount of those 
treasures which he had accumulated amidst the murmuia 
of his subjects. It Is, however, somewhat uncertain, how 
far the discontent may not have originated with persons 
deprived of unjust advantages by a general valuation of 
the provinces, which the duke caused to he made in order 
to establish an erjuitahle asbe»6iiicnt of the land-tax.+ 
Elective municipal boards were to be found througliout 
the whole duchy : hut not only were these, in the larger 
towns at least, monopolized by the nobles, but their 
powers of every kind w^re dependent for validity on the 
approval of the sovereign ; and in the administration of 
the municipal funds the councils could not depart, in 
any particular, from a scheme which they had made up 
at the beginmng of the year, and submitted to the ducd 
Council ik Economy at Modena. 



The Four Republics, 

Xucca«<— The history of this city offers no fact worthy 
of being mentioned. Its oligarchy grew more and more 
exclusive, and the peasant landholders in its rural dis- 
tricts became impoverished tliiough the excessive division 
of property by succession* 

San Jfartno.— This miniature republic had retreated 

* fiotta, ^toria dal 1534, lib. xWfi. tom« ix. p. 432^7* 
De<<odoards, TI stoire d* lUlie, 1803, tome vii. p. 462-466. 

t Desodoards, tome vii. p. 350. 

Z Goraui, Menaoires Secrets de Tltalie, tome iii. p. 2d5-25J. 
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into its woTite.fl obscurity since 1739, when the falleu 
intriguer, Cardinal Alberoni, then papal legate in Ro- 
magna, repeated at its expense that treachery by which 
he had formerly convulsed all Europe. Alleging^ that 
the goyernnient of San Marino had become a narrow 
oligaiehy^ which was true but did not justify his inter- 
ference, he conquered its territory with a single company 
of soldiers and .a few officers of police. The people 
appealed to Clement XII., who ordered them to detei^ 
mine their own &t6 in a general meeting : they unani- 
mously voted against submission to the diurch, and the 
papal troops were withdrawn. 

Genoa, — In 1746, the Genoese commonalty, unsup- 
ported by the nobles, showed, in their expulsion of the 
Austrians, a spirit worthy of their fathers. With this 
bold insurrection the history of the republic closes for 
half a century. In I7l8 it had increased its territory, 
by purchasing the imperial fief of Finale; but within 
a few years it lost Corsica. 

The revolted Corsicans allowed their country to be 
formed into a mock kingdom in 1736, by the foolish 
ambition of Theodore von Neuhof, a German baron; and, 
after they had been deserted by him, they continued 
to resist the united forces brought against them by 
the Grenocse and Louis XV. of France. The islanders 
now establislied a republic, which, from 1735, was head- 
ed by the celebrated Pasquale Paoli : and tiie contest 
for freedom was maintained manfully till Genoa, tired 
of an expensiTe war, and deeply indebted to Prance^ 
ceded Corsica to that power on receiving an acquittance. 
Loius renewed the attack with increased vigour, and the 
besieged republicans resisted bravely till the struggle 
became iittd I y In »peless. Paoli emigrated to England, 
and the island Ijccaine a French province in 170t>, the 
year before it gave birth to Na])oleon Buonaparte, 

Venice. — The commerce of Venice was nearly at an 
end ; her nianufactnn s \vt re iiisiL^nificant ; her flag was 
insulted on her own Adriatic by i v( ry power of Kiirope. 
bhe still, however, possessed an Italian territory, peopled 
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by two millions and a half of sabjecta ; her Dalmatian 
and Albanian provinces and the Ionian Isles had half 
a million more. Her taxes had been nearly doubled 

in the eighteenth coiitury, and amounted, in 17B9, to 
about 11,600,000 duait.s (Xl,01}),800) ; her public 
credit was bad ; and her debt was 44,000,000 ducats 
(£7,283,300). 

The gloomy government remained unclumged. The 
Council of Ten had resisted frequent attempts to overturn 
it: an attack in 17^1 was checked by arrests and im- 
})risonments in monasteries ; and the Ten and the Three 
still exercised, though more cautiously than before, 
their singular functions* Their spies cost annually, in 
the eighteenth century, about 200,000 ducats; and 
more than one secret execution was laid to their change* 
But licentiousness was more prevalent than cruelty; 
in&mous women were pensioned as Informers by the 
.tete : and in the pnbUc gaming^hoiues, unldrt the 
masked gamesters^ senators^ officially appointed, presided 
imdi^[uised. 

In 1768, the nobles, displeased with the church, named 

a commission to inquire into the state of its revenues. 
The report, which is still extant, is curiuus.* The 
commissioners estimate the gross income at 4,274,400 
ducats (£719,100).t Of this s^um, 2,734,807 ducats were 
permanent, being derived from lands, money invested, 
or perpetual rents. The remainder was cjisual, be- 
ing made up of the alms bestowed on tlie mendicant 
orders, and of the prices paid for temporary masses. 
The whole number of masses for which the clert^^v re- 
ceived payment was prodigious, being not less than 
8,038,459* Of these the parocliial and other secular 
xslergymen celebrated 4,260,060; the monastic orders 
celebrated the rest, being 4,688,399, of which 3,107,682 



* It it given tt full length by Dam, tome vii. p. 161-168. 

t DarUf however (tome p. 325), reckoning the total number 

of the ^■^^f»ti;tTl clrrjjy, in 1768, at45,77J^, observes truly, that tho 
reported revenues fri VP, as the average annual allowance for each 
member, little more than 93 ducats, or between X16 aud Xl(>. 
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irm masses on perpetual faimdatioiis. On the latter class 
the Yenetlaii commisskmen saicaaticalljr remark, that 
the whole number of the monks and frim was 7638, of 

whom only 3272 were in priests' orders, and entitled to say 

mass ; and that, consequently, if the monks performed all 
tlie masses for which they took paynKiit, tack of their 
priests would have to officiate fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred times a-year. There followed on the i*cport some 
ecclesiastical reforms, the cliief of which was, that the 
mendicant orders were at first prohibited from receiving 
novices, and afterwards restricted in their admission 
to an extent which, before the revolution, had reduced 
them to a fraction of their former nombeis. 

The AuHtian Prineea in Lombard^ and TSueany, 

For seventeen years after the peace of Aix-la-Cfaapelle^ 
the duchies of Milan and Mantua, forming one proTtnoe^ 
and the grsnd-ducby of Tuscany as another, were go- 
verned by Ticeroys appointed by Maria^Theresa and her 
husband Francis. On the emperor^s death in 1765, the 
two Lomhard duchies continued to constitute a provinoe 
of the empire under his son Joseph II. ; but Tuscany 
was formed into an independent sovereignty for Peter 
Leopold, the new emperor's yount^er brother. All these 
sovereigns were remarkable persons : the sons were 
worthy of their heroic mother ; and Leopold, free from 
tliat am])ition which stained the names of Maria-Theresa 
and Jost with the infarnrms partition of Poland, waa 
one of the greatest men tliat ever filled a throne. 

The statistical results of tliis period were highly pleas- 
ing. Austrian Lombardy, at length enabled to profit 
in some measure by its singular physical advantages, 
was, in l7rH\^ by far the most flourishiDg province of 
Italy ; while Tuscany also was prosperous, and in some 
respects more decidedly so than Joseph's duchies. The 
institutions of both states were wonderfully improved ; 
and the history of these changes is one of the most hi- 
terestiiig pages in the annals of modem Italy* 
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3%e DuMoi <^ Milan and Manim^Hhai the long 
servitude of the Italians had ruined ibdr character as 
well as their national resources, could not have been 
more clearly proved than by the bitter opposition with 
which they met all the reforms introduced by their new 
masters. There was hardly an hnprovement of any 
importance, especially in Lombardy, that was not abso- 
lutely forced upon the natives ; and the most sweep- 
ing chancres were skilfully evaded, some of them during 
more than a generation. Much of this dekiy was attri- 
butable to the wonted slowness of the Austrian court ; 
but much also was produced by the passive resistance of 
the people. 

Tlie great system of administration, tlic iirst draught 
of which had been laid before the empress in 1739, did 
not come into activity till 17^5, and its introduction 
makes that year an important epoch for Northern 
Italy 

A few only of the features which distinguished the 
plan of taxation can be here described. One of the worst 
evila to be removed was the subdivision of the state into 
seven districta^ each of which^ like a separate kingdom, 
had its duties on mercantile imports, exports, and transit& 
This abuse was swept away by a single stroke of the pen ; 
and similar restrictions on agricultural produce shared 
the same fate. The excise was subjticted to good re- 
gulations, and the customs based on principles as fair as 
any tliat then prevailed in Kurope. Lastly, a new survey 
and valuation formud the rule for an equitable assess- 
ment of the land-tax. A dispassionate and well-qualified 
judge was able to find in the system but four serious 
defects ; — an insufficient che(?k on tlie land- valuators ; the 
retention of the unwise mercantile-tax ; the imposition 
of a capitation-tax on the peasantry and others who paid 
no land-tax ; and tlie permission to the church, which 
pcsBessed a thurd of the lands in the states and had till 



* Verri, Economia Pubblica di Milaiio, sent. 7, 8, 9. Carli, Cen- 
limento di Milano, parte ii. iii. Pecchio, p. 474^76* 
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now paid no taxes for them, to fetain too many of its 
Spanish privil^es.* 

But the portion of the plan that most interests us is 
the Atliniiii.strativc, u Inch, as wc sliall hereafter discover, 
is the ha.sis of the anaiigonients adopted at tlie present 
day. In the ^^'iierdl government, the obnoxioiKs senate 
was retiiinetl, and formed a very injurious }mvvn r Ijc- 
twcen the subjects and the throne, generatnig petty 
cabals, and assisting in keeping up that tendency to 
secrecy and plotting which had been trinmphant under 
the Spaniards. In the proyincial govemm ent , 1 1 1 e leading 
principle was^ to subject every thing in the last instance 
to the control of the boards of administration at Milan, 
while the immediate administration of every province 
was put under a Delegate appointed by the sovereign ; 
although, at the same time, a considerable part of the 
actual management was consigned to a l^rovincial 
Council establislied in every chief city. TJie local sta- 
tutes of the old republics or petty principalities, vvhicU 
it was not in all cases considered safe to touch, cn»ated 
many diversities in the execution of this plan ; but the 
general rule was, to introduce in the provincial councils 
members of three orders: — the representatives of the 
citie% who were nobles^ and elected by their own class in 
each town ; the representatives elected by the kndhold* 
era of the province ; and the mercantile men who repre* 
sentedy and were elected by, the corporation of merchants. 
The council so formed, devolved its ordinary powers on 
a committee of its own body, called the Prefects of Go- 
vernnient. 

Communal Councils were also instituted, accordinq^ to 
regulaiious laid down in a prolix code. Each of them 
administered the ])atrimony of tlie commune, under the 
presidency of a Chancellor appointed by the sovereign. 
Their own members w*cre five for each commune :— 
three representatives of the landholders, one representa- 
tive of the mercantile body^ and one representative of 



* Verri, EoonoouA Pubblsea di BliUno, leet. 6* 
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thoee who were subject to tho capital Ion-tax. They were 
elected annually in a meeting of all the landholders rated 
on the books for the land-tax ; soldiers and churchmen^ 
howerer, being meligible. The same oonstituency also 
elected the Consul^ who was an inferior criminal judge, 
and the Syndic, who had dignity without any real dutiea. 

Joseph, seconded by his excellent viceroy Count Fir- 
mian, under whom served Verri, Carli, Neri^ and other 
enlightened Italians, followed out the plan of amelio- 
ration which had been tlius delineated for him. IIo 
improved the courts of justice, and the judicial pro- 
cedure, especially in criminal causes, abolishing, at the 
suggestion of Bercaria, torture and soeret trials. He 
annulled or diminished the most vexntidu^ ui" tlie feudal 
privileges, and imposed checks on the ])i r] etual destina- 
tion of estates. He patronized agriculture, and extended 
commerce and manufactures by the construction of roads, 
as well as by the abolition of some remaining imposts and 
restrictions. When the death of his mother, in 1780, 
freed him from her remonstrances on ecclesiastical mat- 
tersy he commenced with his accustomed impetuosity a 
series of changes in that department, which Pius VL 
considered so dangerous that he made a fruitless journey 
to Vienna in the hope of procuring their repeaL The 
most material of those measures were the following : — 
All dissenters were to enjoy toleration ; the bidiops were 
forbidden, as they had slready been forbidden by other 
princes, to act upon any papal bull but such as should be 
transuiitieJ to them by the go\ cninient ; the monastic 
clergy were declared to be dependent, not on the General 
of their order who lived in Rome, but directly on the 
resident bishop of the diocese within whicli their cloister 
was situated ; lastly, all nnimi iies were suppresiRid, ex- 
cept those which pledged themselves to occupy their 
members in the education of the young. 

The emperor's death interrupted the consolidation of 
his famous system for giving uniformity to his system 
of government throughout all the Austrian dominions. 
The decree of 1786^ which promulgated this new consti- 

YOL* XL V 
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tution, divided the Italian provinces into eight circles^ in 
each of which the local administration was to be vested 
in a chamber closely dependent upon the gOTenunent. 
This departure from the late arnuigement created in 
Lombardy nniYemI discontent.* 

Sometunes nnjuat and cruel, oflien misjudging and 
Imprudent^ always headstrong, passionate, and despotic, 
doing good to his subjects by force, and punishing as 
ungrateful all who refused to l)e thus benefited, Joseph 
Wiis au unconscious instrument in the hand of Provi- 
dence for jidvancing in Southern Europe the great revo- 
lution of his time. One inveterate evil was extirpated, 
that another ini*;lit be substituted for it, which, being 
less deeply rooted, was destined in its turn to wither and 
die away. " At length," said a noble-minded Italian in 
the last stage of the emperor's reign, " the obstacles 
which hindered the happiness of nations, have mainly 
disappeared. Ov&t the greaier part of Europe despotism 
has banished feudal anarchy ; and the manners and spirit 
of the times have already weakened despotism/' 

The Crrand-duehy of Tuscany. — ^The reforms in Tus- 
cany went infinitely farther than those of Joseph and 
his mother in the provinces of the Po. They were 
commenced during the life of Francis, by the Prince of 
Craon, his viceroy at Florence ; and the plan was formed, 
even thus early, for consolidating into one common code 
all those contradictory laws which, subsisting in the old 
Tuscan communities, had been maintained since the 
subjection of all to the duchy. But it was reserved for 
younger hands to construct this noble cdifice.+ 

Till we reflect that Leopold's scheme of legislation for 
Tuscany was devised and executed long before that 
change of opinions, which the French Revolution diffused 

i 

* Coxe's Memoirs of the House of Austria, vol. ii, p. 573-579. 
Desodoards, Histoire d* Italic, tome vii. p. 354-3^8. 

t Memorio |)or sorvire alia Vita di Leopoklo II. Impcratoredc' 
Roman i i itaUu, i7i>2. Sismondi, tome xvi. p. 325-327. Botta. 
Storiadal 1789, lib. t. Pecchio, p. 477-479. Perceval's History 
of Italy, voL ii. p. 568-591. Bossi, lib. vi. cap. I7i torn, xiz* 
p. 563^7. 
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through the whole of Europe^ we are not fully aware how 
very &r he stood in advance of his age. In his new 
code the criminal section was especially bold, inasmuch 

as it swept awav at once torture, confiscation, secret 
trial, and even the punishment of death. iiii|)iison- 
ment for (le[)t, forbidden by one of his laws unless the 
claim exceeded a certain amount, was afterwards abolished 
altogether.* All privileged jurisdictions were destroyed, 
and the public courts fortified in their independence and 
authority. Restrictions on agriculture were totally re- 
moved ; and large tracts of common were brought into 
cultivation, by being divided among poor peasants in 
property, subject only to a small crown«rent. The grand- 
duke discontinued the ruinous system of fiurmingoutthe 
taxes ; he diminished their amount, and abandoned most 
of the government-monopolies. Notwithstanding, he was 
able, before he left ItcJv , to pay off the greater part of 
a large national debt ; lor, nnder his new system, and 
especially through the absolute freedom which he al- 
lowed to commerce, industry flourislied so wonderfully, 
that his revenue 8uffei*ed hardly any diminution. 

Leopold's ecclesiastical reforms were equally daring, 
and gave deep offence to the papal government. Thvy 
were chiefly designed for improving the condition of the 
parochial cleigy, and for curbing the monastic orders. 
He suppressed ^e Inquisition ; he imposed severe limita- 
tions on the profession of monks and nuns ; he made the 
regular clergy dependent, not merely (as his brother had 
done) on thenr bishop, but directly on the priest of the 
pariiih ; he taxed church-lands like those belonging to 
laymen ; he even seized arl)itrarily several large estates 
which bad ])ecn destined to useless ecclesiastical purposes, 
and ap]>lied their proceeds towards increasing the insuf- 
ficient mcomes of the priests in rural parishes. Tbis 
step, as well as several others, formed pai-ts of his great 
scheme against tithes, of which he gradually introduced 
a general commutation«t 

• Memorie per la Vita di Leopoldo, pp. 154, 194. 
t ViU di Leopoldo, pp. 137, 205, 212, 221. 
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In the system which this great man enforced there 
were unquestionably many defects. Tlieic \\ as sonie- 
tbin? (though not much) of lu2> brother's hasty disregard 
for obstacles arising frum foreign quartei-s ; a fault which 
made his scheme of free trade in some respects injurious 
to his suhjectSy and forced him in his later years to re* 
mime a few restrictions. There was a disposition to 
overstrain the principles of refonn, manifested when 
he totally abolished trading coiporatioiis^ or whe% in 
the last year of our period, he annulled at a blow all 
rights of primogeniture^ and all snbstitntions in succes- 
sion to land. There was a jealous watchfulness over 
details, a temper exceedingly useful l)ut very irritating, 
which displayed itself with equal force in the severe 
system of police, and in tlie curious circular letter which 
he addressed to the nobles, requesting that their ladies 
might be made to dress more economicallv. There was 
some fickleness of purpose, though much less than those 
have believed, who forget the existence of that chaos of 
local laws and privileges, through which he had for yean 
to pibt his way, embarrassed, misled, and thwarted at 
OToiy step* 

Lastly, there were two absolute wants. Leopold did 
not, because in a single generation he could not, reno- 
vate the heart and mind of his people ; and therefore 
the degenerate Florentines murnmred at his strictness 
of rule, and ridiculed his personal peculiarities. He 
did not give to liis subjects a representative constitu- 
tion ; and therefore his fabric of beneficent legislation 
ci*umbled into fragments the moment his hand ceased 
to support its weight. 

It is said, indeed, that he had sketched a constitution 
before he left Tuscany but, at all events, his reforms 
in the local administration went very far towards this 



• A detailed nrronnt of tVso* alleged constitution is given by 
Potter, on the authority of the senator Gianni : Vie de Scipion de 
Ricci, tomt iii. p. 356-'407, Append. No. 2 ; ed. Bruxelles, 1826. 
But see Botta, Storia dal 1684^ lib. 1. torn. x. p. 225-236. 
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great end. His purpose, in which, as in so much besides, 
he was obstructed by a multiplicity of special statutes 
and customs^ was to introduce over the duchy one uni- 
form system of municipal government, embracing all 
districts^ xural as well as urbtui. During his whole reign^ 
step after step led him towards this result^ by oiganizing 
new Communal Councils in varions provinoeSy which 
had at length comprehended nearly the whole state. 
At the same time there was extendi to the new boards 
the privilege conferred first on those in the Florentine 
territory, of managing their local patrimony as of old, 
without dependence upon the supreme governineiit. The 
polity of iUessandro de' Medici, which still prevailed in 
Florence, was annulled in 1781 ; and the elective board 
which administered the aii^airs of the city thenceforth 
consisted of a gonfalon iere as president, eleren pxiors^ 
and twenty councillors.* 



• ViU di ]:.eopoldo, pp. 52, 132, 144, 150, 152, 166, 186» 288. 
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CHAPTER IL 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Literature, Painting, Sculpture, and Architeeture* 

A. D. iiiOO— A. D. 1600. 

LITERATURE — Learnii^ — Cuitalrous Poems — Ariosto^ 
The Orlaiulo Fnrioio— J9«riil_ffii Poeiii--JSSBnior<fo ToMao — 
The Amadigi — Torquato 2ViM0~His Life— The Gierasalemme 
Liberata— Trs Diuoia— TVti^wKat^Trusiiio— .Tasio— Girdd^ 
i—CometKee— Bibbienft— Ariosto — I^ro Aretbo — PatioraU — 
Tuio—Guarini— Operas — Poems Satirical, Didactic, and 
LYWCAi—Ariwto—Berni—Tasso—Vittoria— Michel Angelo^ 
Prose Literature ^MachiavcIU's Works — Guicciardini — 
Other Historians — Science — Novelists— PAINTING— Michel 
Angelo — Easel Painting's — T^r Sistine Frescoes — The Old Tea- 
tament — The Last Judgment— R a ffaelle — His Early Works — 
Frescoes in the Vatican — The Pictures of the Four Chambers — 
The Loggie — The Tapestries — The Seven Cartoons — Sketches — 
Marcantonio— Ot7'/7atn<zii^« — Masterpieces — The Roman and 
Flommtimm Schools — IZa/^elfiffo^GittUo Romano — 2V«* 
earn — Bartolommeo— Andrea— Mannerists— iVew SehooU m 
Jteme— Mannerism— Revival— TiTiAV and thx Vcnstiaks — 
GVoiyume— His GeniiiB— 2VHan-.His Masterpiece*— Ttnloree. 

His Energf— Poefo omd Bautnto — Their Characteristics 
— CoRRFr.cio — OO-paintings — Frescoes — Parmi nanlno — . 
SCULPTURE— Michel AKCELO^arly Pieces—'] li Three 
Great Works — Minor Names — Sansovino — Bandinelli — CeUini 
—Amtnanato — Giovanni Bolo^rna AnCHlTECTUKE— Ik 
Rome — Bramautu- ^^ mzzi — Ratiaelle — Michel Angelo — San- 
pal lo — VinTiola— Amraanato — In t»k North — Sanmicbele— 
^>ansovino — Palladio— His Style — His Followers. 

The sixteenth century has been called the golden age 
of Italian intellect : and the era that gave hirth to Ariosto 
and Tasso, to Michel Angelo^ Kafifaeile, CorreggiOy Titiaa, 
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and Palladio, has nobly merited the title. Art, indeed, 

the foster-child both of the state aiul the chureh, rose 
higher than iitcmture, which could minister but weakly 
to the luxury of the new rulers, even hy prostituting 
itself, as it often unhesitatingly did, not less to tlicir de- 
baucheries than to their political profligacy, '['here are, 
however, two great poetical names of the century, which, 
alone would be BuiEcient to immortalize it ; and itie num- 
ber of artists as well as literary men whom it prodnced, 
and the varioua departments in which art and letters were 
cultivated, are so extraordinary as to make it difficult 
either to arrange its intellectual history, or to describe 
the most interesting events within reasonable limits. 

LITERATURE. 

The rcfonnation of Luther generated in Italy a host 
of theological writers, more than one of them protcstants, 
whom we must pass over in ahsolute silence ; and the 
spirit of learning manifested itself aibo in the lighter 
hraiiclies of literature, producing the three famous Latin 
poets, Sannazaro, Vida, and Fracastoro. Among the au- 
thors in that language must likewise be numbered Leo the 
Tenth's secretaries, the Cardinals Sadoleto and Bembo, 
Sannazaro, Bembo, and the accomplished Annibale Caro, 
having been equally successful in Italian composition, 
form a link between the erudition of the age, and its 
works in the living tongue. 

From the beginning of the century to its close, the 
Chivalrous Poems are those towards which we arc most 
strongly attracted. But numerous as the writers of such 
poems were, no injustice would be done though we omit- 
ted the names of all but four : — Lodovico Ariosto (1474 
— 1533) ; i^rancesco Borni (1499—1536) ; Bernardo 
Tasso (1493—1569) ; and Torquato Tasso (1544r-15d5). 

AriostOi the son of a Ferrarese gentleman, was bom at 
Beggio, and passed his life in the service of the Este, 
whose niggardly contempt for one whose mention of 
them has preseryed their names from merited oblivion. 
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furnishes no incidents of snch lively interest as a succeed- 
ing generation of the saum house were doomed to atiord 
by their ili-ireatment of another man of geniu8. Messer 
Lodovieu has toM ns most of tlii facts of his own historv in 
his easy epistolary satires ; and his lightheartedness en- 
abled him to Bght his way stoutly through long-continued 
annoyances. II is Orlando Forioso, first published, but 
incomplete, in 1516, was brought to its present diape in 
He takes np the story of ^e Orlando Innainorato at 
the point where Boiardo had stopped ; but instantly tnma 
aside firom his leader's track to introduce new ehuacters 
of his own» on whom^ and not on the nominal hero^ he 
makes the interest of his action hinge. The chidT of 
these are the knight Ruggiero and the beautiful Brada- 
iuante, whose h>vc and adventures form the main thread 
of the plot ; and its catastrophe is their marriage, from 
which were to descend the family of his ducal patrons. 
The madness of Orlandr*, the perils into which Charle- 
magne and his empire are tlirown in their Saracenic war 
through the champion's absence, and his final restoration 
to reason, compose nothing more than the most prominent 
episode of the poem. The personages come forward and 
dLppearinqu^yshiftmg>o^^^ an adyenture opens 
upon ufl^ reaches its acm^ of interest^ and the curtain 
suddenly &lls on it to make room for a new incident^ 
which is again concealed when our curiosity is upon the 
stretch ; and often this tantalizing caprice is repeated, 
till the overtasked memory loses hold of the clue amidst 
the confusion. In much of this the poet goes no further 
than his models, the older Italian metrical romaiu rs. 
But with him, in the nmnairement of these digressions, 
there is always something more, — a little of that wilful 
sporting with his readers, and w^ith his own teeming 
fancy, which is strikingly observable also in the gay and 
mocking tone so often assumed throughout the poem, and 
forming indeed its ruling key. He becomes not less tired 
of pathos than of heroism ; and the lialf-serious air with 
which preceding rhymers had treated chivalrous stoiiea^ 
hinted to him the means of afifording variety. 
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Thfi grace and animation with which Ariosto lias blend- 
ed his different qualities into one ideal whole, excel- 
lencies recognised by his eonntrymen in the minutest 
peculiarities of his diction, are equally perceptible in 
those essential merits which foreigners are more capable 
of apprtciaiing. The sportive gayety of his poem is sup- 
ported by the raiiibow-cok)urs in which his superna- 
tural inventions float : his fairies and enchanters, often 
mischievous, are never gloomy ; and his spi lis and in- 
struments of magic, — Angelica's ring, Bmdaniante's 
spear, Ruggicro's shield, and the griffin-horse on which 
Astolfo iiies to the moon to iind not only Orlando's lost 
wits, but a small missing portion of his own, — are all 
made to pass before us as ministers of cheerfulness, with- 
out exciting uneasmess, and seldom even moral feeling* 
We must seek the felicity of his genius in this gay and 
sunny temper, co-opeiating with other high poetical en- 
dowments* One of these Is his exuberant toey in pic- 
turesque scenery and incident, of which we may take as 
instaiict s,Alciaii's garden-island and tlie story of Gincvr;i ; 
and another is his passionate strength, not indeed in dia- 
logue, but in description, which, too often immorally 
voluptuous, rises towards the sublime in the narrative 
of Orlando's insanity, and dissolves into tender sadness 
in the tale of Olimpia and Birone, or in that of Isabella 
and the Scottish prince Zerbino. 

Bemi holds his place as an Italian classic by a very 
whimsical tenure. Boiardo's Orlando Innamoiato being 
intolerable, especially to the natives of Middle Italy, from 
its roughness and provindalisms, he, a Tuscan, a canon, 
and a man of pleasure, already Imown by those laughing 
satires which are the models of the style called after him 
Bemesque, undertook, while the Orlando I'arioso was 
delighting every one, to make the older |ioeiu equally 
readable. In 1541, accordingly, he publislied the wlioie 
work newly composed*"^ He follows his author closely 



* *< Nuovamente composto, " — ** Riffntto ttttto nuovo." See the 
original title-pagea ia Ferrurio, torn. iv. p. 55, 
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in his characters, his incidents, almost indeed stanza 
for stanza; but the colouring is his own, the playful 
iilafltrations which abound throughout, and the tone 
in which the stupendous majrvels of the tale are told, 
being a seeming attempt at gravity^ in the midst of which 
the poet*s own extravagant inventions force from him a 
bunt of merriment. Bemi's unrestrained laughter at 
his own adventurous pictures, is quite difierent from 
AriosUi's playful smile; but this new aspect of knight- 
hood is even more diverting than the other ; and if 
the Tuscan romance ialls immeasurably short of the 
Terrarese in the hiuher pcjeticai quaiitieSy it is not by 
any means less entertilinin^^* 

In the innumerable poems of chivalry which inundated 
the world after those two, Charlemagne and his paladins 
began to give way to ArUiur with his Roimd Table, to 
chafacters purely imaginary, or even to the personages 
of the Greek fSsibles ; while, at the same time^ the themes 
were often treated both with a regularity of plan and an 
earnestness of feeling, equally alien to the older chival- 
rous poetry of Italy. In th& class stood the narrative 
works of Alanianni and Trissnio, whose names live in 
spite of these uiilurtunate attempts. 

But the link between the wildly irregular romance of 
Ariosto, and the symmetrical epic of bis great rival, is 
k best formed by Tasso's own father, Bernardo, whose Ama- 
digi, treating the romantic history of Amadis de Graule, 
was published in 1 560. On the merit of this long poem 
the critics are divided.f It is enough here to notice^ on 
the one hand, its seriousness and elevation of sentiment, 
which are quite in the character of epic poetry, and, on the 
other, its triple plot and continual intertwining of inci- 
dents^ which throw it back towards the older school. 

Bernardo Tasso, a poor though noble native of Bergamo, 
passed, after several vicissitudes, into the service of the 

* On the carioiu question of Bemi*s alleged protestantism during 
ilie last yean of hia ufe, see HBllam't Literatar*, fol. i. p. 503. 

-f- Contrast Sistnondi's severe censure (vol. ii. p, 94-96|£ngl. Tr«) 
with Gioguene's minute and favourable analysis (tome chap. 12 j« 
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Prince Sanaererino of Salerno, and afterwaids^ upon 
marrying, he retired to the beautifully situated town of 
Sorrento, where his son Torquato was bom. The prince's 
resistance to the Spanish viceroy, plunged both himself 
and his followers into ruin ; Tasso's wife died of sorrow 
in a convent ; but the protection of the Duke of Urbino 
and the Venetians gave to the widower a few years of re- 
pose. His son, a student at Pailua, in spite of his earnest 
entreaties, devoted himself to poetry, and at eigliteen, 
shortly heiorc his father's death, published his first work, 
the romantic poem called Rinaldo. Torquato had formed 
the idea of his Gierusalemme Liberata before he left 
the university : three cantos of his first sketch are still 
extant^ composed in 1563 ; and the poem in its impror- 
ed shape was begun on his entering the service of the Car- 
dinalD'Este atFerraray two years later. It was read, as it 
proceeded^ to the sisters of the cardinal and of the Duke 
Alfonso ; and some lyrical pieces^ composed in the inter* 
valsof his great work, aided in making the young poet's 
genius known all over Italy. Visiting; Taris, he com- 
posed for the court, on his return, the pastoral drama 
of Aminta ; and in ld~io the Jerusalem Delivered was 
brouj^ht to a close, though its publication was delayed by 
the nervousness of the author. Tiirown hack from the 
land of poetical vision into the turmoil of the actual 
worldy where critical cavils combined against liim with 
court intrigues, and perhaps with unfortun ito love, his 
sensitive and overwrought mind soon exhibited its first 
symptoms of demngement* He put himself into the 
hands of the Inquiation at Bologna, acknowledging, 
as heretical or atheistical doubts, what the inquisitors 
had sense enough to consider as illusions of hypochon* 
dria ; every effort of his friends failed in calming his 
mind ; and in 1577, havin? been temporarily placed in a 
Ferrarcse convent, he made liis escape, and travelled on 
foot over the mountains of the Abruzzi, to his sister's 
ho u se at Sorre 1 1 1 < i . A ftcr wandering th rough Italy d u ri ng 
a year and a iialf longer, he returned to Ferrara in 1579, 
was received, it is said, with neglect, and broke out in 
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veproaches against the duke and liis £EUiiily ; upon which 
he waa seized by iUfonso's order, and immured in the 
hospital of Sant' Anna, a common madhouse. 

The real motives of this step remain inyolved in total 
nnoertainty. The cauBe generally leceiTed is Taaao'a 
attachment to the prinoe^a sister Leonora, a woman of lite- 
rary taste, who, however, had little heauty, with delicate 
health, and was thirty years old when the poet came to 
Fenai ;i in his twenty-first year. The story of this ill- 
fated iuve has l^een the theme of so miieh affecting^ poetry, 
that its dtijiolitioR by proof would ahnost be matter 
of regret ; and whatever mny have been tlio reason for 
Torquato's coniinement, enough is known regardiiig it 
to cover his oppressors with everlasting disgrace. 

He remained in his horrible prison more than seven 
yeais^ utterly neglected by the duke and his sisters* 
There, with the cries of maniacs ringing in his ears, he 
composed some of his most heantiful writings, hoth in 
prose and reise ; and his Jerosalem was printed seven 
times in 1581, in despite of his indignant remonstrances. 
His intellect, previously shaken, was not proof against 
the horrors of his situation ; and visions of a tormenting 
demon, ui flames and frightful noises, with an a])]);iritioii 
of the Virgin and Child to comfort liim, attested Itut too 
sadly his mental aberration in the last years of his cap- 
tivity. Shame, fear of infamy, or solicitation of friends, 
proved at length stronger tiian the claims of justice ; and 
in July 1586 the victim was released* 

He resumed his literaxy avocations^ corrected his phi- 
losophical dialogues, composed new one% and in the year 
after his liberation either completed or recast his tr^ 
gedy of Tornsmondo, b^gun before his imprisonment. 
In 1692, he published in Bome the Giemsalemme 
Gonqnistata, being an altered edition of his great poem^ 
whidi, with some fine improvements in detail, loses aa 
a whole the spirit of the Giemsalemme Liberata, and 
substitutes religious mysticism iur the chivalrous tem- 
per of the cnisades. In the new version he erased 
evexy one of tliose flatteries to the hou^ of Este, which 
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appear in the original. He next commenced the Sctte 
Giomate, a poem in blank verse on the creation. 

Soon after this, being at Naples, he was invited by his 
new patron the Cardinal A Idol) rand in i, nepliew of the 
reigning pope, to return to Rome, and receive in the 
Capitol the honours of that triumphal installation which 
had been bestowed on Petrarch* He mournfully told 
bis Mend and biogxapher, Manso, that be should not 
lire to see the ceremony ; but be obeyed tbe summons, 
was conducted into the dty by applauding crowds, and 
received with distinguished honour by Clement. In 
the following spring, being tlic time fixed for his corona- 
tion, he felt his end approaeliing, and retired to the con- 
vent of Sant' Onofrio to die. He tliere wrote a farewell 
letter to Costantini of Ferrara, his dearest friend, and 
expired placidly, aged fifty-one ye^irs. In the little 
monastery, on the brow»of the Janiculan Mount, the 
brethren still point ont tbe chamber where be died, to- 
gether with an oak in their garden beneath which be 
bad loved to sit ; and a simple inscription on a flat 
stone, in the pavement of the church, names the spot 
as the grave of Torquato Tasso. 

Abi lagrimei Ahi dolorel* 

The delicate fancy of Tasso's poetry harmonised with 

his character in life ; but it is not easy, in passing at 
once from his sad history to his writings, to sjiixik of 
them with cool impartiality. The Jerusalem Delivered, 
a work of art exquisitely fiiiished in every part, is less 
capable than any other modem poem of being appre- 

• These words compose the first and last lines of the chonis which 

closes the Torrismondo, an ode whose sorro%vful melody, drawn 

from tbe poet's own inmost heart, flows like a gush of tears. 

Ahi lairrime I Ahi dolore 1 
• • • 

Gbeplilsi spera, d che t'atteiide omai? 
JJopo tritmfb 0 paftna, 

Sol qui restano all' alma 
Lutto e lament!, e lagrimosi lai. 
Che piili giova amicizia, 6 gio va amore ? 
. Ahi lagrime I Aht dolore ( 
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ciated by aiial3'sos, extracts, or translations : but its 
place among efforts of genius is fixed by umversal con- . 
sent ; and, with all its fiinltSi there are not two epics 
of later times that are entitled to rank above it. Its 
chief and most frequent defects, those cold antitheses 
and that ringing of changes upon words, which have in- 
fected, more or less, all Italian poetry since Petrarch, 
arc as cummoiiJy acknowledged as its chivalrous tone of 
sentiment, the strength and picturesfjueness that dwell 
in niucli of its natural scenery, the brilliant hut yet 
devout inini^iuation of its supernatural agency, and that 
soothiiiir, ideal tenderness, which often concentrates itself 
into irresistible pathos. These iine qualities manifest 
tliemsclves m so many parts of the poem, that injustice is 
done by any enumeration ; and, even when we make a 
choice, it is not easy to say where the poet triumphs 
most : — in the Olindo and Sophronia, so Ml of devoted 
passion ; — In the voluptuous loveliness of Armida, and 
the romantic witchery of her haunted abode; — ^in 
the heroic spirit of martial enthusiasm with which 
tlie Christian knights so often march to conquer the 
holy grave ; — in that })rofoundly- touching scene w here 
Clorinda is slain by her lover Tancred, and, before she 
expires, receives from his hand the purifyinc: water of 
baptisui ; — or in those isolated touches of i^nnrous and 
noble feeling, which, amidst much diversity of character, 
shed over all the principal personages a light resembling 
the summer sunshine* 

The Gierusalemme is essentially dilferent from any 
Italian poem which had preceded it. It shares with the 
Orlando the chivalrous spirit and the tone of super- 
natural colouring; but it abjures Ariosto's lightness 
of thought, and substitutes for his intricate tissue of in- 
cidents a regular and simple plot, in which all the succes- 
sive parts w^ork together for one great end. A siiiglc 
campaign of the first crusade, that of 1099, embraces the 
whole action of the piece. The knights of the cross, 
electing Godfrey of Bouillon as tlieir chief, march against 
Jerusalem ; the deicuce made by the Saracens is aided 
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by the ■machinations of the demons ; and Amiidri, the 
sorceress- niece of the Sultan of Damascus, weakens the 
camp of the besiegers by enticing its bravest champions 
to follow her into the desert. The adventures of the 
seduced knights gradually draw to a point, till the rescue 
of Rinaldo, the boldest of all, and the destined destroyer 
of the enchaatmentSy removes the last barrier to con- 
quest, and the Christian hosts, bursting into the city of 
David, kneel victorious before the Holy Sepulchre. 
Tasso's well-selected theme, not only historical and re- 
ligious, but awakening national not less than personal 
sympathies, was as dissinuJar to the subjects of the 
romance poets, as was his mode of treatment ; and, 
though we may see how he could have made his ])ano- 
rama of the crusade citlicr more original or more true to 
nature, it is not easy to conceive a picture more delight* 
fully romantic than that which lie has chosen to paint. 

The Drama was the department of inventive litera- 
ture which, next to the chivalrous poetry, found the 
most numerous votaries ; but it was &r from reaching 
the merit of its elder rival. v 

We may set down the Sofonisba of Giangiorgio Tris- 
sino, wliich was played in lol5, us the earliest of tlic re- 
gular Italian tragedies. Its rhymeless versification, its 
attempt at discrimination of character, and its infreqiK^nt 
pathoSj were excellencies overbalanced by a stiff adlier- 
ence to antic[ue forms, a general poverty of style, and a 
great unskilfulness in arrangement. The Rosmonda of 
Giovanni Rucellai, a noble Florentine, acted in the same 
year, treats with more invention than Trissino, though 
with less force, the horrible story of Alboin and his wife, 
and begins that series of revolting subjects which 
accompanies us in almost all the subsequent tragedies 
of the century. Alamanni's Antigone, which followed, 
is little else than a translation from Sophocles. Tasso's 
Torrismondo carries on a dreadful tale of unwittint^ 
incest to its consummation in suicide ; but, garrulous, 
descriptive, and undramalic, it lests its chum to notice on 
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Its author's name and on the solemnly patiietic beauty of 
its choruses. All these horrors, however, shrmk into in- 
significanoe beside those of the Orbecchc, one of several 
tragic dxamas written by the novelist Cinthio Giraldi of 
Fenant; and the catalogue may be dosed with the 
Canace of the learned Sperone SpeionL 

The comedies of the century were better than the 
tragedies, but are, almost without exception, unapproacli- 
able on account of their gross licentiousiu ss. It is an 
instructive though painful lesson in the history of the 
times, to know tliat the obscene Calandra, which, having 
been composed about the beginning of the century, opens 
the list, was the work of an ecclesiastic, Bernardo Dovizio^ 
afterwards Cardinal Bibbiena. Aiiosto's five comedies^ 
^hich hare much happy wit, lie nnder the same charge ; 
and none is more gricTously open to itthantheMandragola 
of Machiavelli, which LeoX. caused to be acted before him 
by players despatched i'nnii Florence on purpose. Most 
of the comedies were takm, with more or fewer changes, 
from Plautus or Terence, whose indecencies, however, 
were in no case considered indecent enough for an Italian 
audience of the sixteenth century. But in some, even 
of those imitated plays, and still more in such as had 
original plots^ there is a lively wit, added sometimes to 
an accurate observation of life, which seemed to promise 
for the next age something like the spirit of dramatic 
poetry in England. Several plays of II Lasca (the 
academic name of the Florciiliin" A ntunfrancesco Graz* 
zini) possess a good deal of truth and amusing incident, 
with less ribaldry than usual ; and the three comedies 
of Salviati, the calumniator of Tasso, have plots most 
ingeniously constructed. But, as selections taken from 
contemporary life^ no works of the age are so futhfdl 
or instructive as the most debauched of all its comedies^ 
written by the most profligate of all its authors^ Pietio 
Aretmo^ sumamed for his libels the Scouige of Princes. 
From his La Talanta, and in a less degree from II Hipo- 
crito, we may glean most singuhir notices of low life 
in Rome ; but liis most complete picture is the play 
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called La Cortigiana* We could conceiye ounehres to 
he reading one of our own Elizabethan comedies^ while 
we there become acquainted with the saceesatye groups 
of atrongly-dmwn characters; — ^the clownish conntry- 

squire Mcsser Maco, and his mock -patron the roguLsh 
painter Maestro Andrea ; the town-gull Parabolano, and 
his swindling servant Kosso ; or, aboYe all, the spirited 
portrait of the liideous liag Alvii.na. 

But the Italian drama was also cultivated in a direction 
different from either tragedy or comedy. Its third form 
has produced some delightM poetiy, and» oddly enough, 
has enabled the modem opera to trace its pedigree to 
the Idylls of Theocritus. Early in the sixteenth century 
there appear eourt^plays which, like Politian% are not 
far from being attempts to put the ancient pastoral 
into action ; but the exquisite Aminta of Torquato Tiisso 
remains the model, and, perhaps excepting Miltnu's 
Comus, the only perfect example in this imperfect 
species. Its most celebrated imitation, the Pastor Fido 
of the Ferrarcse Giovanni Battista Guarini, published in 
the year 1590, is more generally known thui the origi- 
nal ; a distinction owing leas to its real beauties^ than to 
those defects of luxuriance and conoeitSi which make it a 
link between the age of Tasso and the aiFectation of the 
next century. The choruses of these pastoral dramas, 
and sometimes portions of the scene, liad mubic^l accom- 
paniments, and pantomime was soon introduced in the 
Intermezzi, devised ag resting-places hetwcen the acts. 
There remained only a step or two from these pieces to 
the opera ; these steps were taken before the end of the 
century; and the musical drama was rooted firmly in 
both its branches^ the eerious and the comic* 

In all the minor walks of literature during the same 

time, we encounter votaries with whom we have already 

become acquainted. The best siitirical poets arc Ai iosto, 
Bemi, and Alamanni ; the best didactic are Alamanni 
and Rucellai : and in lyrical poetry the highest placo 
belongs to Bembo^ Bernardo and Torquato Tasso^ Ala^ 

TOI*. IL X 
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tnaimiy and Guarini. To the last dsss^ hiyweyer, inust be 
added the names of Holza and Gnidiodoni, with two 
others still move eelebiated, those of Yittorift Colonn% 
manhioneas of Pescaia, and the sonlptor Michel Angelo 

Buonarroti. The poetry of these two illustrious per- 
sons agrees in that nobility of sentiment, which is its 
principal charm ; and the souiiets and canzoni of the 
latter derive a singular interest from that spirit of 
devotion, humbly, penitciitially, warmly sincere, which 
breathes through the religious section of them. Their 
doctrinal theology is as curious as their temper; for, 
scripturally aimpie and ascetically austere, bare of all 
mythology pagan or catholic, they are as truly protes- 
tant as those verses that have earned for Yittoria the 
undeserved honour of ranking as a disciple of the Refor- 
mation. If it IS Bolemnly interesting to see the man of 
genius, weary of fame and prostratmg himself at the 
foot of the cross, it would be likewise pleasing to watch 
him in the struggles of his fiery spirit with earthly 
pashion. But his artificial love-sonnets, mere imitations 
of Petrarch, in the prevailing fashion of his time, do not 
afford us this gratification : one tlioutjfht, tlie power of 
love to purify and ennoble genius, is the only idea that is 
worthily embodied ; and, notwithstanding the beauty 
of acme pieces, we rise from the perusal of the volume 
indifferent even about the solution of the riddle which, 
as in the case of Shakq>eare's sonnets^ remains still nn- 
.solved, regarding the person to whom the poems were 
addreceed. 

In turning to the prose literature of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we are met at once by the most celebrated of its 
masters, the Tuscan statesman, philosoplier, and historian, 
Niccolo Machiavelli (14iil)— 1527). The events of this 
great writer's life owe a special interest to the light they 
may throw on his real design in composing that ex- 
traordinary book, — ^11 Principe, — whose selfish but saga- 
eions political maxims have made their author's name 
very nnenviably proverbiaL This is no fit place f(Xr 
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entering on that curious question, nor indeed for attempt- 
ing to ap])reciate the profound reflection which is dis- 
played not only in The Prince, but also, with much of its 
bad spirit, in the writer's Discourses on the First Decad 
of Livy, and in bis classical Jlistory of Florence. The 
Florentine secretary is followed, at no great distance in 
the same style of excellence, by his iiiend and eountry- 
man Finnceaeo GaicciardiniX1482-^l/$40% whose dem^ 
lits as a citizen maybe for a time forgotten by thoee 
who read his tedious but philosophical History of Italy, 
during his own times, ending with the year 1534. After 
these writers, if we deny a place to the libellous man of 
Uuite, Paolo Giovio, there come a crowd of Florentine 
annalists, who, during the whole century, represent evvry 
shade of political opinion, and possess for the historical 
student of the period a value which in a literary point 
of view they do not reach.* The Venetians followed 
witli their historians, and the Grenoese, Ferrarese, and 
Keapolitans with theirs.t Among the general historiefl^ 
Adriani's alone calls for notice ; and the principal merit 
of Davanzati^s writings lies in their idiomatic and pointed 



Among the historians of the fine arts were, the pamter 
Vasariy Ra£&ielle Boxghini, Benrenuto CeUini, and Giam- 
paolo Lomazzo ; and literary liistoiy began to show its 

face , supported hy a few men of much learning, among 
whom the most useful was the Jesuit Antonio Possevino 
of Mantua. Science counted illustrious cultivators, espe- 
cially in natural history and medicine ; while mathema- 
tics and metaphysics, hosides some votaries who were 
judicious as well as learned, possessed the strangest of 
mankind, Girolamo Cardano of Pavia. The Italian novels 
of this age were numerous, but are more instructive than 
edifying as pictuxes of the times they paint. The best 



Nardi; Fili|>po N«rli; Bernardo Segni; Benaditto 



•f- For Venice, Carainal Bembo, Paolo Paruta; for Genoa, 
Jacopo Bonfadio, Uberto Fo^liefta; for Ferrara, Giambattista 
Pigna ; for Naples, Angela di Cuatauzo. 
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are those of Matteo BaadeUo, wlioee two hundred and 
fourteen short tales would not make us suspect him of 
haying been a French bishop. The comic writer 11 
Lasca, and Girolamo Parabosco, rank among the licen- 
tious novelists ; and two more, Cinthio Giraldi and 
Sebastiano Erizzo, deserve honourable distinction for 
having aimed with partial success at purifying the 
moral taste of their readers, 

PAINTING. 

The golden age of modem painting is embi-aced in 
the first seventy-five years of the sixteenth century ; 
and, among the great artists of that period, four stand 
decisiyely pre-eminent : — ^Biichel Angelo Buonarroti of 
Florence, who was bom in the Casentino in 1474, and 
died at Borne in 1563 ; Baffaelle Sanzio, who was bom 
at Urbino on Good Friday 1483, and died at Rome on 
Good i'riday 1520 ; Tiziano Vecelli, of Cadore in the 
Venetian State, who was born in 1477, and lived till 
1676 ; and Antonio AUegri, of Correggio in the terri- 
tory of Parma, who, bom in 1494, died in 1534. 

The first two are the cliiefs in that highest class of 
art, which considers itself as the serious interpreter of 
human life, and the awakener of warm and lofty emo- 
tion. The other two are at the head of that less ambi- 
tious school, m which the gratification of the senses, if 
not stated as the paramount aim, is at least principally 
used as the avenue to the mind. Michel Angelo and 
Baffiwlle aimed at greatness and significance ; the epic 
sublimity of the one^ and the beauty and dramatic pa- 
thos of the other, were alike attained by excellence in 
form and compusition, not by the sensual charm of 
colour : the foi-mor was the Dante of art ; the latter 
was its Shakspeare. Titian and Correggio were con- 
tented to seek excellence within a lower s| there. They 
indeed addressed the intellect and the heart, and owed 
their superiority over those who followed their path to 
the veiy feuctf that these spoke usually if not always to 
the se n ses alone ; but in Titian's works the perfection of 
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colour, and in Correggio'? a magical atmospliere of light 
and shade, form the instruments with which they 
worked^ and the excellencies to which worthier purposes 
were more or less completely sacrificed. 

The Roman school, of which Bafiaelle is raided 
as the founder, expired with him and his immediate 
scholars. Michel Angelo was the acknowledged head 
of the Florentines ; but the style which receiyed that 
name soon prevailed oyer most proyinces of Italy, while 
in Florence itself it shared its reputation with tho 
older manner of Leonardo Da Viiici. In the Venetian 
school Titian, although the greatest artist, was far from 
heing the only teacher or model ; but all the masters 
coincided in tlicir leading principles, and painting flour- 
ished there longer than in any other quarter. Corrcggio 
stood almost alone, and the iniluence of his works 
hardly became perceptible till the sacceeding century, 

MICHEL ANOELO. 

Painting, seulptare, and architecture, with fortifica^ 
tion^ theology, and poetry, employed by tnms the 
uniyersal genius of the great Florentine. Bom of a 
distinguished &mily, who reluctantly gave way to his 
inclination, he was first instructed in painting : and for 
his study of this art as well as of sculpture, the antiques 
in Florence and Rome, and the miatoniy of tho liunian 
body, were actively laid under contribution. Indeed, his 
profound anatomical knowledge gave at once the most 
prominent feature to his style of design, and the most 
dangerous of the examples which he furnished to his in- 
discriminating imitators ; and among his grandest figures 
some are exact reproductions of the Torso of the Bel* 
▼edere. The influence which this extfaordinaiy man 
exercised oyer eyeiy department of art^ was as great in 
painting as in any of hk other pursuits ; but his predi- 
lection for sculpture^ assisted perhaps by other motiyes^ 
diyerted him from the use of the pencil, and his works 
were consequently few. 

He despised oil-painting, and it is doubtful whether 
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there exists a single genuine picture of his executed in 
that wny. Florence contains a doubtful piece in oils re- 
presenting tlu Fiites, and a composition of a Holy Family 
in distemper, which is acknowledged to be that which lie 
produced for Angelo Doni.* But several masterpieces, 
Still extant, are believed to have been painted after his 
designs. Rome contains two of these, — Daniele da Vol- 
iem's Deposition finm the Cross, in the ehorch of the 
lMn!t& de^ Mon^ and an Annnnciation by Mam Ven- 
nsti) in the Sacristy of the Lateran.t The finest, hov- 
•Ter, of all the works in which his assistaQce has been 
traced, is the oil-painting of the Raising of Lazarus, 
executed by the Venetian Fra Sebastiano del Piombo, 
who, after acquiring great excellence in his native 
school, went to Rome and studied design under Buonar- 
roti. He was prompted to attempt the Lazarus by his 
master, who desired to eclipse, by a union of Florentine 
drawing with Venetian colour, the great picture of the 
Transfiguration, on which Rafiisielle was then engaged. 
Michel Angelo unquestionably designed the principal 
gronp in Sebastiano's piece ; and the strength of ez« 
pression, the grandeur of composition and style^ and the 
anatomical knowledge, &vour the belief that he actually 
painted a great part of it. The figure of Lazarus, seated 
on his cof¥in, assisting in disengagmg himself ftt>m the 
grave-clothes, and gazing up at the Saviour in the first 
retuiii of consciousness, amazed, grateful, and aduring, 
is in every respect inspired by the patriarchal sublimity 
and powerful expression which belong to the master.^ 

But Buonarroti's genius shone forth unclouded in 
his immense series of paintings in fresco, which still 
adorn Rome in the Sistine ohapel of the Vatican. Their 



* The group of the Fates is in the Pitt! Palace ; the cireiilar 

picture of the Holy Family is in the tribune of the Ufiij. 

t For other in^tancfs, see I-anzi ; Sciiola Fiorontina, epocha ii. 

X This grand painting is now in the liritish National Gallery, 
which possesses another extremelv characteristic piece (TheDream}| 
painted likewise from a design of Michel Angelo. 
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history is as characteristic as the works themselvea* 
Before leaving Florence he had hegun, and he after- 
wards at intrrvals finished, a work which, now lost, ig 
described as having, more than any other, evinced }ns 
anatomical skill and power of expression. This was 
the famous cartoon of Pisa, figuring the Sloientino 
soldiers bathing in the Amo, anid called to arms on a 
sadden attack by the Pissns.* In Julius II. 
iuTited him to Rome^ and employed him as a sculptor ; 
but some yean latei^ Instigated^ it is said, by the 
artist's enemies, who hoped to show his incapacity, the 
same pontiff oi^ered him to paint in fresco the cdling 
of the Sistine chapel, refusing to accept his excuses or 
his recommendation of Raffiaelle for the task. Forced 
thus upon a method of painting with whose mechan- 
ism he was quite unacquainted, he sent for the best 
fresco-pninters of Florence, and learned the art irom it3 
rudiments ; after which, effacing the work of liis in- 
structors, he executed the whole of the immense ceiling 
with his own hands, in the space of twenty months, 
finishing it in 1512 or 1513^ The uBiveTBal admiration 
excited by this stupendous work did not tempt the 
artist to prosecute painting fiother ; and his next great 
undertaking, the Last Judgment^ which fills the end of 
the same chapel, was not commenced till the pontificate 
of Paul III., and was completed, after eight yeara^ 
labour, in 1541. His last frescoes, the Crucifixion of 
Saint Peter and the Conversion of Saint Paul, both in 
the l\iuline chapel of the Vatican, were the offspring of 
old age, and bodily, though not mental, exhaustion.t 

The frescoes of the Sistine chapel represent, from the 
pages of the Bible, the outlines of the religious history 

* See its history in Lanzi, Joe. ctV., and Yasari, Vita di Michel 
Agnolo. A detertptioii of it, from old prints and Lord Leieesier^t 
imall copy, will be found in Fuseli, lecture iii.. Works, 1831. 

t 'i he frescoes of tho Capyiella Panlina arc smoked and dncaypd, 
80 as to be almost undistmguishable ; but an attemjU lias latoly been 
made to restore U^em. The Sistine frescoesy though dingy, are still 
distinct. 
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of man. The spirit whicli animates tliem is the stem 
awfulnps*^ of the Hebrew prophets ; the milder graces 
ot the new covenant glimmer iaintly and unfrequently 
through ; the beauty and repose of classicism are all 
but utterly banished* The master's idea of godhead is 
tliat of saperhninaii strength in action, and the diviiuty 
which he thus conceives he imparts to all his figvies of 
the human laoe. The work, aa a whole, is one which 
no other mind mnst venture to imitate ; but of thoae 
very qualities which make it dangerous as a model in 
art, none could be removed without injuring its severe 
subliiiiity. 

The ceiling is divided into nunK ruas compartments, 
each of which contains a scene selected from the Old 
Testamt lU : — the Creator forming the elements, the 
earth, the hrst man ; — the creation of Eve, and the fall 
of man, in which feminine grace for a moment viaits 
the fancy of the artist the expulsion from Eden ; — 
the deluge, and the subsequent history of Noah the 
brazen serpent, the triumphs of David and of Judith, 
and the eymbolical history of Jonah. The absorbed 
greatness which animates the principal figures of these 
groups^ is repeated in the ornamental divisions of the 
ceiling, where are the Sibyls, and those unparalleled 
figures of the Prophets, which are the highest proofs 
of the painter's religious grandeur. 

The Lai)t Judgment, a colossal composition, sixty 
feet in heiirht by thii-ty in breadth, and embraciny^ an 
almost countless number of figures, is a more ambitious 
and also a more celebrated work, but is far from being 
so completely successful. No artist but Michel Angelo 
could have made it what it is ; but it might have been 
made much greater by him, — ^the painter of the Eve, 
the Delphic Sibyl, the Lazarus, and the Prophets. Its 
&ults are many en entire absence of beauty and of 
repose; — vagueness and monotony of character, which 
is increased by the general nudity of the figures ;— 
ostentatious display of academic attitudes and anatomy ; 
— ^d, in some prominent personages, especially the 
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Judge, an absolute meanness and grossncss of concep- 
tion. The merits of this wonderful monument of genius 
are less easily enumerated. Its heaven is not the hea* 
Yen either of art or of leligion ; but its hell is more 
terribly sublime than any thing which imagination 
over fhimed. Vast as the piece is^ its oompofiition is 
simple and admirable, and nothing ever approached to 
its perfect tmity of sentiment. Every thought and emo- 
tion are swallowed up in one idea, — ^the presence of the 
righteous Judge : with the exception of a single unobtru- 
sive group composed hy a reunited wife and liusband, 
every one in the crowd of the awakened dead stands 
solitary, waiting for his doom. The tremendous drama 
has no individualized scene* Only at the very foot of 
the picture, the opening graves of earth border on the 
caverns and fiery river at the place of punishment : 
the lest of the aetoiB float in lurid air. The figures 
compose three main stages of gioupSy each above the 
other, but skilfully united. In the uppermost part of 
the scene the Saviour, rising to condemn the sinful, 
occupies the centre ; above him the angels rear his 
cross and tlie pillar of scourijincr ; around are the elect, 
anxious, eager, and awe-struck, Peter humbly gives up 
his keys ; Adam and Eve come tremblingly forward ; 
other saints are distinguishable by their signs of martyr- 
dom amidst the agitated throng ; and, at the Redeemer's 
side, his, mother turns sadly away from beholding the 
misery of the lost. Beneath this assembly of saved souls 
hangs a second range of figures, between heaven and 
earth. The central group among them is composed of 
the angels of the Apocalypse, wild and mysterious 
, figures, some of whom blow the trumpets, one opens 
the book of life, and another sorrowiully closes the 
book of condenmation. On a level with these, a cluster 
of the faithful rise slowly and painfully towards tlie 
right hand of the judgment-seat, some of them assisted 
by angelic ministersi one of whom puUs up a male and 
female by a rosaiy, the type of prayer. In a corre- 
sponding group on the left, which has been caUed the 
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Seven Deadly Sins, tlu angrl.s repulse sinners who en- 
deavour to lisQy plunging them headlong, and aided 
from beneath by demoiia. One prominent figure of this 
scene, a shrinkhig man covering his fiice, seized hy two 
fiend% and wn^ped round by a snake, is the image o£ 
helpleaa despair. At the foot of the picture^ towards 
ene side, tiiie dead awake and extricate themselTes £rom 
the earthy exhibithig all the stages of leTiymg life : 
aome aie assisted in soaring by the angels, while others 
are dragged back by the fiends, and some by spectral 
hands stretched out from behind the rocks of the ftery 
cavern, which opens in the middle of the foreground. 
On the other bide of this cave, Dante's grim ferryman 
stands in his hark, which h crovN ded by miserable 
souls, grasped by the demons ; wlule some of them 
voluntarily, in their dread of the presence of the Judge, 
plunge from the boat, and precipitate themselTes amidst 
those evil spirits, with half-hnman fotmi^ who fill a 
comer of the piece. 

11AFFABUJ3. 

The life of Bnoaarzoti offers some incident^ and sap* 
plies several anecdotes which illustrate his indomitable 

character : the history of liis great rival Raffaelle was as 
placid as his delightful genius.* The son of an obscure 
painter iu Urbino, he was placed in youth under Pietro 
Perugino, and, in one or more visits to Florence, learned 
the principles which Leonardo and Huonarroti had seve* 
rally endeavoured to communicate to their native school. 
From Leonardo he cannot be said to have borrowed 
much ; from Masaceio he derived greatly more ; and 
to Michel Angelo's cartoon at this early stage^ aa well 
as to his Sistine ceiling afterwards^ he certidnly owed 

• The most valuable source for the history and criticism of 
Raffaelle's wurks is Quatremere de Quincy's Histoire de la Vie et 
des Oavrages de Raphael ; Paris, 1633 (2d edition). Rmnobr, itt 
the third volume of the Forachimgdn, rectifies several errors in 
historical details, and speculates on some doubtful points with all 
his peculiar skill of cnnnois^eurship. Vasari*s Life of the artist is 
exceedingly perplexed and unsatisfactory. 
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deep obligations. In his twenty-sixth year, invited hy 
his kinsman Bramante, he migrated to Rome, where he 
laboured with unwearied industry from that time till 
hk death, which took place when he was thirtyHBeven 
yean old, and about to be nuaed by Leo X. to the rank 
of scaidhiaL 

Bafiaelle found the mechanism of art nearly com- 
plete, and its application no longer exclusively ccclesi- 
a.sticid. These two circumstances gave full ])lay to that 
union of powers, which his mind ])()ss( bsed to an un- 
equalled extent. Far less correct than Michel Angelo in 
drawing and anatomy, less profound in his study of the 
antique, and less capable of dealing with those loftiest 
themes tbat may be said to hoyer on the yeiy brink 
of Jmpncticabilily, he yet possessed knowledge of a 
high order, an devated sense of snblimity and enei^ 
within his own sphere, an extensiye and felicitous in- 
vention, and a feeling of beauty and grace which was 
the very purest and most divine that art lias ever 
boasted. Tlie idealism of his genius was united to a 
perception of character and expression, and a dramatic 
power of representing human action, which he used 
with the happiest effect when his subject called for 
then: exercise. His admirers are influenced more by 
their own preposssssions than by his peculiar merits^ 
when they gi?e the preference to his Hbdonnaa^ saints^ 
angels, or aposUes, to hii portraits, or to his bistorical 
and epic compositions. 

Tlie general progress of llaffaelle's manner may be 
traced vsnth sufficient certainty. He appiars at first as 
little more than the ablest pupil of Pietro ; inspired by 
all the warmth and tenderness of the Perugian school, but 
embarrassed by all his master's timidity and littleness. 
When he had become acquainted with the bolder spirit 
and the better mechanism of the Florentines, we see how 
his genius gradually extricated itsdf, and how, though 
still guided by the deyotiona] temper of his yonthfiil 
models, he attained greater freedom both in handling and 
invention. In his earliest works at Rome he struggles 
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to emerge into a sphere wider than cither of these : his 
idealism k not hjst, hut it is streni^^tlionod hy a more 
intimate ac(iuaintaiice with life and nature ; and both 
his fancy and his power of observation are rendered 
gradually more efficient hy an improved technical skill, 
by greater ease and strength of drawing, by greater 
mastery of colour as well as of light and diade^ and by 
rapid approaches towards that unity of conception and 
that breadth of design, which ennoble his finest works. 

Till we find Raffiielle in Rome, we must be contented 

to trace his progress by his altar-pieces, and two or 
thn e portraits. Of genuine pictures belonging to this 
youthful period, and still in Italy, several possess very 
high merit ; and one of these,— the Borghese Entomb- 
ment, — painted after the artist hnd nearly emancipated 
himself from the Umbrian trammels, is equal to the beat 
of his works both in expression and composition.* 

His residence in Rome extended to no more than 
eleven years ; and the development of his powers is best 
learned feom the fresco-paintings and cartoons, which 
were the leading occupation of that period ; while his 
oil-paintings will afterwards complete the view of his 
varied genius. 

His great Frescoes cover the walls and part of the 1006, 
in four of the state-rooms belonging to the old Vatican 
palace. The first clKunber, called that of the Segna- 
tura, ^vas finished in 1511 ; and under the reign of 
the same pope, Julius II., the next apartment, named, 

• In Rome : — (lu the \ atican Guilery), three pieces of different 
ages, lirom the cliiirch of S«n Fmncesoo in Pernsut: (in the 
Borghese Palace), the Entombment of Christ, painted aboat 1506. 

In Milan : — (in the Brera College), the Spo^alizio or Betrothal 
of the Virgin, bearing the date of 1504. In 1 1 orence (in the 
Pitti Palace), the Madonna del Granduca, the Madunua uf Peiicia 
loft unfiniiihed at Floreoee in 1508, the portraits of the Florentine 
Angelo Doni and his wife Maddalena painted a little earlier: 
(in the Tribtinr), the Madonna del Cardellino, strongly Florentine, 
and the female portrait long mistaken for the Maddalena, In 
Naples: — (in the Stvidj), a Holy Family, in Perugia j several 
piecef» tome of whieh are doubtfoU 
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from its main sabjecti that of the Heliodoras, was 
partly painted. After the accession of Leo X., the 
artist completed that chamber, and proceeded to the 
third, that of the Incendio, whkh he finidied in 1517« 
For the fourth, the hall of Constantine, he left the 
designs, which were painted by his surviving pupils. 
Under Leo he also designed the small frescoes in the 
arcade called 1'affaclle's Loggie ; and in the saiue pon- 
tificate he produced the celebrated Cartoons. 

In the chamber of the Segnatura, the subjects are 
emblematized by four figures on the roo^ — ^Theology, 
Jurispmdenoey Philosophy^ and Poetry ; and npon the 
walls as many large compositions illusUate these several 
departments of thought. The Paniassas contfuns an 
assemblage of Greek) Boman, and modem Italian poets^ 
with Apollo and the Muses ; but neither this, nor the 
three paintings representing the history of Jarispm- 
dence, demand so much attention as the two large pieces 
on the lateral walls, the Dispute on the Holy Sacrar 
ment, and the Scliool of Athens.* — The former picture 
is a personihcation of the m3^sterics involved in the 
Roman catholic fiiith. At the foot of the piece, saints, 
doctors, and laymen, are assembled round tm altar, to 
investigate and revere the tenets of the church ; iu the 
upper part, the heavens are opened, and the Saviour^ 
oyershadowed hy the Doyc^ and blessed by the Father, 
stretches out his arms to announce the sacrifice for sin* 
This was the earliest of Ra£belle's works in Rome, and 
none of his later ones display so much of his youthfiil 
diaiacter, — ^the technical imperfection, the inartificial 
compoation resembling monumental reliefs, and the en- 
raptured warmth of feeling. The Gloria was first pfdnted, 
and has a great deal of the antique stifFhess, w^hieh is 
made more obvious by the gilding, profuse in this case, 
and not altogether wantuig iu some of the later frescoes.t 

* Both names are wrong, but both are fixod by long ciutom. 
t It !■ used sparingly in the S^chool of Athonsi and in the Helio- 
domty iNit not at all m any of the otiwr froaeoei* la the Gloria of 
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—In the School of Athenfl^ the master has advanced with 
wonderful swiftneas from the timidity and flatness of 
theDiaputa. The compositioii is masterly ; the drawing 
is already infinitely freer as well as more aceiuate ; the 
colouring is mudi more agreeable ; and for invention^ 
life, expression, and variety of character, none of his 
later works have surpassed tliis. In the background, 
the chiefs of the Grecian philosophy occupy a terrace 
which crowns the Itasement of a beautiful classical 
temple. In the centre of it stand Plato and Aris- 
totle: the former, the most celebrated of speculative 
inquirers^ raises his hand towards heaven ; the lattei^ 
the . representative of ethics and of physical experi- 
ment, points down towards the eartL Among the 
groups on each aide of the leaders is Socrates, with 
Alcibiades and his other disciples ; and on the steps lies 
Diogenes, solitary and niurose. In the lower platform 
which constitutes the foreground, are grouped the minor 
philosophers, or the teachers of the secondary sciences, 
among whom we discover Pythagoras writing, Empe- 
docles and a turbaned sage watching him, with youths 
and other figures throngmg around ; while Archimedes;, a 
portrait of Bramante, bends down to explain a geome- 
trical figure on a tablet.* 

Ail the other paintings of the suite bear symbolical 
allusion to the history of the artist's patrons, Julius and 
Leo ; and to them, not to him, we must attribute not only 
the choice of the subjects, but those groups from con- 
temporary life which intrude into the liistorical ground 
of sever^ pieces. The Second Chamber, besides scrip- 
tural stories on the compartments of the roof, contains on 
its walls Baffiaelle's most finished fireseoes ; — ^the Miracle 



the Sacrament, Raffaclle even imitates Piiitillicchio« ill StrengUum- 
ing the lights by raised points of gypsum. 

* The cartoon of this piece, that is, the original drawing on 
pasteboard or paper from which, in fresco-painting, the subject is 
traatferred to the wet pUfter, is in the Ambronan Libruy of 
Milan. On the elasridsm exhibited in the Sdbooi of Athens^ see 
Quatrem^re de Quincyy p. 61, €t §eq» 
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of Bolsena, the Hcliudorus, the Attila, and the Libera- 
tion of Saint Peter. The event represented in the first of 
these, is said to have happened in the year 1263. A priest 
doubted the real presence ; and, as he perlurmed mass, 
blood trickled from tiie consecrated wafer. This subject, 
then, simply commemorated the supposed security of the 
Catholic doctrme against heietical attacks. The second 
picture celebrates the deliTexance of the papal states from 
the uiTaaion of foreign enemies, viewed as the result of 
the divine protection and the political ability of Jnlius. 
The type of this event was the attempt of Heliodorus to 
plunder the temple of Jemflalem, and the apparition of 
the terrible houseman and the two angels who drove him 
back. The subject of the third picture is the meeting 
of Leo tlie Great with Attila, on the banks ol' the Lake of 
Garda, when the pontiff 's warning to the Hun to retire, 
is said to have been enforced by a threatening vision of 
the apostles Peter and Paul in the air. This occurrence 
was symbolically applied to Leo X.'s share in repulsing 
the French armies from Italy in 1518. Lastly, the 
same pope's release from the captivity into which he 
had fallen after the battle of Ravenna, was typified in 
the delivefance of Saint Peter by the angel.* 

The Saint Peter, like the reet, has suflfered much ; 
and it is now exceedingly difficult to appreciate that 
skill of management in the different fllominations^ which 
has attracted more notice to the piece than it would other- 
wise have received. — The Mass of Bolsena is every way 
more worthy of inspection. The raised altai' hlls the 
centre ; and before it, towards the left of the eye, stands 
the incredulous priest gazing with speechless shame and 
awe upon the bloody wafer ; while behind him the crowd 
press forward, with admirably varied appearances of 
wonder and devotion. On the opposite side Imeels Ju- 
lius II., contemplating the act of divine power with 
placid and unsurprised seriousness. Cardinals and other 



* U. Maccabees, chap. iii. verse 24-27. Gibbon, chap. zxxv. 
Acts, chap. T. verse 19. 
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prelates are in the rear» witJk various bat exoellentlj 
given expreerions ; and the pope^e Swin gnardsy in the 
tiieatrical ooefcome which they still retam, look on with 
a rtupid heavy air of marveL-— The Heliodoms, equal to 
any thing th«t Bafiaelle ever painted, is excelled by no 
woik of any other master. The scene is laid in the 
temple, at whose remote extremity, before the altiir, the 
hij^h-priest Onias kneels in prayer, surrounded by other 
Levites. ITis jx t ition is already heard. In the centre 
of the fort L-^rouiid the spectral horse bursts forward 
with its terrible rider, between the two younj^ men, 
who, rushing through the air with the swiftness of light, 
brandish sconxges over the sacrilegious pagan. Before 
this sublime group, and beneath the horse's feet, lies 
HeliodoniB cast to the ground in silent terror* Beyond 
him one of his comrades wildly grasps lus sword-hOt ; 
a second shrieks aloud; a third striTCS to hide his 
plunder. On the left of these principal characters is a 
lovely cluster of graceful females and children, lost in 
helpless aniazemcnt. Farther m the same direction, and 
at the very end of the picture, enters Julius II., as un- 
welcome au intruder as the heathen chief, home on the 
** sella gestatoria,*' and surrounded by a portrait-oroup of 
attendants. — The Attila has neither the line forms, the 
beautiful countenances, nor the supernatural grandeur 
and rapidity of the Heliodoms ; but the piece is full of 
life and expression, and contains excellent historical like- 
nesBCS. Along the background gleam the fires of dwell- 
ings burned by the Huns ; and in the front, towards 
the spectator's left, advance the pope and his attend- 
ants. In the sky appear the two apostles, whose halo 
• spreads a radiant light over the papal train, while the 
heaven darkens on the other side, towards which the 
apparitions point do\^Il^^ard3 with naked swords and 
threatening countenances. Beneath the darkness is the 
army of the approaching Huns. Their king on horse- 
back, in the centre, alone sees the vision and recoils in 
terror. The panic is already communicated to his fol* 
lowers^ though they know not its causei and all is horror 
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and confusion ; a hurricane sweeps the standards ; the 
hones plunge and rear; and the barbarians are in the 
very act of turning for headlong flights — ^The colouring 
of all this series of picimes ia, or can be perceiTed to 
have oBce been, among the yexy finest of the efieets 
that have ever been prodnced in fresco, uniting, espe- 
eially in the pictoie of the Mass, the clear purity pecn*' 
liar to that method of painting, with mnch of a magni- 
ficent depth of tone which it has seldom reached. 

In the chamber of the Segnatura we may with confi- 
dence believe that the paintings were entirely executed 
by Raifaelle's own hand ; and there is little reason to 
suspect that he had received much assistance in paint- 
ing the chamber of the Heliodorus. But before he 
reached the third apartment, he not only had other un- 
dertakings in progress, but could command the labour 
of numerous pupils, possessing such ability and such en- 
tire devotion to tiieir master, as have never been united in 
the studio of any other artist. In the frescoes of 
the Third Chamber, the services of the scholars were 
freely used, and the execution sinks far below that of 
the preceding apartments, though the designs of all 
the pieces are wholly his own. The paintings of the 
four walls continue to symbolize, though less closely 
than the earlier ones. The first STihject is Loo TIT. 
justifying himself by oath in the church from the charges 
of Charlemagne. The second is the coronation of the 
great conqueror, he and the pope being represented by 
portraits of Francis I. and Leo X. : the scene is interest- 
ing, being the interior of the old & Peters, and the piece 
contains many beautiful and iinely coloured heads. The 
third picture, the victory of Leo lY. over the Saracens 
at Qstia, is severely damaged, and has never been equal 
to the rest. The fourth is the celebrated Incendio del 
Borgo, representing a conflagratiun which, under the 
same pope, raged in the yuliurb close to S. Peters, and 
was said to have ])ceii stopped by the papal benediction 
given from tlie gallery of the basilica. Fault has been 
found with many things in this picture ; hut it pos* 

VOL. n. Y 
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scsses beauties which atone for every defect of execu- 
tion. 

We may be contented with a glance at the fourth 
apfirtment, the Hall of Constant i ne, %vhich was executed 
alter the great artibt*8 death, from lus designs, but with 
alterations, by his pupils Giulio Romano, II Fattore, and 
Bafiaelle del Colle. The large paintings of the walls are 
four : the Apparition of the C^ross to Constantme, his Bap* 
timiy his Donation of Rome to the Popes, and his Battle 
with Maxentius on the Tiher-hank beside the Milvian 
bridge, excellently painted by Ginlio* 

The name of Raffaelle's Loggie is given to one of the 
arcades bunounding the second story of the beautiful 
court in the Vatican, called that of St Damasus, which, 
pLiniied and bes^in by Brnnianto, was completed by hia 
gir atcr kinsman. The arcade in question was adorned 
with paintings and stuccoes, wholly designed by Haf* 
fetelle, and executed by his scholars with little of his 
assistance. Elegant arabesque ornaments are scattered 
every where ; and in the compartments of the vaulted 
xoof is painted the collection of scriptmal histories^ com- 
monly called RaphaeFs Bible. The Old Testament sema 
is complete, and consists of forty-eight pieces ; of the 
New Testament subjects, four only were taken from 
the great master's designs ; and all the other pic tures of 
this class which now appear in the Loggie, are poor pro- 
ductions belonging to the end of the same century. These 
beautiful Bible-histories have concurred with the car- 
toons in forming the taste of all succeeding painters 
in their treatment of scriptural subjects ; and nowhere 
could art have found models more simply graceful or 
sablime, more significant in their way of telling the 
story, or more xel^iously and warmly pure in i^irit. 

The Vatican contains twenty-two pieces of Tapestry 
which bear BaffiiellePs name. They form two sets. For 
the first and more celebrated, consisting of ten pieces, 
which were intended tki hangings for the SLbtiiie Chapel, 
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the artist painted the cartoons in the years 1515 and 
1516, taking Ixis subjects from the history of the 
ApostleB. But, when the tapestries had been worked in 
Flanders, the designs were luuicooimtably allowed to lie 
unclaimed, till seven of them were aeqniied by Charles I, 
of England* AfUr the kmg's death, CiomweU purchased 
these for the nation ; and they have long been kept at 
Hampton Court.* The other tliree are not known to 
exist. The second set, now twelve in numberj are worked 
with other incidents from the Life of Christ. It is un- 
certain %vheii these were woven (certainly not till after 
Hafifaelle's dcath)^ and it is usually believed that he did 
no more than furnish sketches for the cartoons, which 
were painted by othen^ partly indeed by Flemish artists. 
Of these some fingments exist in different collections, 
both in England and elsewhere. This second set is ex- 
ceedingly inferior in execntion to the first ; hut in the 
three pieces from the Massacre of Bethlehem, we per* 
ceive very much of the master's dramatic passion and 
fine discrimination of character ; while the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension are both beautifully composed. + 

The subjects of the hrst set of tapestries are the fol- 
lowing: — The Miraculous Draught of Fishes; Christ 
delivering the Keys to Peter ; Peter and Jolm healing 
in the Temple ; the Death of Ananias ; Paul preaching 
at Athens ; Paul striking Elymas the sorcerer blind ; 
the Sacrifice of Lystra ; the Cimversion of Paul ; Paul 
in the prison of Philippi during the earthquake ; the 
Stoning of Stephen. Tiie cartoons of Hampton Court are 
those of the first seven ; and engravings of the in are in 
every illustrated Bible. They exhibit the artist's genius 



• They .ire in a nu l:incholy, thouj^li pcrbnps unavoidable stnte of 
decay; and ere long we phall derive our only knowledge of them 
from the numerous engravings, and from Sir James ThornhiU*8 
tame but careful copies, which have been for some years in Mr 
Johnston of Stniiton's collection in Bdinburgh. 

t The thirteenth piece of the second set, the Descent of Christ into 
Limbo, havinfr, Hke the rest, been carried off from Rome in tho 
end of last century, has disappeared, and is said to have been bura- 
cd Jew brokers for the sake of the gold embroidery. 
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in the very highest stage of its strength and develop- 
ment. The portrait-style, the middle-age costume, and 
the local scenery of the Vatican frescoes, are quite tlizown 
adde; oountenances, figures, attitudes, draperies, and 
aooeflfloriesy all are finely and solemDly ideal ; and tlie 
energy, variety, and truth of expresBiony are equalled hy 
the exquisite breadth and hannony of the composition. 
The most admirable union of powers,— of skilfol compo- 
sition, animation, beauty, and dignity, — belongs to the 
Anania.s, whose only defeet is a want of prominence in the 
figure of Siiint 1\ ter. The Elymas is even superior, in the 
awe which spreads over the scene, as tlie a])08tle stretches 
out his hand to pronounce the sentence. lu the Paul at 
Athens, the strong and simple majesty of the inspired 
preacher is contrasted with the most natuial variety of 
expression in his hearers ;-^he devout converts ;— the 
incredulous, contemptuous, wavering, or attentive phi- 
losophers ; — ^the puzzled disputers 4aid the c<nn^nt- 
able man of trade. The Delivery of the Keys, if it does 
not tell its story quite uiiaiubiguously, fails only from 
the nature of the subject ; and the Sacrifice of L^^stra 
beautifully proves Raftaclle's study of the oatique^ aa 
well as his fine sense of classical arrangement. 

The master's works not yet named, exhibit the same 
versatility of adaptation. 

He discovered the extiaoidinaiy talents of Maican- 
tonio Raimondi, the earliest of the great engravers, and, 

carefully training him, drew numerous designs expressly 
for his use, w^hich were speedily dispersed in engrav- 
ings through all Europe. His c(»mpositions of this class 
embrace the most various subjects ; — many scripture 
histories ; saintly legendfi^ like that of the martyrdom of 
St Felicitas ; fanciful inventions^ such as the sketches 
called Dreams ; classical history or legends^ exemplified 
in the beautiful Marriage of Roxana and ^e Calumny 
of Apelles. He ventured yet farther into the xegiona of 
cl aa s ieal fiible in those designs for scenes fifom tiie tale 
of Cupid and Psyche, which, executed priucipally or 
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wholly by his scholars, still survive in fresco ou the walls 
of the Roman palace called the Farnesina. 

Oil-paintings, said to be his, and many of them possess- 
ing very high qualities, are scattered through all the 
galleries of £ttrope. Their numhers become incredible 
when we refleet on his short life and his labours in the 
Vatican^ and are yet farther discredited by the whim- 
sical frequency of duplicates, sinee seirenil of his pieces 
occur in three, four, or more repetitions. A few of these 
arc the master's genuine and unassisted works ; some 
may have been chiefly ])ainted by his pupils and finislicd 
by })im, an arrangement common enough amuiig Liisy 
artists in every age down to our own; others are clearly 
pamtuigs executed by his Scholars from his designs ; and 
most of the duplicates may have been copies made by 
other artists £]x>m his original pictures^ in the way of 
pmctioe^ or for the purpose of sde. 

Rafiaelle's oO-psintings either are portraits or repre- 
sent sacred subjects. 

The most celebrated of the former class are the portraits 
of liis two papal patrons and of his mistress. That of 
Julius II. is inimitable as a characterbtic likeness of the 
stem, ambitious, military old bishpp.* The j)icture re- 
presenting Leo X. attended by the Cal^inals de' Rossi and 
Ginlio de' Medici^ unites with great force of expression a 
^ow of colour and deceptive depth of chiaroscuro^ for 
which the painter^s successors testified their admiration 
by inventmg a foolish aneodote.t The most youthful 
portrait of the Fomarina or Baker^s Daughter, is the 
carefully painted figure of the Tribune ia Florence, bear- 
ing the date of 1512. Two other likenesses of the s;une 
female were executed, partly at least, by \m own hand, 
and are in the palaces Barberini and Sciarra at liome. 

* The original is in the Pitti i^alace; a duplicate in London, 
in the Nrnttgna! OaUeiy. In looking at it," says Vuari, one 
got as frightened as if one had been looktnff at the pope himself. 

t The original it in the Pitti Palace. In the Royal Gallery at 

Naple«, is a celebrated copy by Ariflrfa de] Sarto, which, as Vasari 
relates ( Vita di Andi'ea), was made purpo^^ely to cheat the Duke of 
Mantua, the owner of the original. The trick, iiucceeded. 
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BaffiMlle*8 aacied compontions chiefly eonnrt of altar- 
pieces, and were fteqnently votive pictmes o^red to 
churches hy private persons or pnblic bodies. The sub- 

jcct.s were usually dictated by the parties who gave the 
commission ; and thus, besides the common script viral 
scenes and groups, we find intrnduced the baptisinal s^iints 
of the individual or ot all his tainily, the patron-saint uf 
the eorporation or its city, or even portraits of the donors 
mingled with patriarchs, apostles, and angels, and be- 
holding visions of the opened heavens. The taste which 
piescribed these anomalous gzonpe was old and barbarous : 
a refined and exquisite feeling in the painter hamonized 
the jarring elements into lyiical grace and beauty. The 
admirable Saint Cecilia, who, aanounded by other holy 
persona^ listens enraptured to the hymns of the sempliim^ 
was painted for a chapel in a Bolognese church about 
1516.* The heroically beautiful group of Saint Michael 
subduing Satan, was executed by order of Francis I. in 
161 7. t The Transfiguration, the most generally re- 
nowned of all the master's oil-paintings, was left un- 
finished at his death, and was worthy to terminate the 
labours of the prince of artists.;}: Besides these tiiree 
pieces, — the powerfully pathetic Spasimo di Sicilia,§ 
and the Saint John in the Desert, || — there is perhaps 
no celebrated work among all Bafifaelle's oil-paintings of 



• It is in the Gallery of the Academy of Bologna, No. 152 ; and 
a copy, attributed to GiuUo Rommo, is in the Gallery of Dresden, 

Italian schools, ISo. 442. 
t In the Louvre, No. 1187. 

t Painted by order of the Cardinal Ginlio do' Medici (afterwards 

Clement VII.), for a church in his see of Narbonnc ; presented by 
him in 1523 to the Roman church of San Pietro in Montorio, and 
now in the picture-gallery of the Vatican. 

i A picture of Christ bearing his Cross, painted for the Convent 
deUo Sptnmo at Palormo, ana earned off by Philip IV« to Spain, 
whither, after having visited the Louvre In f dlO, it has returned. 

0 One example, usually supposed the original. i«; in the Tribune 
at Florence ; others, with slight diflFerenccs in arrangement and 
considerable dissimilarity in drawing and colour, are fret^uent. In 
the Aeadeny of Bologna, No. 210 } m the Louvre, No. 1047 ; in the 
GaUery of Berlin, 1^. 2M, &e. 
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sacred snlijects, in which the principal figure is not the 
Virgin Mary. 

In the siinplost class of pictures faliino; under this 
last description, we have tlie Yiigin and Child alone^ or 
with the infant Saint John, composing the groups to 
which the Italians confine the name of Idadoima. In a 
second claaB^ the Mother and In£Emt are surrounded by 
other figures^ sach as the Joseph and the Elkabeth, form* 
ing Holy Families. In a third dass, which embraces most 
of the votive pictures, the Virgin and Child are exhibited 
in glory, as a vision of heaven, seen and adored by 
mortals or glorified saints. Of pieces belonging to one or 
another of these three classes, and painted by Raifaelle 
after his arrival in Rome, there exist, in various i?allories, 
as many at least as sixteen or eighteen unduuhtcd ori- 
ginals. In the Italian coliections the most celebrated 
are, the Madonna oi' Foiigno,* the Madonna della Scg- 
giola^ and the Madonna delP Impannata ;t in England 
the groups called La Belle Vierge and La Vierge au 
Linge ;^ in Spain, the Virgin au Poisaon (al Fez) ; and 
in Gexmany, the Madonna di San Sisto at Dre8den.§ 

No earthly conceptions can express so beautifully as 
these pictures of Bafiaelle the Catiiolic ideaof theViigin- 
Mother.y An miquestionable likeness pervades all of 

* Commissioned about 1512 by the ecclesiastic Sigismondo Conti 
(whose portrait appears in the picture), for the church of At a Celi 
on tht^ Capitol ; thf^ncp removed in 15f>i3 to the Convent of Saut* 
Anna m Foiisno, and now in the^allenr of the Vatican, 
f Both in the Pitti Palace or the former several repetitioiis. 
t Both in the Stafford Gallery, from the Orleans Collection. 
5 Painted in one of RaflFaelle*? latest years, for the high-altar of 
the church attached to the mon;\«!terv of San Sisto at Pincenza. 
According to some authorities, however, it was originally intended 
to be carried, as a kind of banner, in processions of a religions 
brotherhood. 

I Thy imafpe fallt to earth. Yet some. I wccn. 
Not unforgiTen, the suppliant knee might bend. 
As to a visible Power, m which did blend 
All that was mixed and reconciled in Thee 
Of mother's love with maiden narity, 
Oli^gh with low^ celestial with terrene I 

Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Sketchei» Part IL 
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thjBm) a likeneii eyen in fealura ; but the amiknrltjr 
most striking in that bland purity of expraaicni whiishy 

amidst much yariety in the leadiDg idea of the different 

groups, rules supreme over all. — In the Madonna dcUa 
Seggiol;i, tlie Virgin is upon earth, in her house and cham- 
ber, with the infant Christ aiui 1 ><i))tist. She is the Mater 
Dolorosa ; the arrows have entered into her soul. Over 
the whole composition, which is a simple group of half- 
figures, calmness dwells ; but through it there breaks 
a chastened meditative sonow. That sad feeling speaks 
from the holy Mother's eyes, so deep, so mysterious, so 
niagical ; it speaks from the lorely head, m camsiQgljr 
dedUning ; it speaks from the embrace with which she 
folds her infimt to her bxeaat Hie figure of the Saviour 
is instinct with the same sentiment which other artists 
have indicated accessorily, by painting the child asleep 
and dreaming upon liis cross. It is not grief or fear tliat 
dwells in those dove-like eyes, but an absorbed reflec- 
tiveness : he is heedless of the caress of his mother, and 
of the (speechless mloration with which the infant John 
gazes up at him, clasping his hands over the cross of 
leeds,^ — ^The Madonna of Foligno is the Virgin of Inter- 
cession. The scene in the lower part of the picture lias 
a landscape and distant church ; while inthefor^^round, 
the Preacher of the WildemeSB^ clad in his camel-Bkin, 
looks out upon us with calm assurance, and points to 
the yision which hoveis overhead ; an angel-child, with 
upturned &ce, is full of placid pleasure; Saint Jerome 
presents the aged priest who gave the picture to the 
church ; and opposite to these two kneels Saint Francis, 
whose pale features, ai> lie gazes up into heavt n, kindle 
with a faith, and hope, and affection, that are among the 
divinest images ever given to art by passion and imajrina- 
tion. In the sky above, sits the glorified Virgin with the 
Child. Both bend down to their worshippers ; and, in 
the beautiful countenances of both, we trace the pitying 
sympathy of their earthly nature, the majestic meekness 
of their celestialexaltation. — ^Thegrand Madonnaof Dres- 
den is of a higher strain. The curtain which, painted m 
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the picture, flanks the figures on each side, significantly 
Kiarks the subject as a mystery, a liftinj^ up of the veil 
which is supposed to hide the glory of the Queen of 
Heaven, The action has no scene, no footing on earth : 
floating among the clouds, angels and glorified saints 
adore Mother and her Son. From Uie foot of the 
picture look up two half-seen figures of lovely cherub- 
infiintSy m calm and unimpaaaoned worship. At eaeh 
side kneels a saint: on one hand a youthful female 
martyr ; on the other an aged Roman bishop. The 
beautiful maiden turns away from the splendour of the 
opening vision, to look, softly smiling, on the ancfel-chil- 
dren : the venerable priest wears his white tunic and 
gold-weaved robe ; but the triple mitre, the ensign of 
power, is laid at his feet, and the old man's gray and 
CTOwnlesB head is turned upwards motionless and adoring; 
AhoYOi from amidst a tluong of €herub*&ces shining 
through the golden beams of the dawning, issues the 
Holy Mother, besving in her arms the IHvine Child. 
Her atUtude is ineonoeiyably majestio : she treads not 
on the cloud ; it bears her forward. Her youthful head 
is loveliness ])ccome divine ; the sweet countenance is 
quietly and solemnly liappy ; trouble has touched the 
deep eyes, but left scarcely a shadow there ; and on the 
features dwell grace to men, and love to the Holy In^t, 
wlio, reposing on her bosom, looks forward with prophetic 
eyes^ too deeply eiqpressive for any childhood but that 
of dUvinity incaraate, and foreseeing agony and final 
triumph. 

THE ROMAN AUD FI.0RENTINE SCUOOXiS AND THEIii 

BBAKCH£S» 

Throughout the whole of Middle and Lower Italy, as 
well as in most provinces of the north, the character of 
art diirint^ the sixteenth century was determined by the 
influence of Michel Angelo and Rafiiielle. From all 
quarters the artists flocked to Rome and Florence, to 
study the frescoes of the Yatiesa or the cartoons of 
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Xieonardo and Buonarroti ; and the numerous works 
executed in the various towns possess no such, marked 
ehoraeter as would entitle us to distinguish any class of 
pamters in this period (except the Venetians) as beiqg 
more than pupils in the two great schools. 

The Roman school was the most deeply imbued with 

the spirit of its master, but it was also the most evanes- 
cent. For, though its artists, the immediate pupils of 
RafFaclle, having been scattered on the sack of the papal 
city in 1627, diffused its principles over the wlioie penin- 
sula, their influence did not survive themselves. 

By far the greatest of them was Giulio Pippi, com- 
monly called Giulio Romano, Raffaelle's friend, assistant, 
and &Tonrite scholar (14d2 — l64/d). During his inastex^s 
life^ in the works he executed for him, he caught with 
wonderful liveliness his spirit and tone of sentiment ; and 
his oil-paintings, in particular, are scarcely distinguish- 
able from those of the former, except by their darker and 
heavier colouring. A i ter his teacher's death, G iulio form- 
ed at Mantua a nnmerouy school ; and, with tlieir assist- 
ance, executed those works which establish his fame as 
an original inventor. He exhibited remarkable boldness 
both of design and execution, added to a versatility which 
passed with equal ease from Scripture histories to the 
Titanic legeodsi and 6om these to the most licentioos 
themes of daeakal mythology. His oil-paintings are to 
he seen in many collections ; and his great Brescoes, — ^the 
Psyche, the War of the Giants, and other fables, — have 
not yet quite mouldered from the walls of the palace of 
the Te, close to the gates of Mantua. 

Another pupil of RaflFaelle, Gianfrancesco Penni, 
named II Fattore, assisted a third, Polidoro Caldara da 
Caravaggio, in transferring Roman art to Naples ; and in 
Bologna the style was planted by Bartolommeo Ramen- 
ghi, called Bagnacavallo^ and by Innocenzio Francuoci 
da Imola. From these t wo, and from Giulio^ the Bolog^ 
nese school reoeiyed the Abate Francesco Primatioeio^ 
whose boldness of hand and versatility of genius procured 
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him wealth and ecclesiastical rank in France. Btn- 
vcnnto Tisi, named II Garofalo, whose numerous easel- 
pictures display a peculiar,butnot unjikvisingmannerism, 
settled at Ferram, but was rivalled there by a greater 
artist, Dosso Dossi, whose study of the Roman masters 
was corrected by a residence in Venice,* Perino Buo- 
naccorsi del Vaga established in Genoa another branch 
of the same school, in which his most celebrated native 
pupO was Lnca Camblaso. Into Milan, where Leonardo's 
style yet flourished, the Roman manner was introduced 
hy Gaudenzio Ferrari. 

In the mean time there were tlux?e Tuscan painters, 
w^hose spirit w^as more independent. The firet, the 
friend and instructor of RaflFaellc's youtli, was, though 
with increased breadth and boldness, still in essentials a 
follower of Leonardo. This Avas the friar Bartolomnieo 
della Porta (1469 — ^1517), whose altar-pieces are to be 
seen in Florence, where is also his majestic Saint Mark 
in the ducal gallery, a picture universally known. The 
second, Andrea Yannucchi, usually called Andrea del 
Sarto (1488 — 1580), borrowed litde or nothing from 
Bfichel Angelo, hut much from Leonardo, and, oddly 
enough, a good deal at one time from the meagre drawing 
of Albert Durer. Andrea's frescoes in Florence, especial* 
ly his Madonna del Sacco in the cloister of the Servites, 
are his most celebrated works ; and the grace and nature 
of these, with the excellent chiaroscuro of his oil-paint- 
ings, make partial amends for his want both of invention 
and of deep feeling. The third artist was the Sienese 
Giovanni Antonio Razzi, known by the name of II Sod- 
doma (1479 — 1554), a man of profligate life, who, to the 
deep twilight colouring of Leonardo, united a Teiy fine 
sense of form, and an alternate power over the expressiye 
and the graceful* His best works are the frescoes from 
the histoxy of Saint Benedict, in a court of the Tuscan 



• DossoN brst works (see Lanzi, Ferrarese School, epoch ii.), 
are in the lioyal Gallery at Dresden ; Italian schools, Nos. 16 to 22. 
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convent of Monte Oliveto Maggiore ; and otheiB decoiale 
an apartment in the Roman Farnesina. 

The imitation of Michel Angelo, however, obtained 
the predominance in Florence under the auspices of his 
two favourites, the Venetian Fra Subastiano dvl Piombo 
and Danielle Ricciarelli da Volternu Among his otlier 
earliest imitators in his native city, the most successful 
were Marcantonio Francabigio^ Bidolfo Ghirlandajo, and 
Jaoopo Caruod, called Da Fontonno. But the artist on 
whom Bnonanoti'a inqiizatioii descended with greatest 
strength, was one who appears to have been personally 
unknown to him, — the Bolognese Pellegrino de* Pelle- 
grini Tibaldi, whose frescoes at Bologna have been pro- 
nounced to exhibit, amidst grie\ ous faults, much that is 
worthy of the jj^reat Florentine himself.* 

Some portion of Michel Angeio'^ genius unquestion- 
ably shone upon those older Tuscans^ like the refraction 
of an evening twilight ; but his next followero groped 
in a darknesfl^ through which they scarcely caught a 
glimpse of his grandeur and expiesBion. At the head of 
these ekborate mannerists stood a man of various and 
lively talents^ Gioigio Vasari of Arexso, the celebrated 
biographer of the artists (1612 — 1574).t 

Saiviati and Vasari, after having established in Florw 
ence what they presumed to call the style of Michel 
Angelo, next propagated the same heresy in Rome ; but 
were there opposed by equally incompetent imitators of 
Raffaelle, the two brothers Zuccari, and the Venetii^i 
Girolamo Muziano. Before the end of the century, 
however, when Boman mannerism was abont to readi 
its height under Giuseppe Cesari, called the Gavaliere 
d*Arpino, there appeared two artist^ not unworthy pre- 
cursors of the CaraccL These were, Pederigo Baroccio of 
Urbino (1528 — 1612), and iMichel Angelo Amerighi of 

* See Faseli ; Leetiire II. 

t Among the other names in this deeiying period of Florentino 
art, the following are the chief : Francesco de' Rossi, called Sal. 
viati ; Jacopino del Conte ; Angiolo Bronzino ; Alessandro Allori, 
called BroQzino ; Santi Titi ; Beroardo Barbatelli, called Poccetti. 
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Caravaggio (1569 — 1609). The former, at one time a 
Kaffaellist, has left more evident imitations of Correggio; 
and, if his forms are inaccurate, his expression ad^om 
strong, and his rosy tints far heneath the chiaroscuio of 
hia pioiot ype, bis hest pictnm have a pleasixig giacOy and 
his oolonring a soft loxniions chann. Caravaggio, a man 
of savage temper, whoae education, hegnn at Milan, was 
terminated hy the stndy of 6iorgione*8 works at Venice, 
was one of the most ener^tic of painters. For beauty 
or snbliniity, indeed, he had neither eye nor lieart : his 
sainU and apostles are ruffians ; his madonnas are vira- 
gos from the Trastevere ; but his treatment of familiar 
and especially of revolting subjects is i^lendidly effec- 
tive, from his broad simplicity of design, and from that 
veil of deep gloom which he throws over his scenes^ 
broken only by concentrated bursts of meteoric light. 

Contemporary with Baioccio and Caravaggio were 
some Florentine artists of a mncbpnrer class than their 
immediate predecessors, but yet scarcely deserving more 
than a passing notice. The best of these were, Lodovico 
Da Cigoli, CristofEUio Allori,and Domcuico Cresti, called 
Da Passignano. 

TITIAN AND THE VENETIAN SCHOOL, 

This fascinating school possessed in the sixteenth cen- 
tnry a succession of brilliant artists, the greatest of whom 
were the five followmg : — Giorgio Barbarelli, called II 
GKorgione (1477—1511) ; TidanoYeeellio of Cadore, the 

prince of Venetian art (1477 — ^1576) ; Jacopo Robusti, 
named II Tintoretto (1612 — 1694); Jacopo da Ponte, 
called Bassano (1510 — 1592) ; and Paolo Caliari of 
Verona, known as Paul Veronese (1528 — 158fi). The 
subjects of the Venetian pictures, although portraits aro 
here more frequent than elsewhere, continue to be oftener 
sacred than secular ; but their treatment is usually such 
as fits them fi^r the walls of the palace-hall, rather than 
for the niche of the altar. 
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Giorgione and Titian, fellow-pupils under Giovanni 
Bellini, were at once the earliest and most original 
masters of the new school ; and the glory of having 
iiist brought the theory and mechankm of colouring to 
their highest excellenoe, belongs, beyond controversy, to 
the fonner. It has been questioned whether Giorgione 
was acquainted with ^e works of Leonardo Da Vind ; 
but at any rate his chiaroscuro was essentially hia own, 
and a wondeiful improyement on that of the Florentine, 
for whose melting twilight he substituted a broad, trans- 
parent, energetic mass of shade, illuminated by power- 
ful focuses of light, and enlivened by the richest tints 
and the most onchantino: reflexes. The boldness of genius 
which his colouring displayed, was equally remarkable 
in the expressiye countenances and grand draperies of 
his portraits. 

His works are among the rarest and least authentic 
cated of all Italian paintings. The best are in Venice ; 
and &r the noblest of these is the Ship bearing Saint 
Mark's body through the storm, a large composition in 

oil, which, fine in the expression of some particular 
figures, is, as a an hole, one of the most impressive pos- 
sible, &om its uncommon grandeur of light and shade.* 

Tltlan*8 earliest step was his imitation of Giorgione ; 
but before he was thirty years old he had completely 
formed that original manner of his own, oyer which he 
retained the mastery till he died in his hundredth year. 
His style is essentiBlly his own in all its changes^ — ^firom 
that timid observation of nature which made him for one 
short period a copyist of Albert Durer, down to the per- 
fected idealism which reigns in his greatest works. Its 
character, however, is determined , not by the pruminence of 
one feature, but by the harmony of many ; and it is easier 
to name the excellencies which his best pictures want 
than those they possess. His great technical merit is hia 
unequalled skiUof colouring ; through which heproducea^ 



In the School of Saint Mark. Coaiult Fteli. 
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from the nmplesi xnatorials^ effects at once the most de- 
lightMand the mostlaithfizl to natoie^effects nrhichseem 
to he horrowed from the hroad golden Bunshme^ cheerfhl, 

brilliant, and exhilarating. But this quality is not more 
characteri^atic than is that aristocratic air which inspires 
his figures, and stamps every one of liis heads as that 
of a Venetian noble. His inimitable colouring, and liis 
uobility of tone, are common to almost all his works ; and 
many of them possess other excellencies in hut a con- 
fined measure. His style of design, though often ex-* 
cellent in figoies of women and chUdien^ is seldom of 
the first Older, and in his men is often positively poor : 
his composition is much seldomer faulty; and in the 
beautifiil fragments of sceneiy which he so frequently 
introduces as backgrounds, he was the true founder of 
modem landscape-paiiitiiiLi:. Even in expression he some- 
tinics rises above his ordinary level ; and there are a few 
paintings of his which, treating ambitious subjects, leave 
as little to be desired in addition to their powerful sen- 
timent as in correction of their fine composition and fftult- 
less colouring. 

Titian's portiatte^ which made him the associate of 
the greatest princes in his time, from Charles V. down* 
wardsy are the fsdrest specimens of his genius. They 
are scattered through all the great galleries of Europe ; 
and his sacred and mythological compositions in oil ;u e 
equally common. Of these Italy possesses comparatively 
few, and of his frescoes none, if we except some insig- 
nificant wrecks at Padua. Venire contains more of Jiis 
oil-paintings than any otlier Italian city ; and the list 
includes several of his best works. The Assumption of 
the Virgin, from the church of the Frari, was one of 
his earliest efforts in his highest style.* Three of his 
pictures under one roof, the Ahel, the Ahraham, and 
David, unite his most splendid colouring with yeiy fine 
drawing of the nude figure ;t and the masteipiece of the 

* In tbe gallery of tlie Aeeademia ddle BtXLe Arti : Sala delle 

PonzioTii, "No. I, 
t in the Sacristy of the charch of La Salute* 
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artirty a woik equally adminble for coburmg, finr powow 
M expreflsion, and for the compontkm of its animatfid 
group and picturesque landscape, is the Muzder of Saint 
Peter Martyr in the forest of BarlasBina.* 

GioTgione's early death, and Titian' s watchful j eal ou sy, 
]) re vented both from formmg pupils ; but their \vorks 
ii 11 mediately beeaine tlie subjects of imitation. One of the 
hrst scholars whom the latter artist's dread of competitioii 
drove from his studio, was Jacopo Bobusti, a dyea^s son. 
The genius and energy of this imaginative yovrng mas, 
oyerooming poverty and every other obstacle^ acqniied 
for him, by a few works executed In the vigoiir of 
Ufey a &me which the defects visible In a long aeiies 
of rapidly-dashed pieces were not snffieient to dlmini^ 
Tintoretto is the most inventive and passionate, but also 
the most unequal and faulty of the pfreat Venetians. He 
wrote over the door of his mean workshop, "The design 
of Michel Angclo, ami the colouring of Titian and he 
neglected no means of improvement in either department 
of art^ by the study of antiques, of models, of anatoniy, and 
by experiments on artificial Hghts. He sacrificed grace 
to animation and energy, and oonectnesB of compost 
tion to vastness and complication ; and his rage for ex- 
periment led him to practices which, long ere now, have 
reduced most of his pictures to lamentable decay. 

Most of Tintoretto's numerous oil-paintings are still in 
Venice. None of them goes so far towards uniting the 
Venetian tints and chiaroscuro with the Krtinau design 
and power of expression, as the picture of Saint Mark's 
Miracle of the Slave.t The Feast of Cana in the 
church of the Salute, is another picture of the first order : 
and the Last Judgment,:|: a work of youth, and the 
Paradi8e^§ a production of advanced age, are similar in 

• Tn the churcli of SS. Giovnnni e Paolo. 

t From the Schoui of S. Mark ; now m the Academy , Sala d^e 
Fimxioni, No. 24. 

$ In the church of Santa ISIaria dell' Orto. 

$ In the Doge*s palace : Hail of the Great Council : on ctn^ass; 
30 Venetian feet 74. 
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their easiness of conception and the magnificence which 
belongs to parts of both* His powers^ however, aie most 
suitably estimated from a yisit to the School of San 

Ttocco, the apartments of which still contain numerous 
pictures, from the Scriptures and the legend of the saint, 
on which the ailibt spent thirty years of his life. The 
masterpiece not only of this series, but of tlie uKister, 
is the celebrated Crucifixion, whose strength of tragic 
expression, and tremendous chiaroscuro^ compel us to 
forget all its perplezitj of composition and all its faults 
in taste and costume. 

Although all the other Venetian painters formed 

themselves on the works of the three great masters, yet 
two more, Paolo Veronese and Bassano, possessed far 
too much orifjinalitv to be set down as mere imitators. 
When Paolo, neo^leoted at home, emigrated to Venice, 
Titian and Tintoretto became bis models ; but he soon 
aimed successfully at lonning on their elements a style 
of his own, marked by yet richer omamenty by a bold 
and rapid handling, and a peculiar transparency in the 
lights of thedrapeiy ; while the spirit of his pieoei^ if it 
he seldom lofty or solemn, has a peculiar livelhiesB which 
almost reaches the comic. His figures^ in allegorical 
groups or biblical histories, are always alike and always 
Venetians of his own age :— his; Europa coquets with the 
transfonned Jupiter ; his Pharaoh's daughter, a lady of 
&shion attended by waitincf-maids, black dwarfs, and 
Swiss guards, leaves her carriage to saunter indolently 
on the river's banks ; his celebrated suppers of Cana, of 
Matthew, and of Simon, are immense collections of spirit- 
ed historical portnuts.* Bassano's deep and de%htful 
colouring would of itself be insufficient to maintain a 
reputation, which is not supported by power of inven- 
tion, expression, or drawing, and is degraded by mono- 
tony and mannerism. But this artist is remarkable for 

• Of Paolo's four ** Suppers," the most celebrated, tli« Supper 
of Cana, 32^ feet by 23h, and coTitainin^ about ISO figures, au, 
Hncc 1797, beeain tb« Louvre {^q, li5i). 

YOU lU Z 
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haviDg introduced into Italian painting* that very same 
mode of treatment, familiar or even viili;;ir, which had 
once intruded into i-lorence, aiid afterwards found ltd 
perfection in the Netherlands. He delighted especially 
in painting animals, figures in a bending attitude^ axki 
household furniture ; and his &Touiite subject waa the 
Adoiation of the Shephefds. 

If it were necenazy to enmnezaAe all the VeneiiaiiB 
of the sixteenth century who have left eseellent pic- 
tures, the list would be a long one. A few only of the 

higher nanu s can be set down. Besides Sebastian del 
Pionilid and Giovanni da Udine, assistants respectively 
of Miciiel Angelo and liaffaelle, Giorgionc had three 
very successful imitators of greater original talent. 
These were, Francesco Torbido, sumamed II Moro^ Ja- 
copo Palma the elder (Palma Vecchio), and GioyBmd 
Antonio Licioio^ called Da Pordenone. Titian's most 
celebrated followers were, — ^Bonifazio, whose works aie 
often mistaken for his,— Andrea Schiavone,-<-and[ a 
greater artist than either, Paris Bordone, who derived 
much also from the study of Giorgione's works. Bas- 
sanu's style was adopted by several members of his own 
family ; and among Paolo's imitators the best was his 
son Qurlo, commonly called Carletto. 

OORBEOOIO. 

Hl-vouched traditions represent the life of this most 
poetical artist as having been spent in poverty, and closed 
amidst the agonies of a broken heart. But though we 
know Yery few authentic details of his histoiy, it is at 
least certain that he nerer receiyed patronage so Incra- 
tive as that which made Titian a Spanish grandee. We 
arc left in doubt whence he derived liis earliest know- 
ledge of the art of his times, and we cannot trace him 
farther back tlian to the scliool of Mantegna^s follow- 
ers at Mantua. His broadness of manner, and his 
Reaming in sacred costume as well as in composition, 
would seem to indicate a partial acquaintance at least 
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with the works of the Roman masters : but, though 
the point is doubtfn], it is highly improbable that he 
ever saw Rome. With snatches of imperfect instruc- 
tion and fits of cold encouragement, his warm and lucid 
genius formed for itself a style the most original and 
delightltiL The roling idea of his mind was iuumonj : 
to its attainment mry other principle of art became 
snliaervient ; and the effect whidi his mode of treatment 
produces is perfectly maglcaL Wm figures float in a 
sunset atniospliere, through whose warm translucency 
the weakest or most ordinary forms gleam with borrowed 
loveliness ; — ^his lines, studiously modelled on that union 
of convex with concave curves, which has been fancifully 
pronounced to contain the principle of beauty, never break 
abmptly through the Telling medium which encompasses 
them ; — and his expression in his highest woxks is either 
that of celestial happiness or that of softened sonow. 

Of Correggio's genuine works^ Italy has lost nearly 
all the hest^ and duplicates or copies are as common as 
in the case of the other great artists. One of his earliest 
undoubted specimens is his votive picture called the Saint 
Anthony,* which exhibits a stifthess much like that of 
the preceding century, and was painted in 1512, when lie 
was eighteen years old. A very few other examples lead 
us on to his grandest style, as exhibited in several pieces 
of uncertain date, which now adorn the same room 
with the Saint Anthony.t Our own country posssflses 
several fiist-rate works of this artist^ one of which, the 
Eooe Homo, is most admirable, both fi»r the master's 
peculiar characteristics^ and £or its deep and melting 
patho8.J His Weddings of Saint Catherine, extant in 



• In the Royal Gallery of Dresden ; Italian Master?. Xo. 501. 

t Dresden Gallervt Italian Mn«tpr«? (Hall of Raffaelle) ; thf* Saint 
George, ISo. iM) ; the Saint Sebastian, I<io. 502 ; the Physician, 
^o. 503 ; the MediUting Magdalen, No. 504. 

I In the British Natioral GaUei^ whieh also lias bit Mercury 
teaching Cupid to reid in presence of Venns ; his Christ prayinjr ia 
the Garden (or a copy, a duplicate heing in the gallery of the Duke 
of Weill no-ton) ; and the companion of this latter picture, a Holy 
Family, in which the Virgin is occupied in dressing the infant. 
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Beyeral repetitions, and in at least two essentially difierent 

forms, are equally fine, especially that of the Louvre,* 
To the year 1527 belongs the completiort of his renown- 
ed Notte, which represents tlie ^■ativity of <.>iir Sa^ i- .ur 
watched by the shepherds, and illuniinated by tlie iaiiitly 
breaking dawn in the distance and by the glory of the 
Holy Child in the centre of the piece. t The year 1530 
pxoduced for Charles besides the Danac now lost, 
those two voluptuous compositions^ the Leda and the 
lo, the latter of which is the most poetically rich 
of all the masters works.^ To nearly the same date 
with these last pieces belong two oil-pictures which are 
still in rarina, the Madonna della Scodella, and the cele- 
brated Saint Jerome. § In the latter, cherubs present to 
the Infant and his iMutlier the learned Saint with his 
translation of the Scriptures ; and the Magdalen, one of 
the tenderest and loveliest creations of axi, kneels and 
kisses the Saviour's feet. 

Parma likewise possesses Correggio's most extensiye 
and distingfolshedworks^ his only Burmingftea^ The 
earliest of these^ whose genuineness however has been 
severely questioned, covers the walls of a diamber In a 
building once a nunnery of S. Paul, and represents my- 
thologiral subjeets. The two g reater works are, — the As- 
cension of Christ in the cupula of San Giovanni, — and the 
Assujiiption of the Virgin in that of the Cathedral, One 
must study these remarkable monuments before forming 
any adequate notion either of the master's mechanical 
skill, especially in foreshortening on the ceiling (an 
experiment which he was the first to try), or of thd 
fl^sthetical efiect which he is capable of producing. 



* In the Royal Gallery at Kaplet, Capid* Opera, No. 31 ; and in 

iho Louvre, No. 9;j3. 

t Dreaden Gallerv, No. 505. 

X Tke Leda, in the Royal Gallery nt li( rlin, Part I. No. Iu7 ; 
the lo, much injured, in the same cuiiecuuu, ISu. 10^ a duplicate 
or copy at Vienna. 

§ In the Gallerv of the Accademia di Belle Artl> Ilo.2, and No. 1 ; 
a noted copy of No. 1» in tbo Stafford Gallorf . 
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Among the followers of Correggio in his own century, 
it is enough to name Francesco Mazzuoli, surnaiuLil 11 
Parmigianino (1504 — 1540). This artist founded, on tho 
onion of the Roman manner with that of his f^reat model, 
a style of his own, full of force, grace, and riclmess. Hia 
boldness of drawing sometimes produces exaggeration 
and grimaccy and his graoefulnefls is often afifectation ; 
but few of bis pieces want xedeeming points^ and some 
of his best are masterpieces of a very high order* His 
fresco of Moees breaking the Tables^ in ibe Steocata at 
Pannay is grand, thoogb somewhat extravagant; bis 
easel-painting of the Santa Maigherita was one of the 
&Tourite stndies of the Garaoci and bis Dream of 
Saint Jerome, magnificently conceived and splendidly 
coloured, in lar superior to either.t 

SCULPTURE. 

The liistory of modern Italian sculpture is a subject 
over wiiicli one feels hut little desire to linger, upon 
quitting the delightful field of Italian painting* Till we 
reach our own time and that immediately preceding it, 
w c h a ve the mortification of seeing, one after an o th or, men 
of high genins engaged in the attempt to establish art on 
a £)oting disowned by natoie. The most richly-endowed 
minds which cultivi^ed scnlptare during the last three 
centuries^ those of MDlchel Angelo and Bernini^ were 
precisely those that did the greatest injury. 

HIOHBL AKGELO. 

The character of this great man's sculpture was as 
vast, as biroiig, as eagerly bent on tiie exhibition of 
science and the representation of violent action, as were 
his wonderful paintings ; but the plastic art was still 
less fitted than the pictorial, for being guided by tliese 
principles uncontrolled. Though he adored the antiques 
for their anatomy, he was blind to their beauty and 



* Pinacoteca di Bulogna, No. 116 ; Catalogue 1829. 
t In the Britiih N«tMiial GaUny. 
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xepose: his own ideal was a ruder ciie^ which iieiibeif bis 
skill nor that of any other was qualified folly to express; 
and yet his vigour and feeling do in a few instances over- 
come all material obstacles, leading him to the very verge 

of snhlimity, and not far from the true path of art. 

ilia purest works are those of his youth, executed 
while his imagination was still filled by the Grecian 
statues, whicli, with Ghirlandajo's other pupils^ he had 
studied in the gardens of the MedicL There is much 
antique calmneas in the fighting groups on the Bas-relief 
whieh^ preserved hy the Bnonanoti family in Florenoe^ 
is the earliest of his known specimens ; ai^ his Baoebus 
with the young Faun in theUfizj, an effort of his twenty- 
fourth year, possessing indifferent and somewhat inaccu- 
rate forms, approaches, in its softly "ivaving" lines and 
gentleness of expression, nearer to the Greek than any 
other work of its author. The Pieta of S. Peters is 
characterized, especially in the figure of the Mother, by 
much of the same temper, which is not lost even in the 
colossal David of the Florentine Piazza del Granduca* 
In the unfinished group of the Viigin and Child, in 
the chapel of the Depositi of San Lorenzo at Florence^ 
the hold forms of the infiint are Herculean, and in the 
master^s strongest style ; but the mother is simple, and 
not quite unlike the milder spirit of his youth. In 
the group of the Palazzo Vecchio, called " Victory,** 
in wliich a vouuer man with strained exertion forces 
down an aged one, Buonarroti's unfortunate ambition of 
display and strength is shown more characteristically 
than in any of his other works. The Christ hearii^ hia 
CrosB| in the Roman church of the Minerva, strong, 
correct, learned in its fonns^and in its expression ordinary 
even to meanness, is an equally striking proof with the 
Judge of the Sistine chapel, how alien the artist's mind 
was to the contemplation of laild divinity. 

His genius had freer scope in the three greatest of his 
works : the Monument of Pope Julius II., and the 
Tombs of Julian and Lorenzo de' MedicL The first of 
these, piamied by the old priest himself with his charac- 
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texistic boldness and magnificence^ but cartailed in its 
execution by tbe panimony of bis heirs, furnished occu- 
pation to the <artist, at intervals, during many years. 
Statues merely blocked out, which wore intendeti to be- 
long to it, are now in the gardens of the Pitti Palace; 
two slaves are in the Louvre; the mnainder oi the mo- 
numenty being the only part that was tinished by the 
master, consists of the celebrated sitting figure of Moses, 
in the Roman chuich of San Pietro in Vincoli . The law. 
giver of the Hebrewsi amassy figaie in barbaric costame^ 
with tangled goat-like hair and beaid, and bonis like 
Ammon or Bacchus, rests one arm on tiie tables of the 
law, looking forward with an air of silent and gloomy 
menace. The strength of the work is unquestionable ; its 
value as being, with the Victory, the most characteristic 
of its author's works, is cqiiany clear; its sul)limity ad- 
mits of greater doubt. The tombs of the two Medici,* 
finished earlier than the Moses, are works of a far higher 
and purer strain ; being really the finest that Michel An. 
gelo ever produced. Upon each of the two sarcophagi 
rests a sittiiig figure In armour, the likeness of the dead 
man who reposes within. On each side of Lorenzo is a 
reclining statue, the one representing Twilight, the other 
Dawn ; and Juiiairs tomb is in like manner flanked by 
therecnnilK nt figures of Night and Day. The statue of 
Lorenzo is a line and simple portrait : that of Julian has 
scarcely ever been surpassed for its air ot" dignilicd and 
thoughtful repose. The Dawn is a majestic iemale ; the 
Twil iglit is a grand male figure, looking down. The Day 
is unfinished, but fine,— « bold male form ; the Night is 
a drooping, Numbering, sad-looking female. 

MINOR SCULPTORS. 

The other names of the century aro mere satellites to 
that of Michel Angelo. A few artists, his contenipo- 
xaries or seniors, resisted for a while the intluence of his 



* Botb in tbe Cappella de* Deposit! of San Loretito, in Flor«nce« 
ThMe two prinisM vtm grandsons of Um great Lorenso. 
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example, which^ however^ soon ^ctended to all tb« 

younger nivn. Among the adherents of the older style, 
the best was Andrea Contucci, called Da San so vino, a 
scholar of Antonio Pollajuolo. His workb, wliich were 
numerous not only in Italy but in Portugal, have much 
of the ancient chastity and simplicity* His group 
tlie Baptism of Christy on the principal gate of the Flor- 
entine Baptisteiy^ has great purity of form and nobllitjr 
of ei^resBbn ; and there is infinite sinipUcit^ with mn^ 
feeli^ in the group of the Virgin, Child, and Saint Anna, 
in Sant' Agostino in Rome. His most extensive under- 
taking was the sciil])ture which waste adorn the exterior 
of the Holy llcaisi' iu tlie great chureh at Loreto, tliough 
he hiinsdf fmibhed only one compartment in Ijms- relief, 
figuring tlic Annunciation. Francesco Rustici, an ardent 
student of the works of I^eonardo Da Vinci, likewise 
kept aloof from the prevailing fashion ; but, neglected 
by his Florentine countrymen, he emigrated and died 
in France. Almost his only works in Italy are bronzes 
on a gate of the Florentine Baptistery, being figures of 
a Pharisee, a Levite, and the Baptist, three of the best 
statues of the age, and possessing great ease with much 
dignity. He was the master of Baccio I-i^ri(linelli, whose 
performances force themselves into notice by their im- 
posing masses and the boldness of their invention, but 
want almost ail other merits» The most prominent 
works of this envious and presuming Florentine are in his 
native city. Of the xemaining Tuscans in the early part 
of the century, it is enough to name Baccio da Monte* 
lupo, Benedetto da BoTcassano, and Pieiio Torrigiano, 
the sculptor of the monumoit of Henry VII. in West* 
minster Abbey. 

Among the best of Michel Angelo's d uscan scholars 
were FraMontorsoli andRaffaelledaMontelupo : his style 
influenced Niccolo, called II Tril)olo, and Giovanni dall* 
Opera ; and his anatomical display, with a mixture of the 
recent affectation of grace, made up the character of the 
works executed by the goldsmith Benvenuto Cellmi. 
This man, however, is now less celebrated for fua skilfid 
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inrorks of art than for his antobiognphy, 00 amusingly 

descriptive of the fierce nature of the man, and of the 
agitiitioHs wliicli distracted society throughout his age# 
To the latter part of the century, but not to the school of 
Michel Angelo, belongs Bartoluiiimeo Amiiiaiiuto, best 
knoTvnri as an architect, of whose colossal statues tiie i?lo- 
rentine l^iazza still possesses one. 

In Yenicey Buonarroti's example fonned the style of 
Jacopo Tattiy called the younger Sansovino. His best 
acnlptures are the baa-reliefii of the Burial and Resur- 
rection of the Saviour, in a door of the Boge'a palace ; 
and another at F^ua, representing Saint Anthony le- 
atoring a drowned girl to life. Among the Lombardfl^ 
by &r the most distinguished was Gngliehno della Porta, 
Buonarroti's pupil, whose tomb of Paul III., in the tri- 
bune of S. Peters, is not unwurtiiy of kU maater either 
for its merits or its defects. 

But the vicioua tendencies of art were in no instance 
so strikingly displayed as in the trrcatest sculjitor, after 
Michel Angelo, whom the century produced. This was a 
Fleming, cabled by the ItaliansGiovanni Bologna(152^^ 
1608), who came into their conntiy while a youth, and 
spent most of his days at Florenoe, forming himself on 
Bnonanoti's manner in itaezaggeiateddii^lay of science^ 
but incorporatmg with it an affected grace, entitling him 
to be considered the founder of that style which ruled 
the two succeeding centuries. Frequent excellence 
of composition, and general liveliness of expression, 
were iiLsufiicient to make amends for the faults of this 
new school ; and the universal facility of hand made 
matters only worse, by increasing, especially in Tuscany, 
the inclination to uniformity and mannerism. But the 
animation of Giovanni's best works is delightful. His 
crucifixes and other small bronzes and marbles were 
numerous ; and among his fountains the most celebrated 
is that with the standing Neptune in the great square of 
Bologna. His genius ia most &Tourably estimated from 
the yivacity and grace of his small bronze^ the Flying 
Mercury in the Ufizj, and from the beauty of form, the 
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energy and expression, of his group called the Sabine 
Rape in the Loggia Lanzi. The square which con- 
tains the latter lias also the artist's excellent eq^aestiiaa 
figure of Cosmo I. 

To about the year 1598 belongs the exquisitely grace- 
ful and touching statue of Saint Cecilia, in the church 
dedicated to her in the Trastcvere of Rome* It ia the 
youthful work of Stefimo Mademo^a Bcnlptor otherwise 
obscure. The supposed body of tiie martyr had just 
been diseoyered in its sarcophagus, lying upon its fyce in 
the attitude in which the statue lies ; and the purity of 
design in Stefano's work Iiiis been attributed to the im- 
piession wrought on him by the sight of the holy relics. 

ARCHITECTURE. 
To all criticisms on this branch of modem art, one 
observation should, in fairness, be prefixed. No countty 
in Europe possesses so many fine architectural monu- 
ments as those which have adorned Italy since the end of 
the fifteenth century. The Roman church and state, 
amidst all their vicissitudes, have proved steady though 
often undisccrning^ patrons to this pursuit ; and the erec- 
tion of Saint Peters was an undertaking unparalleled 
in Europe. Tus<*any and Lombardy have done much, 
even under the pressure of the new relations in which 
modem politics have placed them ; and the kingdoms 
of Naples and Piedmont have also been enriched hy 
many splendid buildrngs^ Venice and Grenoa continued, 
long after the close of the middle ages, to cherish axchi* 
teeture with remarkable liberality and taste. 

The architectural history of t]iis illustrious age may 
be best commenced with Rome, where the art, under 
the Popes Julius and Leo, forms a link between its 
own time and the past. The character of the style 
which Bramante and others had brought with them 
from florencCi was^ in its details, derived with consid- 
erable accuracy firom the ancient Romas, not from the 
Greek, which was neither studied nor known. In ita 
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composition likewise, the new Florentine manner, espe- 
cially in its churches, mfiy be regarded as essentially 
formed on the classical Roman. Alterations, however, 
were required to answer the new purposes of the art ; 
and the invention of those changes was the great pro- 
blem, which the masters of the early part of the six* 
teenth century in Borne were able to solve only in part. 
A little later, the members of the Palladian school, in 
the north of Italy, were considered to have found the 
complete solution, in the formation of a style continuing 
to borrow all its elements from the old Ruinaii, and ad- 
hering with purity to the details, but yet in its coiii]j« si- 
tion deviating from several of the classical principles, 
aiming at elegance rather than sublimity, and at con- 
venience of arrangement rather than breadth of design. 

Bramante and Peruzsi were beyond doubt the best 
architects in the early part of their centmy. The former, 
whose real name was Francesco Laszari (1444-^1514), 
worked chiefly in Rome, where several of his build- 
ings still exist. The finest of his palaces is that of the 
Cancelleria. Its princijial front, composed of a plain 
basement, snppo i t iiig two successive stories, in each of 
which, between the rectangular windows, are coupled 
pilasters on pedestals, is simple and broad in its lines, 
and its general eifeet is very pleasing. The Palazzo 
Giiaud, now Torlonia, in the Boigo Nuovo, is in the 
same style ; and the beautiful little temple on the height 
at San Pietoro in Montorio, is, with some faults, one of the 
best designed of all modem lulaptatioiis from the antique. 
Baldassare Peruzziof Volterra (1481 — 1536), has left no 
works whose extent is worthy of his genius ; but his two 
best edifices, both of them ia Rome, are ( (jual. perhaps 
superior, to Bramante's. His palace, or rather garden- 
house, called the Famesina, is a building of excellent 
arrangement and proportions^ and well harmonizing in 
chsracter with its purpose as a vUla. His Palazzo Mas» 
simi had both its oval shape and its narrow limits de- 
termined by the ground upon which it is built ; but 
the effect of its Doric is finely massive ; its fefado is 
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peculiar in placing* the columns and entablature in the 
Laiiiincnt, witli -i plain face above ; and the iiitertuil 
court, with its vaulted colonnade, is very btautUul. 

Amoni? the other architects «)t Ruuie in Bramante's 
time, or soon after it, we find tiie iiames of Giulio Ro- 
mano (whose chief works, however, were at Mautua), 
Baftaelie^ and Michel Angelo. Haffaellc's feeling for the 
antique engaged him actiyelj in planning and recom- 
mending architectural improTements in the city ; but 
the few buildings actually erected from his designs^ 
though chaste and well proportbned^ are not worthy of 
his &ine in painting. The best ascertained of them are 
these i—the''Pakxxo Stoppani, near Sent' Andrea della 
Valle; a jdeasure-house in the garden of the Famesina ; 
and a chapel in Saiita J\Iai ia del Popolo. Michel An- 
gelo's undertakings in ar( liiteoture, ^vhich he did not 
study [)r()fossi< tualJ y till liib fortieth year, were of a more 
ainbitiMU^ cast, and exercised, like all that he did, a 
powerful influence ; although it cannot be said that hie 
style was either chaste or beautiful, and in no instance 
can it be called even grand, except in his noble plan for 
S. Peters. In Florence he executed the Laurentian 
Library, and the New Sacrisiy or Sepulchral Chapel of 
San Lorenzo. His best monument, the church of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, among the Batiis of Diodetian, has 
been disfigured by modern alterations ; and some clianges 
have been made on liis most conspicuous work, the ♦ 
buildings in the square of the Capitol. To this cele- 
brated ^oup of edifices, we ascend by a flight of steps 
sunnounted by a stoin' balustrade : in front stands the 
Palaee of the Senator, a structure wanting decick il cha- 
racter, but on the whole well arranged, and receiving 
some importance from its double projecting staircase^ 
and its belfry, which was added after the great man's 
death. The lateral buildings^ — the Palace of the Mu- 
seum and that of the Con8ervatori,-Hire bad in them* 
selves, heavy and ill-proportioned, particularly in their 
enomous cornices ; whOe among tiieir details we ob- 
serve windows witii broken circular pediments, over- 
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loaded with scrolls and other ornaments, in a style 
which but too soon fonnd imitators every where, and 
of hi 'h the defonuity does not heloug wholly to Buo- 
narroti. 

His contemporary aijd rival in architecture, Antonio 
Pioconiy who adopted the name of his maternal uncles, 
two older architects named SangaUO| executed, till 
1546, fortifications in various provinceB of Italy. His 
gieatest work in dvil architecture was the Earnese 
Palace in Borne, of which the principal front only and 
the two sides (excepting the huge cornice, which is 
Buonarroti's), now exhibit his design. The size is im- 
mense, and the aspect of the building solid and magnifi- 
cent, with no glaring want of simplicity. But Sangallo's 
chuich of the Madonna of Loreto, in Trajan's forum, 
exhibits a style of broken lines and overcharged or- 
nament, even more faulty tiian Buonarroti's Capitol, 
Giacomo Barozzi, called Vignola (1 507 — 1573), was the 
hest of the Roman architects in the latter part of this 
ceniniy. He was a profound student of the claasical 
monmnents; but his own style partakes leas of the 
mmplicity proper to the early artists of the eentury^ 
than of the ornamental richness which dbtinguished Ids 
contemporary Palladio in the north. In Rome his most 
successful works are, the pleasing chapel of Sant' Andrea 
di Ponte iVIollc, and the adjoining mansion, now deserted 
and ruinous, called the Villa di Papa Giulio ; but his 
most picturesque edifice was tlie fortified Palace of 
Capraiola, on a rocky bill surrounded by defiles, near 
Ronciglione, about thirty miles from the city. Barto- 
lommeo Ammanato, the sculptor, besides his beautiful 
Bridge of the Trinity and the inner court of the Pitti 
Palace, both at Florence, has left us in Rome the ex- 
cellent building of the Palazzo Ruspoli on the Coiso. 
In Domenico Fontana, who^ Teiy late in the centuiy, 
designed the aqueducts^ the Lateraa Palace, and the hack 
elevation of the Latenm Church, we see the taste for 
clumsy proportions and overloaded ornament already 
carried to extravagance, although the general arrange- 
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mentis are still good and jndicious. At Naples Fontana 
execnted the exteiuire Boyal Palace, The Romaii 
buildings of his fzeqnent ooadjator, Giaeomo deUa Poii% 
a Milanese^ are mnoli in the same taste wltii his own. 

In passing to the noi tli, we find at Florence tiie archi- 
tecture of the ])ainter Vasari, whose principal work 
there is the range of the Ufizj ; and a better arti^ty 
Pellegrino Tibaldi, erected various buildlDgs at Bologna, 
Genoa, and Milan. Genoa, however, owed not only Its 
improved harbour, but most of its finest stmctuie^ to a 
PenigiaDy Galeaaso AlessL Verona was the birthplace 
of the fionous Michele Sanmicheli, to whom the Italians 
attribute the invention of the modem system of forti- 
fication. His native town, besides some parts of its 
defences, received from him two or three < hapeitj, five 
palaces, and two gates, whose beauty is liighly cele- 
brated. The merit of importing the modem archi- 
tecture from the south into the Venetian provinces, is 
shared with him by an architect of weaker powers and 
less severe taste, Jacopo Sansovino, already noticed as a 
sculptor. He Is best known In Venice, which abotuids 
with his works, deformed however in many mstanoes 
by later alterations. His most conspicuous buildings in 
that city are, the Zectea or Mint, and another once occu- 
pied as tlie Library of S. Mark^ thoHgh now called the 
Palazzo Reale. 

But tlie most widely known of all modem names in 
architecture, is that of Andrea Palladio of Viccnza (1518 
—1680). He did not stand alone, either in his wient 
study of Vitru vius and of the ruins of Bome, or In his at* 
tempt to unite the elements of the antique Roman Into a 
whole, which should be adapted to modem convenience 
by itb facility of subdivision, and to modem taste by its 
richness of ornament ; but he was quite uuappruachctl m 
that delicacy of feeling and soiii iety of judgment, which 
he added to his learning and invention. The best qua- 
lities in his style are, his sense of proportion, and his 
fine adaptation of parts to their proper use. His outlines 
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are fofcible, and in their principal direction seldom 
broken, his pediments never ; he is rarely chargeable 
with excess of ornament, but sometimes with iinpleas- 
ing attempts at variety, such as his frequent addition of 
pedestals to his columns, and his inti odiiction of shafts 
having ditierent lenfi^tlis on the same biiso. Tie uses all 
the five lioman orders, but most frequently the Ionic. 

The most detailed description of Palladio*s edifices 
would fail altogether to convey the pleasure which their 
elegance affords to the eye. They ate chiefly in the 
Venetian territories^ where most towns boost of possess- 
ing some work of his ; and his native Vicenxa is the best 
place for studying his palaces^ as Venice is for the arehi* 
tectore of his chnrches. Among his Vicentine man- 
rnons, the most celebrated is the Rotonda of the Capri 
family, a villa on a beautiful liill, liuilt in a square form 
with a portico on each side, and deriving its name from 
the circular saloon which fonns its centre. The Olym- 
pic Theatre of Vicenza, a wooden erection in decay, is 
ingenious rather tlian beautiful. His eccleaiasticaL 
edifices have much less variety tlian his palaces : eveiy 
specimen is brother to its neighbour, and most of them 
are chaste as well as beautiful.* His churches in 
Venice are numerous ; but it is enough to name three : 
<^-San Francesco della Vigna» — San Giorgio IMtaggiorc, 
whose lofty front is finer than the interior,— and the 
Redentore, in which the exterior, one of his best de- 
signs, is equalled liy the simple disposition of the nave. 

The i-aliadian style was one which could scarcely be 
trusted in any hands but the master's own. Abroad, 
he found a few excellent disciples ; his own country 
gave him hardly any ; and in the north of Italy, his 

• *' AH Palladio's churclics have one f^nnpril di'^positif)!! in front, 
— a pediment in the centre, supported on half columns, and a slopmff 
roof on each tide, resting on a smaller on^r, whiise boriiontu 
cornice is eootintted more or less perfectly in the intervals between 
the larger columns. The effect is always in some degree as if a 
p^rpat pediment over the smaller order had been cut away for the 
purpose of introducing the larger."— Woods' Letters of &u Archi- 
tect, vol 1. p. 272. 
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jonioiB in {he same centmy could not even compels 
with their contemporaries in Rome, unless Yincenzo 

Scamozzi of Vicenza can be named as an exception. 
In Venice tin's architect built the I'rocuratic Nuove, 
the arcades of which, composing the south side of the 
Piazza of S. IVIai k, are pleasing and correct, thoufrh a 
little meagre ; and liis best church is that of San Niccolo 
de' Tolentini, in the same city, of which the interior is 
well-propoiiionedy and the front portico extremely classi- 
cal, excepting the perforated tympanum of thepediment* 
One other Venetian architect would not deserve eapecial 
notice, but for the historical and poetical interest which 
belongs to some of his works. This is GioTunni da 
Ponte, who, diortly before the end of thecentury^ built 
the oddly picturesque Bridge of the Rialto, and the ill- 
omened Bridge of Sighs, together with the handsome 
range of the New Prisons, w iiich the fatal arch joins to 
the doge's palace. 
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CHAPTER UL 

Italian Literature in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 

Centuries. 

The Seventeenth Century : — The Drama — Establishment of 
the Opera — Comedy — Pastorals — Tlie Improvised Comedy^ — 
Its Characters — Epic Poetry — The Ailoiie of Marini — Lyrical 
Poetry — The Odes of Chiabrera — The Odes and Sonnets of 
Filicaja^Other Lyrists — TheBacco of Redi — Burlesque Epie$ 
— Tassoni and Others — « Prm LiieraiurB — Boeealmi — Ort- 
vinm--S«ipi--Dftvila^Setoic«~Ga]i]eo— Other Namei. Tss 
BioHTSXiiTH Cimtuat: — Fhyncal Samce—CvnUHo — Scarpa 
^Galfaoi — ^Volta — iVoM Lto'aftcrtf— MuratorU-Maffeip-Gian- 
none — Denhia — TiraboscfaU-Lanzi — ^Minor Writers — Miacei* 
kmeous Poetry— Th* Rteeiardetto— Fmgoni — Pigiiotti_Cesa- 
rotti — Parini's Odes and Satire — Varano*s Visions — The Opera 
—Mcta^tasio's Works — The Coiiitc2)rama—Goldoni*s Comedies 
— Gozzi's Dramatic Fairy. Tales— Albergati — Federici-^ The 
Traffic Z>raiiia— Alfieri's History and Character — His Works— 
Political Science — Retrospect — Beginnings of Political Economy 
in Italy — Political Philosophers in the FiiT"htepnth Century — . 
Vice's Philosophy of History — Pagano's Writings and Death — 
Genovesi's [.ectures on Political Economy — Galiani's Dia- 
logues on the Corn-Laws — Verri's Meditations on Political 
Economy— Bcccaria on Criminal Law and Political iiconomy — 
Filangieri's Science of Legislation* 

The Seventeenth Century, 

It has been said respecting this age in Italy, B&verdy 
but not quite tnily^ that it cannot boast of any literary 
event which happened in it, except the fonnation of the 
opera. We have seen the first feeble steps of the nrasical 
drama in the end of the preceding era ; and the subject 
is one which does not call for farther details, 

VOU II. 2 A 
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The drama in its other branehee was cultivated by a 

host of writers, whose numbers rivalled, if i\u y did 
not surpass, thuse of the sixteeuth century ; Ijiit their 
works have, almost without exception, falku into 
deserved neglect.* The serious diaina turned back to 
those religious subjects which liad t iiiiilnyed it in the con- 
vents of the middle ages ; and the Scripture and the 
Golden Legend furnished a multitude of plays, among 
which the *^ Adamo " of the Florentine actor Andreini 
is interesting to English readers, because it has been 
flud that Milton, having seen or read it daring his travels 
in Italy, took from it hints for the Faxsadise Lost.f 
Comedy at tot displayed some invention, especially in 
a few pieces written by the well-known natoralist Gio- 
vanni Battista Porta; but it emerged from imitation 
of the Latin comedy only to fall into copies and trans- 
lations from the Spanish. The pastoral dramas were 
numerous ; and the best of them, " La Tanzia," com jwsed 
by Michel Angel o Buonarroti, a nephew of the great 
sculptor, still preserves its place as one of the Tuscan 
dassiGS. It owes, however, much of its charm to certain 
moe peculiarities of idiom, for whose appreciation foreign 
ears possess no sense* 

The most curious dramatic event of this century was 
the perfecting of those improvised pieces^ almost ezdu- 
•flively peculiar to the Italian stage, and called Gommedie 
dell' Arte, in which the author did little more than sketch 
the outline, leaving the dialogue to be filled up by the 
dexterity of the performers. Such exhibitions were older 
than tlie written comedy ; indeed the antiquaries endea^ 
vour to trace them to the mimes of the ancient Romans ; 
but they did not till now reach their full development, 

• Riccoboni (Histoire du Theatre Italien, 1727) li;is collected 
lists extending from 1500 to itioO. His number of dramatists is 
about 450; being 140 tragic, and 310 eomie. The nmnber of pieces, 
without reckoning the old mysteries and moralitia*, nor any of the 
pastoral dramas, is about 795, of which 235 are tragedies, and bSO 
comedies. 

t See Ginguene (continuation, by Salfi), tome xii. ; and 
Walker's Essay on Italian Tragedy. 
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111 all of them weie found the same leading penonages, 
whose Tarieties in diflfexent pionnces weie changes in 
name lather than in nature. These charaoten were 

lepresentcd by masked actors, wearing dresses appro- 
priated by fixed custom to each, and speaking the seve- 
ral local dialects. When the group was complete, its 
members were four in number ; — the Pantalone, a 
good-natured, garrulous, Venetian merchant, who wag 
usually father to one of the lovers in the piece ; the 
Doctor, who was the other father, and, in his solemn 
pedanUy as well as his scmps of bad Latin interspeised 
through his Bolognese jargon, parodied the legal sages 
of the great nniyenit j ;«-*the Arleoohino^ a blnnderis^g 
Beigamasqneseryant^the Irishman of the play and the 
Capitano Spavent^^ or Captain Panic, a oomiidly Span* 
ish bnlly, through whose ndienlons Neapolitan dialect 
and the sufierings to which he was mercilessly exposed^ 
the Italians vented their hatred for their foreign iiisk- 
masters. Additional personages which figured in some 
provinces along with the Arlecchino,and in others instead 
of hmi, were either doubles of his character or contrasts 
to it. Such were the Apuiian Puicinella in Naples, 
the Neapolitan Trufialdino in Venice, Giangurgolo and 
CJoriellOi Calabrian clowns; Brighella, a Ferrarese or 
Milanese, Beltramo, a Milanese, and Tartaglia, a stuttei^ 
ii^ aunpleton* The waiting-maids, Arleochino's sisters 
or mistresses^ were Colombina, Smeialdina, or Spiletta; 
all of whom talked good Italian, as did the Amorosi or 
loYcn^ who completed the dramatis pexsons. 

The favourite poet of the age wiis the Neapolitan 
Giambattista, Marini (1569 — lG2o), whose chief work, 
the Adonc, is in every respect a cliaracteristic specimen 
of literature in his time. It is a narrative poem, detail- 
ing tlie love of Venus and Adonis, and the fate of tlie 
lover. Its spirit is mythological ; its style is overloaded 
with ornament, ailected and involved to a degree that 
often makes it almost unintelligible ; and lyrical flights 
supply the place of dramatic eneigy and pothoe. Bnt 
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jet fhe abundance of unftg^ery^ And the vivid piotmos^o^ 
nesB of descriptioii, that present tiiemselves even on 
such a careless perosal as the Adonis now receive^ are 

so striking iis to inspire deep regret that cnJowm^ts like 
Marin i's should have been so wretchedly misapplied. 

Tlie lyrical poets succeeded better, and, with more or 
less of the prevalent false taste and obtrusive learning, 
several possessed genius which has placed their works in 
the rank of Italian classics. The greatest names among 
them are those of Chiabrera, Fllicaja, and Redi* 

Gabriello Chiabieia (1652*-1638) may be reckoned 
either the last poet of the sixteenth centniy, or the 
earliest of the next* That fiery temper, which in 
his youth twice stained his hands with blood, was 
tamed down by years and solitude, so far as to make 
him an acceptable courtier of the Medici, the Gon- 
zaga, the dukes of Savoy, and the anti-scientific Pope 
Urban Vlil. ; but it oi'ten finds vent in his poeti- 
cal transports^ and aids in forming that character of 
fervid, passionate inspiration, whieh is the spell that 
animates his yerse. Though his ambition attempted 
every sort of poetry, his lyrics alone have maintained 
their fame ; and among them the lofty odes which are 
classed in his works as Canzoni Eroiche," are those to 
which his readers most willincrlv turn. Most of his 
canzoni are mere occasional poems of flattery ; yet 
even in thc^se it is pleasing to see with what delight he 
seizes on themes of former national greatness (where 
these could be safely opened), to shed a halo round the 
worthless idol of his courtly worship. The mock-tour* 
naments and hall*playing of Florence recall the golden 
days of Iiorenzo; the victories of the Venetians in 
(Greece and its islands inspire pictures of a &ncied for- 
tress, in which, among the lagunes, Italian glory and 
liberty find their only shelter ;* and the sea-fights of 
the Tuscan vessels with the Turkish corsaii-s^ to which 



* Cansoni Eroiehe, No. 3 : — To Vittorio Cappello, general of 
tfao Venetiatis to the Morea; — and elsewherOi 
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he dedicates fourteen animated odes, add to patriotic re- 
collections the charm which lies in the emotion of grati- 
fied benevolence. Even through tliat mythological mist, 
in which he so often shrouds himself, there hreak fre- 
quent gleams of nature, in which we seem to look on 
life along with him, to gaze out at his side on his 
&yonrite object, the blue Mediterranean, on which the 
navies of Christendom ride, or the fishermen of his native 
Savona launch their boats from tiie rocky shore. 

yincenn>DaFi1icaja,a noble Florentine (1642—1707), 
rose at once into court-fitvour and general celebrity, 
through his six Canzoni on the siege of Vienna by the 
Turks and its deliverance by John Sobieski in 1684. He 
had composed these odes in a rural retirement, to which 
he had been led by bis contemplative and religious dis- 
position, aided by that pride which would not permit a 
man of high birth to parade his poverty among the 
crowds of the ducal city. After the poet became a place- 
man, he became a courtier also ; his works lost much 
of their bold freedom ; and his early odes, with his six 
famous Sonnets and Canzone on the wretchedness of 
Italy^ are his only works with which fi>reigner9 in gen- 
eral care to be acquainted. The grandeur of his pieces 
on the siege of Vienna* consists less in theur invention^ 
than in the profound strength of feeling which breathes 
through them, a feeling in which his yearning love 
for his country, finding a disguise in the common cause 
of Europe, is harmonized into religion by the devotional 
melancliuly of the man, and by the Christian interest 
of his theme. All the odes, although exceedingly vigor- 
ous, and sometimes highly animated, are hymns in spirit, 
aa more than one of them are likewise in form. Most 
of Filicaja's sonnets^ too^ are devotional ; but a leas con- 
templative emotion, an outpoiuing of sorrowful indig- 
nation alternating with bitter scorn, reigns in his patriotic 
sonnets and canzonet The first sonnet, a lamentation 



• Canzoni, 1-6. Opere, torn. i. p. 57-92; Fireiue, 1819. 
t Soaetti, b7-U2. Caiuooe, 21, torn. i. p. 262-274^ 
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over that "unhappy gift of beauty," which has made Italy 
for ages the victim of foreign ambition^ is known to eveiy 
one and another, in which the tone is that of indig- 
nant and prophetic reproach, is scarcely less striking.^ 
There Is great beauty as well as feelmg in some of those 
poems which take their rise from circumstances in the 
writer's history ; among which may be particularly in* 
staneed the canzone on leaving Florence for his seat at 
Figline ; that addressed to Silence ; and the picturesque 
and expressive poem iii the JJantcbtj^ue btaiiza, called The 
First Sacrifico. 

Among the uumerous writers of seriou s lyrical poetry, 
several of whom have loft pieces possessing much merit 
(especially sonnets), the best were Fulvio Testi, a Ferra- 
rese, and Alessandro Guidi of Pavi% who is said to have 
died of an apoplectic stroke caused by his dlscoyering a 
gross typographical error in a splendid edition of one of 
his works. Guidi's purely lyrical pieces^ even his cele- 
brated Ode to Fortune, are diefignxed by much of that 
academic pedantry on which alone the anecdote of his 
death could have been founded, and which his active 
share in the proceedings of the Boman Arcadia was too 
well calculated to foster, 

Francesco Redi, a native of Arezzo (1626 — 1697), the 
court-physician in Florence, and even more celebrated in 
medical and physical science than in poetry, forms, by his 
" Bacco in Toscana," a link between the serious lyrical 
poets, and the broad humour of tiie burlesque rhymers. 
This poem, which is denominated a dithyrambic, is 
marked by an unchecked flow of playful &ncy and gay 
enthusiasmyunparting to it an extremely original effect. 
It is a monologue in varied lyric verse^ spoken or acted 
by the god Bacchus^ who, returning from his Indian 
conquests^ enters the gardens of the Medicean villa at 



* Italia ! Italia 1 o ta cui fSeo la sorte 

Dono infelice di bellezza. — Sonetto 87 
t Uov* hf Italia, il tuo brRfcio ? e a che ti sern 
Ttt deU' altrui ?— Sonetto 86. 
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3Poggio Impenale) attended by Ariadne with the satyn 

and the maenad nymphs. He drinks and makes his 
train drink, enumerates all the wines of Italy, giving 
each its character, feels the strength of the grape-juice, 
antl ] I asses through a dream of the most sportive in- 
toxication, which closes in a flood of maudlin tears. At 
length he sinks exhausted on the tuif^ where the satyn 
are already asleep, and the females dimce around. 

The other burlesque poems of the age are eonceived 
in a style of humour much broader and coarser ; and 
in all of them the wit depends too much on local and 
national peculiarities, to allow them to be rightly appre- 
ciatud by foreigners. The most celebrated is the 
iiKu k epic of the " Seech ia Rapita," or Rape of the 
Bucket, by Alessandro Tassoni, wlueh relates the story 
of an incursion by the poet's countrymen, the Modenese, 
into Bologna, about the same time with the capture of 
the unfortunate Enzio, Frederic the Second's son, when 
they carried off the bucket of a public well in the city. 
Francesco Bracciolini of Pistoia contested with Tassoni 
the lionours of the new style, in his Schema degli Del,'' 
where the heathen gods figure among the Tuscan 
peasantry, borrowing from them both their language 
and their sentiments. The Florentines are scarcely less 
vain of another poem belonging to the same class, the 
« M a lm antiie liac^uistato of the painter Lorenzo lippi* 

Among the prose works of the time, the critics and 

historians alone are remarkable. The critical notices 
which Tngano Boccalini threw into a dramatic form in 
his merrily malicious wo^ the News-sheet from • 
PBmassus," were followed in the end of the century by 
the graTe «sthetieal writings of the great lawyer Gian 
Vincenzo G ^a^ ina. It is worth while, also, to notice the 
introduction of literary journals in Italy, the first of 
which was published at Rome in 1GG8. The most 
able and useful of the numerous historians in this age, 
was the celebrated chronicler of the Council of Tren^ 
the Venetian monk Fra Paolo SarpL No other works 
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of tbe same class in this period possess much literary 
importance, except the admirable history of the Civil 
Wan in Franoe^ by Airigo Caterina Davila, a Faduaa* 

In natural science durii^ this age^ the Italians pos- 
eessed seYeral celebrated Yotaries^ and one who r^iks 
among the meet illastrions in modem times, the Fisan 
Galileo GalUei (1664^1641). Galileo's scientific cha- 
lacter lies beyond the limits of this sketch, and the 
circumstances of his persecution and imprisonment by 
the Inquisition are known to every one. His body 
was liuiioarably buried in the church of Santa Croce 
at Florence, and his niuiiUbcTipts, at first concealed and 
then lost, were partly recovered in 1730 by a gentleman 
of that city, to whom one of them had been presented as 
the wrapping of a sauaagCt* It would be wrong to 
omit all notice of ToiricelH, who claims the invention 
of the barometer; Borelli, the author of the treatise on 
the Motion of Animals ; tiie cddbrated astronomer Cas- 
sini ; and the mathemsjipiap Yiyiani. 

THE £IGBT££IiTH CENTURY* 

In this century Itfilian literature, gradually rising, 
at length occupied ii place which, if not very hi^h, wa.^ 
creditable as coinpared either with its own recent state, 
or with the contemporary position of other countries. 
It had more learning than in the ])rrcc(Iing age, more 
science, more poetical invention, and a much purer poeti- 
cal taste. Above all, it had an infinitely greater inde- 
pendence^ force, and practical shrewdness of thought ; 
it came^ almost for the first time^ into the common circle 
of European ideas ; and its progress^ especially in the last 
stage of the period, bore a cheering aspect of promise. 

A few writers who first stepped forward amidst the 
turmoil that closed the age, must properly be consider- 
ed as belonging to a more recent time ; but, without 



* Ginguene (continuation, hy Salfi)» tome xi. chap. 4^ p. 208. 
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these, Italy possessed a suflficient number of diitin^^uL^Iitd 
men, precursors and not disciples of the Revolution, to 
make her eighteenth century matter of honourable self- 
gratuktiou* 

Among the victims of the Neapolitan restoration in 
17^9 we shall find the virtuous Domenico Cirillo^ the 
earliest Italian expoimder of the Linniean system, and 
not less distinguished for his medical works. In the 
latter department, Italy has been adorned, down to our 
own days, by the renowned disciple of the great Mor- 
gagni, the Pavian anatomist Antonio Scarpa, born in 
the province of Treviso, With his name stand those of 
two men who have revolutionised natural science ; 
Luigi Galvani, a native and professor of Bologna ; and 
Alessandro Yolta of C!omo, professor of physics at 
Pavia« 

History and antiquities were not less actively pro- 
secuted. At the head of the antiquaries stood the inde- 
fintigable and honest Lodovico Antonio Muratori, the 
ducal libranan at Modena (1672 — 1750) ; and only se- 
cond to him in the same class was the univcrsallv 
accomplished Marquis Scipio MafFei of Verona (1075 — 
1755). The best historical writers of the century were 
the persecuted historian of Naples, Pietro Giannonc, in 
the early part of the age, and in the later, the Pied- 
montese Abate Carlo Denina. Literature found her an* 
nalist in the sensible and industrious Bergamase Girolamo 
Timboschiy who succeeded Muratori at Modena (1781^ 
1794) ; and the history of Italian painting was com* 
prised in a single work by the Jesuit Luigi Lanzi, a 
native of the district of Fermo (1732-1810). These 
were the most eminent names in history, antiquities, 
and criticism ; but some injustice is done by omitting 
mention of sovenil other authors in all these depart- 
ments. Among miscellaneous prose writers it may be 
enough to specify Algarotti, — the Jesuit Bettinelli,— » 
the eccentric Baretti, the friend of Burke and Johnson^ 
—find Alessandro Verri^ the- author of the imaginative 
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Roman Nights^ with whose hrother we shall soon become 
better acquainted. 

The inventhre liteiataie of the time was saccessftil In 

many paths ; but the very names of some men who iiave 
left pleasing compositions must be passed by. 

The oldest poet we meet with is the canon Niccolo 
Fortigiierri, a Tuscan, whose Ricciardetto," written 
playfully for a waiter, is the Ifist of tlie chivalrous poems 
in the style of Bemi. In the first iiaif of the century, 
no verses were so fashionable as the lyrics of the Ge- 
noese Innocenzo Frngoni, which, notwithstandiDg their 
elegance, are now most iVpf|uently referred to as illus- 
trating the sickly taste of the academifi% then in their 
dotage. 

The last fifty years produced more vigorous thought 
with equal refinement. The Fables of tiie historian of 
Tuscany, Lorenzo PSgnotti, are exceedingly admired by 

the Italians, who also rate very higlily the translated 
Ossian, Uomer, and original conipositions, both in prose 
and verse, of the Abate ^lelchiorre Ccsarotti, a Paduan. 
Another ecclesiastic, the Tuscan Giambattista Casti, is 
famous for his " Aiiimali Parlanti," a fable in twenty-six 
cantos, his " Trc Giuli," a whimsical series of sonnets on 
the miseries of a paltry debt, and his gay but licen- 
tious novels. Giuseppe Parini, a native of the Milanese, 
(172ft— 1709,) would deserve more minute criticiani 
thananyof those already named. His force of refleetioiiy 
and his finished elegance and melody, are exhibited in his 
odes and other minor poems ; but his most celebrated 
work (on which indedl the Italians fi>imd for him a 
claim to be considered the inventor of a new species of 
siitire), is his " Day," in which, under the ironical veil 
of instruction, he describes the weary and useless life led 
by a Milanese man of fashion. To the fabulist Bertola, 
and the lyrical poets Mazza, Bondi, and Cerretti, it is 
enough to allude ; but it would be ^^'rong to pass over so 
slightly Alfonso Varano, who, by his versiiied Visions, 
was the forerunner, in certain respects^ both of Monti 
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and of ManaoQL His dream of the cloudy mount, upon 
which angels worahip the hloody croaa^ is one of the 
gnndest pictum in modem poetiy.* 

The DnaD% however, long deeply sank in Italy, and 
never high in merit there, had now become the strong- 
hold of imaginative literature. Its honours were succes- 
sively possessed during this century by three of the most 
generally celebrated authors of their country : — ^the Ro- 
man Abate Pictro Trapassi, Ivnown by the Greek trans- 
lation 6f his name, Metastasio (1698 — 1782) ; the Ve- 
netian advocate Carlo Goldoni (1707—1793) ; and the 
Count Yittorio Alhen of Aati in Piedmont (174^ 
1803. These men, following veiy difieient paths, con- 
tribated to render the dmma a national and oxiginal 
branch of liteiature. Metasta8io,forthefiist» and perhaps 
the last time, made the text of the opera the receptacle 
of true poetry ; Goldoni composed a series of comedies, 
which, whatever may be their shortcomings, are vigorous 
portraits of conteinporary society and manners ; and 
Alfieri, with greater defects in the execution of his works 
than either of his predecessors^ and with less buoyancy 
and fertility of genius than any other poet who has ever 
acihieTed celebrity , became almoet great by the mere in- 
tensity of passion, and by eoncentrating hk thoughts on 
those political objects which b^gan in his time to engross 
unirenal attention. 

In that attempt to make operas poetical, in which 
Apostolo Zeno had just failed, Metastasio*s tenderness, 
his sense of beauty, and his exquisite ear for melody, 
qualified him emitiently to succeed. His best works are 
in the hands of every one who has any knowledge of 
the language ; and to those who have not, it would be 
impossible to describe the delightful though efieminate 
charm which dwells in the skilfdlly inegdar recitative 
of hla dialogue, and in the mudc of those songs which 
invariably close his scenes. The world which he has 



* Visioa oo the death of the Princess Henrietta of France. 
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imagined, is indeed utterly unreal ; but round his an* 
gclically virtuous kings and sbepherdeaBes^ his darkly 
shadowed villains, his imaginary combats of p<>"o»i 
with duty» in the Roman palace or the Grecian meadow^ 
there is difFiised a feminine pathos, which makes ns 
ahnost regret that his endowments could have heea 
applied to no better purpose. 

The regular (irania wa^ lirst successful in the north of 
Italy ; but its oldest votaries, Mart el lo, Conti, and Chiari, 
are now alike forgotten ; and the only work from the 
early part of the century which still preserves ita repu- 
tation, is the Merope of the antiquary MalFei, which 
tells its tragic tale with force and simplicity, heigktoied 
by some extremely dramatic touches of pathos. 

The comic theatre attained &me in Venicey under the 
guidance of Goldoni, whose wandering life, amusingly 
related by himself, makes the great number of his 
comedies surpiibiug, while it furijishes an excu^jc for 
many of their faults. He was deficient both in imagi- 
nation and feeling, and nothing can ))e colder than many 
of his plays ; but they represent life and society in their 
minutest features, and often with infinite slyness of 
humour. Indeed, much of the unpleasant impression 
which his writings leave in the mind of a foreigner^ must 
be attributed, not to the author, but to the manners 
which he truly represents ; — ^the marriages of conveni* 
ence, so broadly exhibited, which rob the love-stories 
of their interest ; — the cicisbeisni, which Li treated with 
a cautious hand, but still is disgusting ; — and that want 
of self-respect which deforms so many of liis characters, 
just as it has degraded so many of his countrymen in 
real life. The Italians, by whom these peculiarities 
pass tmheeded, still recognise in Goldoni with delight 
the truest painter of their private life. In many of his 
comedies he introduces a few of the old masks fh>m the 
Commedia dell* Arte ; but it was a &vourite aim with 
him to destroy that unclassical form of the drama. 

Incited by his opposition, his fellow-citizen. Count 
Carlo Gozzi, came forward^ about IJUi, lu defence of 
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the old extemporaneous comedies, for whose chief com- 
pany of actors he composed new skeletons of plays. 
In tliese Avliimsical productions, he made the wildest 
fairy-tales the groundwork of his plots, captivated the 
spectators by gaudy scenery and magical transformations^ 
and let loose his knot of Venetian masks to gambol in 
oriental gardens^ amidst sultans and janissaries, sorcerers 
and &iries. Another attraction of his earlier pieces was 
contained in his merciless ridicule, showered on the 
writers of the regular drama. In his most lively work. 
The Three Oranges," the hero of which, Tartaglia, is 
the son of the King of Diamonds, Cluari is introduced 
as a capricious princess Clarice, and again as the f£ury 
Morgana, again^^t whom is pittrd Goldoni as the enchanter 
Clelio. The prince's hypochondriacal stupidity, the main 
incident of the piece, is Tnaliciously represented as having 
been brought on by repeated doses of Chiari and Goldoni's 
Alexandrine verses, which are parodied in burlesque 
charms and prophecies. 

Gozzi's whimsicalilies of course found no imitators, 
and the improvised drama scarcely survived his day. 
Goldoni's prosaic imitation of life had a more permani nt 
effect ; and in his school the best pupil was tlie Marquis 
A Iborgati-Capacelli of Bologna. His " Prisoner," pub- 
lished in 1773, is inferior in reputation to his vigorous 
comedy of The Prudent Friend ;" though neither of 
them possesses so much real merit as his pieces approach- 
ing to broad &rce. Among these, his satirical fling at the 
weaker sex, called Hysterica^'* is an especial favourite 
among the reading Italians ; and there is great contriv- 
ance as well as humour in The Apple,** The Night,** 
and " Love Feigned and True." Besides this writer, the 
critics scarcely deign to name any cuuiic dramatists of 
the same period except two who were also actors, the 
Venetian Avelloni, and the Piedmontese Fedi riri, — tlie 
latter of whom attained iiigh popularity in the senti- 
mental comedy. His Duke of Burgundy" is an over- 
charged caricature of life, bustling and interesting in 
incident^ and singularly powerfiol in stage-effect. 
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Alfieriy the eldest eon of a noble , lias told ns, 
with er^at frankness, the story of his early days. We 

behold liimstru^liug tiuuiii;h life against the evils flow- 
ing from a neglected education, which left him without 
even a langmigf ; for lie spoke only French and the 
Piedmontese dialect, and learned pure Italian in man- 
hood. We behold him suffering yet more seTereiy from 
the rebellion of a fiery heart which he was never taught 
to tame. His curious autobiography relates also how 
he wandered through Europe, seeking rest and finding 
none, — how hb threw hhnsefr npon literature in despaii^ 
and how a realm of grandeur there unveiled itaeL^ of 
which (and this was not to him its meanest recoitunen* 
datioii) lie himself was the creator, liih long attach- 
ment to the Countess of Albany, the widow of Charles 
Edward Stuart, forms one of those later chapters in his 
life, which exercised but little influence over the writ- 
ings upon which his £une is based* In all these he is the 
proud recluse, who was happy while he erected inu^gi- 
naiy republics in his closed but, on walking out 
into the world, drew back with acorn from the slight- 
est plebeian intrusion;— 4he stein politician, who was 
blmd even to the real defects of the vicious govern- 
ments he justly abhorred, and whose ideal of the sta t e ^^ as 
something understood by himself alone; — the patriot, 
whose warmth was more that of the temper than 
of the heart; — the poet, whose inspiration was self- 
worship. 

This, indeed, is the defect which, more than any 
other, deforms Alfieri's poetry« In his view of the 
constitution of the world, man is the divinity of it, and 
bends to no being higher than himself. The words of 
adoration may be there, but the sentiment is wanting ; 
his personages make their destiny for themselves ; and 
tlie pride of human strength overcomes that emotion of 
religious awe, upon which resta the whole fabric of the 
highest ])(>etry. 

The iierce fibruptncss of style, so unlike any thing 
previously known in Italian composition, which marked 
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• liis first four plays,* was considera])ly softened in those 
which, though coniposed before liis first publication, 
were revibed and given to the world later. The sccoud 
series consisted of six tni^^cdieSjt and tlie third con- 
tfioned luiie.;^ His tragic plays thus amounted in all 
to nineteen ; to which there are added in the collection 
of his posthumouB works (besides translations) an ori* 
ginal tragedy on the beautiful etoiy of Alcesti% and the 
Abely a piece whichyimitiDg the tragedy with the opeF% 
IB called by its author a tramehffedia. His six comedies, 
"which like his prose writings are little read, are vigorous 
"but unpleasing illustrations of his political theories. 

Alfieri's style always remained abiui)t, concise, and 
exaggerated in emphasis ; antl his narro^\' view as to the 
range of the drama forced him into a Hvstematic bald- 
ness, to which the few oriental images in the Saul, and 
similar snatdies in some others of his later works, form 
the only exceptions* Although lus professed model was 
the antique, his clasdcs were Seneca's tragedies^ and his 
aoquamtance with the Greek dramatists took place m 
advanced life. He strictly observes the unities^ limits 
his characters to the least prscticable number, banishes 
asiJcri and cunfidants, and brings his catastrophe on the 
stage whenever it is possible. He not only despises the 
verisimilitude which other poets produce by depicting 
national features and local peculiarities, but costs aU, 
his characters in one mould, whose prototype is to be 
found in his own stem and unsocial temper. In despite 
of all these disagreeable peculiarities^ an astonishingly 
vivid impression is left on the imagination by his pic- 
tniea^ of freemen resisting tyrants^ as Timoleon and 
Baunondo de* Fiaszi resist Timoplianes and the Medici ; 
—of suspicious cruelty overwhelming open-hearted in- 
nocence, like lUiilip 11. witli Carlos and Isabella ;-— or 
of the blaze of greatness and valour, like Saul's^ setting 

* Filippo, Polinice, Antisone, Virginia; published in 1783. 
' t Agamennone, Oreste, Timolcone, Rosmunda, Octavia, Merope. 

I Saul, Agide, Sofonisba, Mirrit Bruto Primo, Bmto SeooiMO, 
La Congiura de' Pszti^ Don GaiuBy Blana Stuarda. 
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in the midst of storms. It would not be easy to name 
a character in which he produces an illusion of reality, 
except the Philip, whose tenible tacitamity is almost 
enblime ; yet insulated scenes ate often wonderfully 
stiongy and AUieri was not mistaken when he xelied on 
haying produced some pieces^ in which the whole leaves 
an efi^t that cannot well be accounted for by the parts 
taken separately. 

But as yet we have omitted altogether that which 
is in some respecte the most interesting of all depart- 
ments in the intellectual pursuits of the Italians. That 
tendency to speculation in political science, which gives 
so peculiar a colouring to many of their national his* 
tories, had never been extinct during their three cen- 
turies of modern servitude. It had slumbered during 
days of bloodshed, and cautiously shown itself from time 
to time under the protection of the government-censor- 
ships. In Venice^ indeed, inquiries of this class were 
seldom checked when they did not attack the &bric of 
aristocracy; and, if they embraced an exposure of the 
evils attending ecclesiastical usurpation, they stood a fair 
chance of being not only tolerated, but rewarded. The 
resistance of the Neapolitan kin^s to the papal claim of 
paramount sovereignty, produced in their provinces a 
similar license ; and there were many intervals during 
which freedom of publication was fostered by other 
princes, through indolence, caprice, personal interest^ or 
generous feeling, 

Machiavelli's questionable exposition of principles 
in politics, had been followed by the well-known work of 
the Piedmontese Jesuit Botero ; Pamta, the historian of 
Venice, had produced a treatise not dissimilar in subject 
to Montesquieu's ; and both that age and the succeeding 
gave birth to very many tracts, which either discussed 
the general theory of government, or applied it with 
due caution to particular systems of Italian polity. But 
till we reach the end of the seventeenth century, it is 
unnece&^ry to do more than indicate the rise of that 
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brnndi of poUtieal philosophy which inyest^gates the' 
canses that affect the wealth of natuHos. 

In the year 1570, the nnivetsal confosioii of the 
eunencjr in the Onalpine states had given rise to a 
dissertation on Money, by Scaroffi of Reggio ; and a 
continuance of the same cause prompted, in a later 
period, several other essays on the subject* The Italian, 
however, for whom his countrymen claim the lioiiuur of 
having been the first to enunciate bonie of the leading 
principles in political economy, was Antoniu Serra, whose 
treatise " On the Causes which may make Kingdoms 
abound with Gold and Silver," was dated from the prison 
of the Vicaria at Naples, in the year 1613.* 

During the eighteenth centuiy, there existed in Italy 
a school of political speculators^ sach as all Europe 
besides oonld with difficulty have matched^ either for 
skill in writing or for strength of aignment. The capri« 
cious patronage of Joseph aided these intrepid thinkers 
a little ; the cordial Uheiality of Leopold and Tannoei 
was a far more efficient auxiliar}\ 

We must overlook, in the mean time, the views of 
those men as to political institutions in general, in 
regard to which, though usually w^ise as ^ye\\ as 
bold, they propounded several theories teniini:^ dan- 
gerously towards democracy. In oilier respects their 
writings have several peculiarities which strike the 
English student as remarkable. In all of them, the 
pomt of view is that distant one, from which a people 
neither iree nor prosperous xegaid every principle^ 

* The principal writing of the Italian Political Boonomiitt wef« 

collected under the nuspices of Napolron's consular government, 
and published in 1803-5, being exceedingly well edited by Baron 
Custodi, The collection makes forty-eight volumes in octavo, be- 
ndes tvro fnppleiiMiitarj voliuiief. Tbe letding doetrines of tiie 
writers are ably amlyied, and their merits in comparison with 
foreign philosophers, especially English, weighed with creditable 
impartiality, in Count Pecchio's Storia della Lconomia PubbUca in 
Italia (2d edition, Lugano, 1832). Neither Custodies collection^ 
nor Pecchio'i abttract, embraces any treatitet except Uioie that 
handle Political Economy properly to called ; and consequently 
they have nothing of Vieo or Pagano^ very Uttie of FSlangMri, and 
bat part of Beocam* 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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whether eonoiitiitioiial or admiiiisiiattTe. LummenAIr 
propodtioDB both of puUic right and of econogsiaed 
interest, which among ub are assumed as aelf-OTidcfit 

postulates, are here proired by long dednctiona, whidi 

often begin with the very first axioms in the laws of 
Bocicty or of human thought. The broad baisia whicii 
is tlius laid, wiiile it introduces much vagueness into 
their works on ereneral politics, is even more actively 
injurious to tht^ir inquiries into political economy, 
where we find problems in the law of nations, or eTen 
in ethical science, continually mixed up with tho0e 
queatioiiB of finance wbioh are the proper proTince el 
such qiecniatioiu. In the wriimga of thk laat kmd, 
the nature of the spedal inquixiea is another of the 
distinctions which characterize those foreign philoso- 
phers. Attaching themselves, very wisely, to topics 
in which their country was chiefly interested at Uie 
time, tliey have bcLjucutlied to us, besides more ex- 
tensive works, a library of treatises upon two sections of 
the science, — ^the nature of Money>and the policy of ths 
Trade in Conu 

It is impossible even to name all the authors who 
baye trodden this wide field in one or more of ita diii- 
aions. Eapecial notice ia deeenred by the eaaaya of the 
Neapolitan Broggia on Taxation and on Money ; and 
by that cautious advocacy of free trade which w as 
undertaken by the Sienese archdeacon liaiidini. The 
latter is mairitained by his countrymen to have an- 
ticipated the doctrines of the l>ench economists : 
while they insist that the theory of population taught 
by Malthus had been hud down in the inconsistent 
and paradoxical writings of tlie Venetian monk Ortea. 
The works of Neri, Carli, Pagnini, Yasco^ D'Arco^ 
Briganti, Eicei, Paoletti, and othm^aronow principally 
valuable aa atorehousea of statistical observationa. 

But the greatest names are still to be noticed ; and, 
mixing up, as in speaking of Italy we unavoidably must, 
the cultivators of political philosophy in all itsbranelu a, 
we discover seven men at least deservedly iUustrioua, 
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They are the following: — The Neapolitan professor, 
Gianibattista Vico (1670 — 1744) ; Antonio Genovesi of 
Salerno (1712 — 1769) ; Count Pietro Vcrn, a Milanese 
(17^?5 — 1797) ; the Abate Ferdinando Galiani of Naples 
(1728—1787) ; the Marqui^? Cesare Beocaria of Milan 
^1735 — ^1793) ; Francesco Mario Pagano, a Neapolitan 
lawyer f]X)m the Baailicaia (1748—1799) ; and the Cava* 
liere GaetanoFilangieiiy a native of Naples (1752 — ^178B)« 
Yioo and Pagano take place together, as master and 
scholar; and they stand apart from all the others, he- 
cause, unlike these, they applied their theories exclu- 
sively to the historical illustration of the past. The 
name of the former, always regarded in his own country 
with a mixture of admiration and indulgence, has lately 
commanded from foreign scholars singular respect; a 
Tesolt owing partly to the hannony of his system at 
laige with views at present popular, and partly to the 
eomddenoe of certain q>eclal decries of his with the 
conclusions stated hy the great Gennan histoiian of 
Borne. For hoth reasons, Pa^o deserves no incon-* 
siderahle share in the reputation enjoyed hy his teacher. 

Vico's principal treatise, which he entitled " Prin- 
ciples of a New Science, founded upon the Common 
Nature of Nations,"* is perhaps without any exception 
the strangest composition that ever was written. The 
leading truth which he aims at bringing into full light, 
both here and in his other works^ is simply this : that 
the revolutions of the world ace all guided by the sys- 
tematic mteiposition of Divine Providence* From tiiis 
proposition he deduces a seoond,— that in all nations 
political changes follow, with but accidental exceptions^ 
one unvarying course ; after which, borrowing, perhaps 
unconsciously, a good deal from I^IaeliiavcUi as well as 
from others, but carrying out the principles farther 
than any one, he divides the history of every people 
into three successive stages. The first is the age of the 
gods, in which lanomage is hieroglyphical or symbolic, 
and government, through all its changes^ essentially 

* Pnncipj[ di Scienza Nuova, d'mtorao alia Commune Natora 
ddla Nasioiu. 
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theocratical ; the second, the ao^e of heroes, necessarilj 
generated from the corruption of those elements that 
had ruled the precedmg era, presents a language which is 
poetical, and a polity which, imder whatever disguise it 
m&j appear, is always really oristociatic ; and the thud 
oge, that of men, for the fiist time eyohres the theory of 
eqoal rights, along with that of philosophical language, 
hut, commencing with democracy, invariably finds its 
consummation in monarchy, the latest and most perfect 
shape of government. In the exposition of this theory, 
every precept of rhetoric, and most rules of common 
sense, are alike set at defiance ; pertinent historical £iict9 
are need indiscriminately with the wildest mythological 
hypotheses; philological axgnments, on which the writer 
places great reliance, are now stated with the csotidii 
of a pMosopher, and now with the headstrong lashnea 
of a harebrained pedagogue ; and the most profound ie« 
flections upon homan character and society are mingled 
with observations which, sometimes merely the fruit 
of rechisc ignorance, wear in other cases the aspect of 
(lowmigiit raving. Vico was a man of consummate 
peiiiiip, whom physical accident and years of solitary 
thinking had concurred in making more than half 
mad ; and few things in literary history are more deeply 
to be regretted than that untoward lot, which rendered 
useless both to himself and others his wonderful powers 
of philosophical analysis and generalization. 

The unfi>rtnnate Pagano, Filangieri's cherished friend, 
of whose tragical end we shall be witnesses on next re- 
suming the thread of historical narrative, possessed a mind 
of a different temper, standing as far below his great 
teacher in grasp and acuteness, as he stood ahovc him in 
his talent for communicating his opinions. Any one who 
might desire to become acquainted with Vico's system, 
without being perplexed or repelled by the manner in 
which he himself delivers it, would find his puipoee pleas- 
ingly served by the study of Pagano^s work on the 
Philosophy of Histoiy** Assuming most of his mastei^s 

• De' Sigsi PoUticI del Civile Cono M» Nmm ; oana. Da* 
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theories^ be, however, finds it neceesaiy to state them 
anew ; and, setting out from these^ he adopts as his lead- 
ing point of view, the necessaiyeYanesceDee of alilbnns 
of human society. With no great originality in general 
principles, he is often ingenious, sometimes singularly 
felicitous, in striking out insulated views ; the mass of 
knowledge which he rears up as a support for his theo- 
ries, is cxceedincrly apposite and varied ; and although 
there is often bomethijig that is overcharcred, and not a 
little that is diflFase, yet for the power of picturesque de- 
ecription and vivid narration, very few writers of history 
can be compared to him. The warmth of feeling, and the 
enlarged philanthropy of the book, affect us even pain- 
fully when we recollect the &te of the author. ^ He 
made," says the historian of his times^ ** no s^ of ftar, 
no sign of hatred ; he died as he had lived, placid, imio« 
cent, and pure. It will be impossible to say of our ago 
any thing worse than this, that Mario Pagano perished 
upon a gibbet.'* 

All the writers who yet remain to ])c spoken of, and 
especially the two greatest among tliem, are connected 
by various ties with such inquiries as those of Vico and 
bis expositor; but it is to their views on political 
economy that attention must here be chiefly invited. 
Even in regard to this subject^ however, less imporU 
ance can be attached either to their merit as writers^ 
or to their originality as thinkers, than to the light 
which their works throw upon the btate of o]>inion pre- 
valent among enlightened minds in their country at the 
time* The historical student will now take more in- 
terest in kno^ving what the Italians then thought of 
corn-la w% &ee trade, or the constitution of the clerical 
body, than what Genovesi's real merits may have been in 
analyzing the sources of wealth, Verri's in indicating the 
fimettons of labour, or Eilangieri'a in helping to expose 



Principj, Progrcssi, e Dt cadenza dollc Societa, torn. i. 1783, tom, 
iL 1785. The original however is hardly to be procured ; and the 
present writer's acqiiaintance with the work is derived entirely 
ran a Gemuui tnimtioQ published in 160L 
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tlie enon involved equally in the Meieantile SysUaa 
and in that of Quesnay* 

Genovesi, peneeated hj the eonrt of Rome for hii 

metaphysics and theology, was phi^-cd, in the year 1755, 
at Naples, in the first separate profes&C)rshi]) of Political 
Economy that had been instituted in Europe. The neglect 
now experienced by liis writings, the principal of which 
aie his Lectures on the science he taught^ is attributable 
to nothing so much as to the floundness and liberality 
of his opinions^ which in some {Mirticulars anticipated 
modem discoyerie^ bnt hare been in all caseB exoeOed 
by later woiks in depth of analycds as well as in nae/hl* 
nesB of illustrntion. Clear, manly, and business-like^ 
with no pretensions to eloquence, his works will now 
tempt none but the student who wishes to make iiim- 
self master of the history of this science. It was an 
inconsistency, though a natural one, in a writer who 
thought so accurately as he did regarding the sources i f 
wealth, to attach hiniself to the Mercantile System, with 
its array of restrictions on foreign commerce ; but his 
ezposare of the unsoundness of the distinction, held 
even by Adam Smith, between difierent elassea of labour 
as reflectively productive or unproductive, does infinite 
credit to his acuteness. Not less honourable to his 
enlightenment of views, arc advocacy of the repeal 
of prohibitions on the trade in grain, and his arguments 
for the abolition of the usury-laws, of clerical celibacy, 
and of perpetual devises of land in favour of religious 
corporations. 

Galiani's earliest work, an essay on Money, for which 
he was said to have received the materials fxom more 
experienced thinkem^ exhibits remarkable strength of 
deduction, and some speculations on Value that have 
not yet lost all their importance. But the versatile and 
accomplished Abbe is best known through his French 
Diak)j<ii( s un tlie Corn-Trade, written while he was secre- 
tary ol legation at Paris. They prove, what would other- 
wise be incredible, that a lively book may be composed 
upon the most difticult question embraced in politi- 
cal economy. The bantering ironical strain of Couat 
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Hamilton is the model ; and the oonvemtions in which 
the Italian Chevalier is made to confute all the reasons 
adduced for free trade by the French Marquis and Pre- 
sident) an not perhaps so amnafng aa Grammonty but 
greatly more so than die adrentures of Fleur d'Epine or 
the Four Faocardins. It would, however^ be too much 
to expect a union of all qualitieB m a single mind ; 
and accordingly there is less merit in the arguments 
by which the witty Neapolitan supports liis proposition, 
that different states require different and even opposite 
systems in relation to the commerce in ^ain. 

Among the numerous works of Verri, some are local 
or historical, like his invaluable Membirs on the Admi* 
nistration of the State of Milan. Another dissertation, 
On the Policy of Restrictiye Law% with espedal refeiv 
ence to the l^e in Com,** is a lucid and temperate 
aijgum^nt in &vour of free trade in gram as the only 
system suitable fcr Austrian Lombardy . But the former 
of these pieces, though written in 17r>8, lay in manu- 
script till 1804 ; and the latter, composed in 1769, was 
published only in 1796. The author's fame during his 
lifetime rested on what is still his most valuahle com- 
position^ — ^the Meditations on Political Economy, — ^thO 
acnteneas and originality of which have been acknow- 
ledged more cheerfully than usual by the writers of 
other nations* Perhaps^ indeed, as an overthrower of 
popular errors no political economist of the eentniy, 
except Smith alone, was dther so bold or so successful. 

During the thirty years that preceded the Revolution, 
one of the most celebrated of all names was that of Becca- 
ria, whose essay " On Crimes and Punishments," speedily 
translated into every language of Europe, had an influ- 
ence on public opinion not easily conceivable by those 
who, living in a later age, think the truths demonstiated 
in the little book unquestionable and trite. The con- 
cisely sententioufl^ yet imaginatiYe style of this early 
composition, was tranfnsed with tenfold vigour into the 
author^s Lectures on Political Economy, which, deliver- 
ed in the years after 1768 from a chair then instituted 
for him at Miiuu, were never printed till they adorned 
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Custocli's collection in 1804. In plan and form^tiie 

lectures desi r\'c to rank Limong the best of all pliiios^^- 
phical works ; — systematic in their arrangement even ;j 
excess ; pointed and energetic in diction, though no? 
nnfrequently obscure through brevity ; and studde: 
with original expressions and images, which, fix ideas in 
the memory by a smgle stroke. The most saoeeflBful 
disquiaitions aie those on the diviaton of labour^ aa the 
dxcumataiioea that defteimine its pnoe» and on the natiiR 
of pioductive capitals ; in all of which Be<»cazia came 
yery near, in the ahstiact, to the theories of Smith. 

Filangieri's short life, from early manhood till his 
death at the age of thirty-six, ^vas devoted to the pre- 
paration of his great work on the Science of 
lation. In the inilucnce wliich this distinguitjhc^ man 
exerted upon opinion in his own country, he was second 
to no one of his time ; but, neither as a writer nor as a 
thinker, can he be placed on the same high level witk 
Beccaria. Many speculations which he thought it neees- 
BBiy to develop at great length, are little better than 
xepetitionsof what had been said neaily as well before; 
and mneh else upon whidi he sets a high value had been 
OTerlooked because it was self-evident, rather than from 
its being doubtful or unknown. His st3de, likewLsc, 
while liid countrymen pronounce it to be as incoiTCct La 
idiom as that of Beccaria, is not only inartificial ly com- 
plex, but verbose to the very brink of tediousness ; and 
the images which he paints by laborious and repeated 
touches are generally less vivid than those whidi the 
Milanese philosopher dashes off without an effort 
Still Filangieri's book has merits such as are shared by 
very few philosophical compoation% merits^ too^ which 
especially qualified it for serving as an appesl to the 
filuggish and blunted feelings of hii> countrymen. 
Throughout the whole, if first principles are seldom dis- 
covered, important inferences are often deduced with 
remarkable force of reasoning ; facts, particularly such 
as were derived from contemporary history, and from 
the local administration and statistics of Italy, are 
brought forward with a fulness of detail exceedingly 
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unusual among the political thinkers of the south; and 
that fearless and self-confident ardour,— wliich some- 
times^ as in his mythological hypotlitses^ led him beyond 
his proper sphere, and sometimes, as in his strange di»* 
euaaions on the British constitution^ concealed from 
him hia own utter ignorance of fiict^ — yet carried him 
on with equal impetuosity in his headlong assault upon 
aboaea eonaecisted by tune, and defended by a com- 
bination of all the most powerfiil classes in society. 
The spirit of patriotic, intrepid, pliilaiithropic genero- 
sity, which glows through every sentence he utters, im- 
parts an eloquence atoning for a thousand faults. 

According to the plan which Filangieri had laid down 
for himself, his work was to consist of Seven Books. The 
first was to treat of the general principles of legislatiye 
science ; the second, of the laws which should regulate 
political economy ; the thitd^ of criminal juriflpnidence ; 
the fourth, of education, national chaiaeter, and public 
instruction ; the fifth, of laws regarding religion ; the 
sixth, of the principles of property ; and the seventh, of 
rules for the paternal authority and the good order of 
fiunilies. The execution of this design was arrested by 
deaths in the middle of the hfth book. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ItaHan AH in the Seoenteenih and EighUenih 

CeniiuirieB* 

PAINTING Tas Sbvsntsihth CsirrumT^TIe Sdund of 
Boldyiia— It! Priiidpks-.The Three Caracci— Their Works — 
Lanfraaeo and Albano—Domoni rhino's Genius — Guido Reni-— 
Guercino— Other Bolognese— Pa m^n^^ in JSoiiie^Landscapes 
of Nicholas Poussin — Gaspar Pou5;sin — Landscapes of Claude 
Lorraine — Salvator Rosa — Historical Pieces of Nicholas Poussia 
— Minor Artists — Other ItaHan Schools — Florence — Spagno- 
letto and Luca Giordano in Naples — Venice — Genoa— LombnrHy 
— The I'rocMccini — The Eighteenth Century — Its Feeble 
Character — Venetians — Canaletto — Bolopjna — Florence — Soli- 
mene in Naples — Meng?and Batoni in Rome — SCULPTURE: 
— Works of Bernini — Algardi — II Fiammingo — Minor Artists of 
the Seicento— The Eighteenth Century— ARCHITECTURE ; 
—The Seventeenth Century — Impure Taste — Bad Churches 
^Good Palaces — Pomio — The Family from Como^ Ber- 
nini's Genius and Works — ^Venice— Guarini it Turin— Tbb 
EioBTESHTH CsNTUET — Mixed Taste — Ivtim at Tiirin— 
VanviteUi wi Naples— His Palace of Caserta. 

PAINTING. 

THB SKySMTBIMTH CXVTU&T. 

TrriANy as we hare Been, was the last somvor of tlie 

great painters in the cinquecento^ as the Italians call the 
sixteenth century : indeed he lived almost long enough 
to see art perish around him. But the wintry season of 
decay which darkened yet more heavily after his death, 
was followed by a rcvivino^ spring. The seventeenth 
century, although it was not ennobled by inventors who 
could compete witli the greatness of the preceding age, 
was yet honourably fruitful in genius and energy. It 
was distinguished by two events in art : the estafaliahmenft 
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of tlie historical school of the Caracci at Boloc^na, whose 
excellence lasted beyond the middle of the century ; and 
the foundation of landscape-painting in Borne, under 
masUm whose eia extends a little &rther down. 

T/te Caracci and their Pupils. 

The kinsmen who founded the new Bolognese school, 
were three : Lodovico Caracci (1556—1619) ; Annibale 
(1560—1609) ; and Agostino (1568—1602).* 

The honour of plamiing the career of fdl the three 
belongs to Lodovico, who, despised for slowness m his 
youth by the Vasaris of his day, patiently improved him- 
self by the study of nature, and by travels to Venice, 
Florence, and Parma. Resolving to combat the prevail- 
incf mannerism, he enlisted for this end his young cousins 
Annibale and Agostino, the latter of whom had been 
bred as a goldsmith, the former as a tailor. These two 
youths, scarcely less remarkably endowed than their more 
inventiye kinsman, were yet unlike both to him and to 
each other* Annibale, rude and illiterate, becam^ a bold 
and rapid artisl^ who has left an infinity of works pos* 
sessing very unequal merit ; Agostino, attached to letters, 
was timid ciiid irresolute, more partial to engraving than 
to paint inp:, and executed but few pictures, most of which 
are exquisite. But, from first to last, Lodovico waii the 
guide and prompter of his cousins ; and liis works belong 
to a higher order than those left by either of them. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the three 
established at Bologna a regular academy of painting, 
wbich, in spite of yindictiye opposition, soon commanded 
public respect, and was made illustrious by numerous 
men of genius. By the new masters the most skilful 
means were used for promoting the love of art ; but 
their great principle (a principle more specious than 
soUd, which owed its success under the Caracci to the 
tilents of them and their pupils, not to its own genuine 
merits) was the attempt to unite in the same artist, and 
even in the same piec^ the excellencies characterizing 

* Consult Baldinucci, Notizie de' Professon dui Diiieguo ; Uper a, 
Jfalaiio, 1806-1812, torn. is. p. 186*26ti. 
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all the different schools of painting. The scientific 
k^o^vle(]^^( ot J^lorence, and the skilful colouring: of 
Veuicey were to go hand in hand with the dramatic 
power and purity of Rafiaelle, and the chiaiosciiio and 
hoyering grace of CoRi^;gio. Invention was greatly 
endangmd by mairimB mieh as these ; but the wiaa 
teaefaera also incnlcated continnally the leaaoiiy that all 
rules were sabsement to the one important purpose, of 
making art the interpreter and imitator of nature. The 
intellect of their pupils comprehended tills truth ; and 
a few of the greater artists in the Bolognese school are 
strongly orieinal. 

The paintings of the Caracci themselves are to be 
found in ail the chief galleries of Europe. Liodovico's 
greatest work, executed with the aid of his pupils, is 
the series of firescoes in the deserted monastery of Saa 
Michele in Bo8co» on a hill close to the walls of Bologna, 
representing scenes from the histories of Saint Benedict 
and Saint Cecilia. Obliterated in many places by negleet 
and natural decay, this collection is still one of the ino^ 
interesting productions of art. Some of Lfxlgvico's best 
easel-pictures are perfect models in a solemn tone of 
colour inrr, which is not only peculiarly his own, but is 
worthily supported by his graceful drawing, as well as by 
his dignified and strong expression. These are chiefly 
in Bologna.* Annibale's most extensive achievement 
was the celelnated GaUeiy of the Famese Bilaoe in 
Bome, where he depicted skilfully, but coldly, in fresoo^ 
a wilderness of mythological subjects. Agostino^s best 
picture is his famous Communion of Samt Jerome, the 
prototype of Domenicliiiio'b, representing tlic siunv sub- 
ject.t The dying saint has just been brought from his 



■ Pinacoteca, No. 42-54. — No. 43, the Transfiguration ; No, 
44, the Calling of Saint Matthew ; Nr». 4;'), the liirth of Saint John 
the Baptisl, are particularly recummeudeci to tlie student hy iley* 
aoldt. No. 46» Uie Pmehiiw of tbo Baptiit in iho Dwort, it oon- 
ndered by Fuseli at the artist • maitorpieee In iotenn, expressive* 
poetical oolourinf^;; and the same prive? nearly an equally hizb 

rank, for colouring in a strong and sobiime styles to ^^o• 4d» tM 
Flagellation of the Saviour. 

t In the Gallery of the Bolognese Academy, No. 34. 
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eeU, into a portico opening npon an eastern landscape ; 
and priests are aboat to administer the saersment to 
the expiring man. Several of the figures are very ez- 
preadre ; and the composition and tone of the whole 
are admirable. 

Some pupils of the Caracci have painted more at- 
tractively, if not really better, than their masters, l ive 
of them elaim especial notice : — Gnido Reni (1575 — 
lf>42) ; Francesco Albano (1678— 16G0) ; Giovanni Lan- 
franco (1581 — 1647 ; Domenico Zampieri, usually named 
Domenichino (1681 — 1641); and Gianfrancesco Barbieri, 
called U Guercino da Cento (1590—1666), who» though 
he did not study under the Bolognese teachers^ owed 
deep obligations to their works. 

£anftanco possessed less originality and feeling than 
any of the o&eis ; but his fteBCoes, painted with great 
vigour and freedom, are common in cupolas and chapels, 
both at Rome and Naples. Albano, though a man of 
much invention and poetical sentiment, cannot rank with 
Guido, Domenichino, and Guercino ; yet his pictures, of 
which originals or school-copies are far from being un- 
common, are extreiriely pleasing, both in design and 
treatment. His iavourite subjects are mythological: 
nymphs and loves repose among woods and fountaim^ 
or sport beside gleaming rlYers ; and his Vennses and 
Enropas^ his Cupids and G^nii, bright and roey forms^ 
stand out with delightful prominence from landscapes 
whose cool deep hues resemble those of Domenichino. 

Domenichino, the son of a poor man in Bologna, alter 
orercoming formidable obstacles, and fleeing from the 
cruelty of his jeedous master, the foreigner Calvart, 
entered the academy of the Caracci, whose instructions 
he purchased by the periormance of menial services. His 
wliule history was equally luckleas with its l)p<;iniiiT]g. 
His slowness and timidity prevented the piil)]ic from 
duly apprcciatincf his genius : his fellow-artists, with 
Lanfranco at their head, envied the talents which they 
had disoeniment enough to perceive, and persecuted him 
with a malice which the kindneas of hk masten^ and 
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the generous ftiendship of Albano^ were not always 
able to defeat ; and the retired and studions life of thk 
great painter was terminated bj diagtin, or perlia|ia 

by poison. His style, especially in his oil-paintings, 
wants ease and freedom : and his composition, and the 
choice of his subjects (which he repeatedly took from 
works already celebrated), equally evince a deficiency 
in invention ; but his science was remarkable, his colour- 
ing simple and chaste, yet at the same time deep ; and 
his expression, though little varied, is most sing^alaily 
▼ivid and cbaiacteristic* His &youtite idea of coimte> 
nances is that of beantifiil and nnripeyonth^iepreaeiited 
with small delicate features^ thiongh which gleams a 
feeling of almost infiantine innocence. Beyond this tone 
of sentiment he seldom rises, and, in his larger composi- 
tions, many of the figures sink below it ; for his groups 
very often have their solemnity inteniipted by the in- 
trusion of the most femiliar scenes and actions. 

His genuine oil-pictures are not common out of his own 
conntiy. The subjects are chiefly sacred, but not nnfire- 
qnently mythological^ or taken fiom the Italian poets ; 
and his landscapes^ embracing extensiTe soenery, painted 
in his own peculiarly deep and cool style, with few or no 
figures, are highly prised. Most of his easel-pictiiTes be- 
long to a period in the middle stage of his life, during* 
whicli, after liis studies in iiolugnaand Lombardy, he was 
pensioned at Rome. In this time was produced his most 
celebrated piece, the Communion of Saint Jerome, in 
which his felicity of expression even surpasses that of 
Agostino's picture^ while the arrangement of the details 
deviates from the model with some degree of originali^.* 
Alittle later^Domenichino painted inBol<^giia two fiimons 
pictures^ his Madonna of the Rosary, and the Martyrdom 
of Saint Agnes.t The former, representing the mysteries 
of prayer, is a composition obscurely emblematic, though 
in some parks ilnely and sweetly expiessiYe. In the 



• In the Gallery of the Vatican ; copied in Mosaic in S. Peten. 
t in the Accademia in Bologna^ Xioi. 207 and 206. 
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latter, sereial of the subordinate groups, beautiful though 
they be^ are yet so familiar.as to derogate from, the spirit 
of tiie scene ; but the figure of the virgin martyr is in- 
deecribably lovely, while its expression is almost equal 
to the absorbed ecstasy of the Sdnt Jerome. Betnxiiing 
to Rome, besides other works^ he painted 1^ splendid 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian.* 

Domenichino\s iVt scoos indicate not only a higlier sense 
of art tiiaii hiti uil-paintiags, but a greater technical mas- 
tery. One of the earliest of them was the Scourging of 
St Andrew, in a chapel adjoiiiiiii,' the church of San Gre- 
gorio on the Caelian Mount, painted in competition with 
Guide's Procession of St Andrew to martyrdom, in the 
same place. He afterwards went to Grotta Ferrata, a 
few miles from Rome, and, on the walls of a chapel in the 
Greek Monssfcexy there, executed a succession of scenes 
from the lives of the Saints Nilus and Bartholomew. 
Soon after the Saint Jerome, he painted the Ufe of Saint 
Cecilia^ on the walls of her dbapel, in tiie French church 
of S. Louis in Borne ; and tiien, in a chapel of the 
cathedral at Fano, the admirable Life of the Virgin, in 
iifteen compartments. During liis second residence in 
Home, his frescoes were very numerous. The most 
famous are, the colossal Evangelists;, in the corbels of the 
cupola of Sant' Andrea della Valle, and the Life of Saint 
Andrew, in the tribune of the same church. The envy 
of Lanfranco was successful in preventing Domenlchino 
from completing the cupola of that building ; and similai 
vexations made him leave unfinished the last of those 
fine %iiies of the Cardinal Virtues, which decorate the 
angles of the enpola in San Csrlo a* Catmaii. Disheartened 
and impoverished, he was tempted to accept from the 
viceroy of Naples a commlsmon for the frie^coes of the 
Tesoro or chapel of St JanuariiiSi in the cathedral of 
that city. This unlucky visit to the south was rendered 
miserable to hiuij ais similar visits were to other great 
artists^ by the jealousy of the native painters ; and only 

* In the Chiirch of State Mam dcgli Ai^geU in Rome; copied 
inMoMiein S. Pelert. 
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a few fi j:Tirc3 on the walls of the Tesoro exist to remiad 
us of liis labours then?.* 

Guido's fete was very different. He enjoyed an tin- 
interrapted popularity, which the efforts of the Caracci^ 
in oppoamg to him Domexuchino at Rome and Guercina 
at Bologna, were miable to counteract* His history has 
no marked featmey except his attachment to gaming', 
which he sought to gratify, especially in his later years;, 
by dashing off and selling those slovenly pieces which 
disgrace his name In so many -collections. His guid- 
ing principle is grace, of which his youthful and female 
figures pre8ent exquisite examples ; a ji^^race, ho\\ ever, 
which, while it evidences the stutly of natural beauty, 
cannot conceal how very much it owes to art, or even 
to artifice. His forms, though not always accurate, are 
usually borrowed from the antique, the Niobe and the 
Medicean Venus being his fevourite models ; the severe 
beauty of the former is nnhesitatingly assigned to the 
penitent Magdalen, or to other characters with which it 
comports equally ill ; and the ideal loveliness of the 
ontline is never sacrificed to expression either in counte- 
nance or attitude. The graceM repose which thus 
characterises his manner of design, is supported by his 
colouring in all its varieties. He began art as an imitator 
of the dark sha(]es of Caravaggio ; and the first of tliose 
styles which may be called his ot^ti, is strong, deep, and 
yet delicat^^, having that night-like gloom as the mling 
tone. In most of his works, however, there reic^ns a 
broad lucid softness which deserts altogether his original 
model, but does not want the strength of his Bolognese 
masters^ except in those careless pieces for which this 
style gave him sach unfortunate jGsusilities. 

Guido*s frescoes are not numerous. The most cele- 
brated are, in Bologna, the Paradise of the Dominican 
church, and in Rome, the &mou8 Aurora in a garden- 
house of tile Rospigliosi Palace. Among his oil-paint- 
ings, some of the best specimens in his characteristic 
and more delicate manner are, tixe Saint Michael van- 

* See Bellori, Vits PHtori. Scoitoii, «d Architetti, p. 171*- 
224. (2d Edit.) 
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quishlng Satan, in the Capuchin church of the Con- 
ception at Rome ; and the Assumption, in the church 
of Saint Amhruogio at Genoa. Li his bolder manner 
may be noticed Ihe Crucifixion of Saint Peter,' which 

has much of Caravaggio,* and the admirable Massacre 
of the IniK H i nts, a bimple composition, in which two 
ruffians ternfy a group of females and children, one of 
whom, a mother in the foreground, seated Ijtsi le her 
two dead infants, and with clasped hands looking up to 
heaven, is expressive hcyond any thing else that the 
artist ever painted.t The Madonna della Pieti^ and 
the Christ on the Cross, both in the strong manner, are 
scarcely inferior.^ 

Guercino's studies^ besides his intercourse with the 
best pupils of the Canicei, embraced, aa theirs did, the 
Venetian school ; and, like Guido, he attached himself 
to Caravaggio, whose manner indeed always continued 
strongly to influence him. His usual subjects were either 
poetical or sacred ; but his powerful management of 
masses of light and shade, and his mingled harmony and 
vigorous relief, were his leading excellencies, constituting 
what has been aptly calle l the magic of his style. He 
is always strong ratlicr than dignified ; and effects of 
chiaroscuro supply the place of deep expression. In the 
spirit of his art, he does not nearly come up to Gnido, 
and is unmeasurably beneath Domenichino, although, 
In the mechanism which sometimes not unskilfully 
apes its spirit, he is not inferior to the former, and fiu* 
higher than the latter. Besides an early style of which 
there are few instances, Guerdno had two manners, — the 
strong and characteristic one already described, and a 
weaker one into which he gradually fell in liiter life, 
imitating with little success the softue&s of ( Juido. 

To his own style and its period belong his finest oil- 
paintings ; of wliich the most noted is the Poinding of 
the Body of Saint Petronilla, a large composition possess- 
ing an imposing grandeur in the masses of chiaroscuro, 

• In the Gallery of the Vatican ; copied in Mosaic in S. Peters. 

t In the Gallery of the Bolognese Aeeidemia, No. 135* 

t Bolognese Accadmie, l^os* 134 and 136. 
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and worthy of the Venetians in its draperies/ He is 
said to have painted a hundred and six altar-pieces^ 
besides an infinity of pictmeB for other purposes* Per- 
haps his best frescoes are those in tbe enpola of the 
mdiedial aft Fiaoenaa; bat his most celebrated work 
of that kind is the Anioia of the YiUa Lndoviai in 
Bome^ an exquisite example of the effect whidi may be 
produced by a skilful management of light and iftiade, 
without elevation of forms or of essential expression. 

The scholars and inntators of the Caracci, and of 
their five ^eat pupils, kept possession of the school of 
Bologna till towards the close of tbe seventeenth cen- 
tury. One of the most vigorous among them was Ales- 
sandro Tiarini, especially attached to Lodovico. Giacomo 
Gavedone attained great reputation fox original works ; 
Andrea Sirani and his daughter were remarkable for 
being exact copyists of Guide; while the same office was 
peifioemed for Gueidno by a family of Gennaii. 

PainUng in Borne* 

Before the end of the sixteenth century the renown 
of its antiquities and art had made Italy what it has 

ever since continued to he, the place of pilgrimas:e and 
of study for the artibtb of all Europe. Rome wa-s the 
fevourite resort of those transient visiters, among wlumi 
were the greatest masters in Transalpine art ; other 
foreigners, settling in the country, were soon regarded 
as natives ; and this class, while it includes a few good 
names in historical painting, boasts of the very founders 
of the Italian school of landscape. 

Landscape-painting) though it may be said to have 
owed its origin to Titian^ had been driven to seek nourisk- 
ment and protection beyond the Alps ; but the lesBon 
which Germany and the Low Countries had learned 

from Italy was speedily repaid. Al)out the beginning' 
of tlic seventeenth century l\iul Brill of Antwerp, and 
his brother Matthew^ painted in Home ; and there, in 

* In the Gallery of the Capitol* No. 65 ; tdnunbly copM ia 
Mofiic in S, P«ten. 
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1620, Adam Elzheimer of Frankfort died after a long 
residence. The Roman school of landscape, which was 
Boon formed, produced many excellent artists, and four 
great masters, of whom, however, one only was purely 
Italian: — Nicholas Ponssin, a Norman (1594 — 16f>5) ; 
Claude Gelee, called Claude J.orraine from his birth- 
place (1600 — 1682) ; Gaspar Foussin, a Roman of French 
eztraGtion (1618 — 1675) ; and Salvator Itos% a Nea* 
politan (1615—1673). 

Nicholas Fou8»n flpent in Italy the greater part of a 
kng life ;.and landsfnpe-paintuig in oik may be eonsid* 
ered to hare been by hbn brought almost to perfection.* 
His works yield to Glande's in coloaxing, and as ehaiao- 
teiistic representations of Italian scenery, while they are 
excelled by Guspar Poussin's for animation and variety : 
l)ut they were the earliest in their class, of those at least 
painted in Italy, which displayed minute observation of 
the features of inanimate nature ; and their broad sim- 
plicity and classic grandeur are even finer than in the 
artifit*s historical pieces. His magnificent forest-thicketa 
are adornfd with antique buildings, and the figures which 
ooliTen the scene are usually subjects from classical his- 
tory or mythology. His poetry, too, is often delightful, 
both in design and in allusions ; as in the celebrated pic- 
ture where shepherds and maidens gather round a tomb, 
and read its inscription: ^ I also liired in Aicadia.''f 
The best of his pieces must now be sought in the Louvxe. 

When Nicholas was first in Rome, a needy and ob- 
scure man, he was kindly tended through a dangerous 
illness by the family of his host, one Dughet an emi- 
grant Frenchman. He afterwards married this man's 
daughter, and educated his son Gaspar, who adopted 
the name of his brother-in-law, and possesses one of 
the very highest reputations among landscape-painters. 
His colouring, though sombre and sometimes monoton- 
ons, is generally full of nature ; his touch is at once 
delicate and free ; and in his composition the clustering 

* See Felibien, Entretiens sur Les Vies des Peintres, toms ii. 
p. 309.442 ; ed. 1688. 
t In the Louvre, No. 226. 
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ApennineSy Uie letiring plalnsy and the elements of 
Italian arcMteetaTe, aie blended into a whole whidi is 

at once beautiful and romantic. His pictures of stonns ' 
are particularly animated. Gaspars pieces are scattered ! 
through all the cities of Europe, but Italy still ]x>5- 
sesses a good many ; the best collection of his oil-paint- 
ings beiug that of the Doria gallery in Rome, while the 
best of his frescoes are those in the Roman church of San 
Martino a' Monti, with others in the Doiia and Colonas 
palaces. 

Claude, scarcely eyer quitting the papal city or its vici- 
nity, lived wholly for his art ; and, from long excnrsioiiB 

devoted to sketching in the Campagna or among the 
mountains, returned only to resume his labour at the 
easel, in his house on the Pincian Mount. With the 
exception of seapoii: views, which, however, he painted 
often and with great splendour, his compositions are 
always formed out of what he saw around the eternal 
city: the wide undulating flats, diversified by tufted 
hillocks or shady dells; the little volcanic lakea^ and slow 
gleaming broo]^; the atrial amphitheatie of distanl 
monntains ; and the antique temples and aqnednets^ 
rising near us from the bosom of the woods or from the 
platform of the silent plain. But, besides this, the at- 
mosphere (and this is Claude's peculiar beauty) is always 
that of Home. The bright illumination of the fore- 
ground, — the gradual decline by which the clear light 
passes into the rosy dewiness of the horizon, — ^the efiects 
of the dondless sunrise or evening twilight these 
fyrrn the spirit which gives his landscapes such wonder* 
fbl troth and lovdiness, and leaves his pictures of Italian 
scenery, with freqnent fiiults of taste and eomposition, 
still imapproached for harmony and nature. Many of 
his best pieces adorn various galleries in England ;* some 
are in the Louvre ; and a good many exist in collec- 
tions elsewhere, Italy now possessing fewer than most 
other countries. 

* Several are iii the Netional Gallery, one of which, called the 

Muriage of Isaac and Rebecca, is a duplicate or copy of the ttoVi 
linted " Mulino" of Ihe Doria Palace in Rome, 
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Salvator, a wit and poet, prided himself more on his 
historiccil pictures than on his landscapes, although on 
the Litter his modem reputation chiefly rests. He was 
a |Hi])ii of Spagnoletto at Naples, but in his twenty-first 
year removed to Rome, where, or at Florence, lie spent 
the remainder of his life, in painting history-pieces, 
landscapes, and caricatuiefi, and in composing verses^ of 
which his Satires aie the most &mou8. In his landscapes 
iMittle-scenes axe not nnfrequently introdnoed, and sea* 
port views aie common ; but his fiiTonrite subjects Sfe 
gloomy mountainous dells, pierced with over- 
hung by ancient shatteied tzeei^ amongst which appear 
shepherds and robbers. His scenery is a combination of 
the wildest of those features which are seen scattered 
amidst the Apennines. His execution is spirited, or even 
audacious, but withont delicacy ; his choice of materials 
is careless, and seldom happy ; and there hangs over his 
groups a cloudy and tempistuous sky, through which 
sunshine has no strength to penetrate. His works are 
imposing, and occasionally even grand; but he must 
rank below Claude and both the Poussins* 

Among the other landscape-painters who attained re- 
putation in Rome during this century, the Dutch artists 
Jan Both and Herrmann Swanevelt might be numbered 
without impropriety. The ruffian Peter Molyn of Haar* 
lem derived his name of H Tempesta from the vigour 
with which he represented storms. In battle-painting 
Salvator was followed by Jacques Courtois, called II 
Borgognone, and by Cerquozzi called Michel Angelo 
delle Battaglie, or delle Bamboccie. Landscapes were 
the best works of an excellent Ck>ma8que artist in this 
century. Pier l^'i-ancesco Mohu 

Passing to the historical painters in Rome, we find 
that the first place, among those who did not issue from 
the school of Bologna, belongs to Nicholas Poussin. In 
nature and grace his works of this dass cannot compete 
with Guido*s ; in expression they seldom approach those 
of Domenichino ; and in simplicity they areiar excelled 
by those of all the Caiocci. But in a placid and clasi>ic 
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giandeiuv which breathes the Yery spirit of antiquity^ 
Pouann outdoes all his oontempoxariefl^ periuqps all who 
either preceded or hare followed him. His study of the 
antique, it is true» was common to him with all great 
artists from Michel Angelo downwards ; still no one had 
so deeply penetrated it in all its details ; and, what ia 
more, nuiie but he Imd nourished tlic desire of anew 
creatinjQ^ the old heathen world. The steady greatness 
of his style liannonized with the subjects and the cos- 
tume ; the atti'inpt at rivalHng Domenichino's depth of 
feeling was less successful, and produced either coldness 
or exaggeration ; the iavention was rich, and often most 
felicitous ; the composition was pure, though balanced 
with a correctnei^ which bordered on the theatrical; 
and the most ohvious defect lay in the colouring. 

England possesBes Poussin's two cdehrated sets of 
drawings, called the Seven SaciamentB** His fiunoua 
Martyrdom of St Erasmus errs in the choice of its reToli* 
ing subject.f In his excellencies not less than in bis 
faults, he may be regarded as esseutiuily the lure- 
runner of the French school of David, 

None of the native Italians who remain to be namr d 
as haying pamted historical pieces in Rome, bear to ]xi 
put in competition with Poussin, far less with the Car- 
racci aud their great scholars. Andrea Sacchi, a creditable 
thiid*rate artist^ still retains much celebrity in his own 
country. His negative merits were set in opposition to 
the dazding style of Pietro Da Cortona, the leader of tha 
Florentine school; and the contest was continued in 
the persons of their respective disciples. Pietro's best 
echolars in Rome were Bomanelli and Fern; while 
Sacchi's best pupil was Carlo Maratta, whose cold pic- 
tures, uniting an almost Kaftaellesque purity of outline 
with a liariuuiiious and extremely pleasing style of 
colour, were hailed as the revival of a better style iu 
art. The list of Romans may be closed with Domenioo 
Feti, and Giambattista Salvi, called Da Sassoferrato. 

• The one series beloDgs to the Duke of Rutland ; the other la 
In the Stafford Gallery, 
t in tha GftUery of the Vattem ; coj^ed in moiaie in S. P«tcn. 
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The €ieher8iAoal9 of Italy. 

In Florence the favourite ]>ainter of the century was 
Pietro Berrettini, called Da Cort(ina, an inexpressive 
mannerist, but an agreeable and showy one. Another 
in the same city was Francesco Furiui^ from whose 
hand some exquisite cabinet pictures are to be met 
with ; and a atiil better was Carlo Dolce, an artist of 
greater reputation but not diadmilar genius. 

In Naples the first names to be recorded are those of 
the three m&mons persecntors of the Bolognese ardsta* 
Corenzio and Caracciolo owe their immortality chiefly 
to their hatred of their betters ;* but Giuseppe Ribera^ 
called Lo Spagnoletto from his Spanish birth, has hij^her 
merit (1593 — 1656). He was a scholar of Caravaggio, to 
whose broad dark manner he always adhered, applying 
it with great force and success to the representation of 
horrible subjects. Spagnoletto's genius may be most 
fairly estimated in Naplee^ which in this period possesa* 
ed also Mattia Prstii called H Cavaliere Calabrese, and 
Aniello Falcone, noted for his bloody share in the insur- 
rection of Masaniello. The last remarkable artist of the 
time waa Luca Giordano, nicknamed Luca Fa Presto, 
from his astonishing rapidity of hand. His style pos- 
sesses more originality and show than real goodness ; 
but his colouring, especially in his frescoes, is clear and 
brilliant, his figures have often an air of nobility^ and 
his invention Is wonderfuUy fruitful. 

Venice was in the hands of mannerists and imitatoTB^ 
the earliest of whom was Jaoopo Fislma the younger* 
Varotari, called H Padovanino, was essentially an imita- 
tor of Titian ; Pietro Liberi may be considered an eclectic ; 
and Turchi, named L* Orbetto^ possessed more el^gaucu 
than strength. 

Genoa produced one good artist, namely Paggi, who 
was followed by Strozzi, called II Prete G^noTese, and 
he again by Castiglione. 

In Lomhardy, Modena furnished to Bologna, hesidea 

* Dominici, Vite de' Pit tori, Seoltori, ed ArebitettI Napoletanit 
torn. i. p. aOO; tonL iii. p. 7* 
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Gayedone^ Bartolommeo Schidone, a painter of high 
ezeellence, especially as a colonrist. Ait in Milan was 
aapported^ in the early part of the oentmy, by the Pxo- 
caccini of Bologna* The fiither^ Eroole» was an imitator 

of Correggio ; the elder son, Camillo, modelled himself 
chiefly on Parmigianino ; Giulio Ct^arc Procaccini, by 
far the best of the fauiily, was a man of much genius, 
and his style displayed great liveliness and nature. 

THE EIGUHEKI^TU CSNTUftT. 

The eighteenth oentnxy was for painting in Italy an 
age of flystematiCy leanied, iminspiied indostiy. Aca- 
demies were every wheie fiamed, many artists possessed 
much mechanical skilly and some showed great taste and 
science* In portraits and miniatuiea^ there were several 
good painters ; in landscape, two or three excellent 
oiiL'a ; in historical paiiitiiig, there aiobe none of real 
eminence. 

The territory of Venice produced for a few years a 
greater nuuiber of tolerable historical painters than any 
other district, none of them, however, adhering to the 
principles of the older Venetians. The best were, Trevi* 
sani, Riceiy Tiepolo, and Botari ; while Rosalba Camem, 
in the same quarter^ was famous for miniatures. But 
no Italian works of the century are so interesting as the 
cabinet landscapes of Antonio Canal, called II Canaletto 
(1697—1768)* Representing real scenes in Venicey or 
composed of fingments from tiie picturesque canals and 
squares, they are delightful for their minute finish, their 
distinct and correct perspective, and the clear silvery 
briliiaucy of their colouring. Tiie most numerous col- 
lection of them is in Dresden. 

The new academy of Turin, directed by Beaumont, 
attained a creditable character, and no more. Another 
academy was formed at Bologna in 1708, under the 
guidance of Carlo Cignani, the most vigorous Bolognese 
artist of the time ; and the best scholar it produced was 
FranceschinL None of the Florentines need he named 
except the landscape-painter Zuccherelli, who, like his 
countryman Cipriani, lahoured long in England. Kaplea 
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possessed, till the middle of the century, one of the most 
showy and rapid designers of modern times, Francesco 
Solimene, ulio executed a wonderful number of richly- . 
coloured and well-invented pieces in fresco and oil, em- 
bracing eveiy branch of the art, from historical painting 
to landscape and still-life» Sebastiano Concaleft Naples 
for Bome^ where he formed his style, chicflj zanarkable 
for its strong and Incid coloniiBg. 

Among the Bomaa artists^ we find the excellent land- 
scape-painter Eranz van Bloemen, a Dutchman, called 
L'Orizzonte from his beautifbl distances. Beddes him, 
two names only, both in the historical department, and 
belonging to the middle and latter part of the century, 
are eminent enough to be selected : — Anton Raphael 
Mt n gs, ;i B oliemian, and Pompeo Batoni of Lucca. These 
men, rivals tluririg their whole lives, coincided in their 
classical views of art, setting down, as their great aim, 
dramatic expression and the purity of BaffisieUe. Their 
success was imperfect ; but Batoni was certainly the 
greater genius of the two, and many of his works bare 
much grace and invention. Mengs was a man of scholar- 
ship, taste, and philosophy^ whioee ind efat igable indus- 
tiy enabled him to rise higher than almost any other 
artist has ever risen, with a capacity naturally so con- 
fined. Few men have produced works so firee from 
fault ; but his judicious writings on ait will uutlivo 
the memory of his paintings. 

SCULPTURE. 

During the seventeenth century, the highest names 
in this art were those of Gioyanni Francesco Bernini, a 
NeapoHtan (158^1680) ; Alesasndro Algardi, a Bolog- 
nese (1602-^1664) ; and Fkanfoisdu Qnesnoi, a native 
of Brussels^ eaUed in Italy n Fiammmgo (1(^94^-1046). 

All the three worked chiefly for Rome. Benuni, a man 
of ready invention and quick execution, was the idol of 
his age, and extolled as the equal of the ancients ; but 
his style was merely an exaggeration of thu faults of 
Giovanni Bolo^^ua. Algardi and Fiammingo, neglected 
and poor, laboured less for fame than iur bread. Aiihuugh 
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neither of them belonged to Bologna's school, their com- 
mon tendency was as erroneous as Bernini's i for both, 
especially Algardi, studied pamUng, and Ibnned their 
acolptnie on its roles. 

Some of Bernini's early woifas htm a polity and 
aobriely which contrast fofcibly with the afiectatioii of 
his later statuary. To this better clasB belong the Apollo 
and Daphne of the Villa Borghese ; the Rape of Proser- 
pine in the Villa Ludovisi ; and the best of all, the 
youthful statue of Saint Bibiana, placed in a small 
c]m})i l ai7iong the ruins and vineyards which cover the 
southern slope of the Esquiline. Of the extiaTG^;ant 
and impure taste of his most admired figures, a glaring 
example is that which he himself called the leaat bad " 
of his work%-^e Toluptuoos Saint Teresa of the 
Roman chmch Delia Vittotia. The afiected, fluttering 
grace of the colossal Doctors, who snpport the saint's 
chair in the Tribune of S. Peters, is not less vicioos in 
itself, nor less alien to the place and the subject. 

Many of Algardi's sculptures were lost at the sack of 
Mfintua ; and S. Peters now contains his best work, 
and his worst. The latter is the monument of Leo the 
Eleventh with its cliumsy and ilMraped female figures ; 
the fonner is the bas-relief of Attila's Kepulse, an 
Immense composition of many figores^ and including 
different distances. Ananged, like GhibertTs gates^ on 
the principles of paintmg, it h of course a fiiiiuie in 
effect, notwithstanding the excellence of some particu- 
lars, such as the reproving pope, and the Huu'b page, a 
child quite in the maimer of Domenichino. 

Fiammingo enjoyed few opportunities of honourable 
labour. He was especially celebrated for liis fi^^urcs of 
children, and with reason, though the forms are un- 
duly corpulent, and in some instances even appear siv6U 
len. Examples are to be seen on tombs in the Roman 
church Dell' Anima, and the Neapolitan draroh of the 
Santi Apostoli, His Samt Sasanna, which stands in the 
chnrch of Our Lady of Loreto in Trajan's Forom, a 
gracefully draped fissure, with a beautiful and gently 
Urooping head, is one of the purest works of tke age ; 
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but in his only other statue, the colossal Saint Andrew, 
which fills one of the niches in the dome of S. Peters, 
the artist's despmiding timidity has tempted him to imi- 
tate some of the very worst faults of Bernini. 

It would he quite useless to name any other sculptors 
of the fleyenteenth centoiy, were it not that the whole 
c<mnti7» especially Rome, swaxmed with them, and that 
their works staie us in the face at every turning. Of 
Bemini'a imitators or schdan^ Antonio Baggi, called 
U Lombardo^ was one of the best ; while Bolgi and 
Mocchi give us two of the statues in the nidies of 
the cupola of S. Peten»* Rnsoone, a Milanese of 
much reputation, left several monuments and figures in 
liome. 1 lie most fashionable sculptors in Tuscany 
were the family of Foggini, whose best-known work is 
the monument of Galileo in Santa Croce ; but Pietro 
Tacca likewise enjoyed at Florence a reputation which 
forbids his name to be omitted.t Venice possessed Bal- 
dassare Lunghena ; Grenoa, the two Parodi ; and in 
liaples was produced Corradini's Modesty, with its trans- 
lucent veil, a mechanical curiosity still extant. 

On the Italian acolptois of the eighteenth century, 
it wonld be crnel to say mnoh. Penna, Angellnl, Pacili, 
BiHcciy SibiUa^ and Pacetti, the artkts whose works 
Canova found in possession of the paUio ftyour, aie 
alieady forgotten, and may slumber ki pesoe. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

THB ssvsimmvR cmrirar. 

The edifices of this age bear as large a proportion to those 
of other periods, as do its sculptures : and the productions 
of the one art are not less faulty than those of the other* 

• Mocchi's statne is the Veronica, whose clothes fly out as if in 
a hurricane. Bermui, who had opened niches in the piers to receive 
the colossal statnes, andwu suspected of having thus injured their 
•tabUity, asked Mocchi iDeeringly whence came the innd whidi 
ni£Sed the saint's drapery ? " From the cr«dit»" tiuwerad the 
Other, ** which you have made in the cupola." 

t Baldinucci, Opere, torn. x. p. 412^59. Rosini, La lilonaca 
di MoDza, cap. 7. 
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The same theatrical taste reigns in both. PalladiOy like 
Baffiiell6) to whom he has been compared by TWiHg8>^ 

was succeeded hy a worse generation, for whom even 
his excellencies contained the seeds of error. The taste 
of tlic day applauded buildinp^ which were erected w ith 
a view to picturesque, or rather to scenic show ; contrasts 
of light and shade, and effects of linear perspective, were 
eagerly studied ; and the compleidty which pzevailed in 
the general plan, was quite consonant to the unclassical 
oinament of the crowded details. The palaoei^ how- 
ever^ were not nearly so had as the churches^ which, 
with reiy few exception^ are execrable ; and the same 
architect sometimes bnilt wretched eoelesiastical edifices, 
and ['aLices of high merit. The inspiration of relifrion 
seemed to have departed, leaving that of worldly pomp 
behind. Rome was the great seat of architecture in 
this age ; and to it we may chiefly confine ourselves. 

Of the inequality now mentioned we find examples in 
the works of an obscure Lombard named Flaminlo Ponzio, 
who, in Rome, was the architect, not only of the Sacristy 
and Pauline Chapel of Santa Maria Maggiore, which 
are quite in the taste of the age, but also of the Palaaso 
Sciana in the Ck^rso^ a simple, grand, broadly planned 
structure, worthy of the best times of art. The sculptor 
Algardi exhibited a similar difference of style, between 
his unsatisfactory facade of S. Ignatius, and his elegant 
mansion and garden of tlie Villa Panfili, on the Jam- 
culura, one of the loveliest scenes about the city. 

After such names as these, we may pass over the 
two families of the Lunghi and Rainaldi, who built eo 
much in Borne. A tliird ftmily, from the diocese of 
Gomo^ refuses to be so summarily dismissed. In the 
preceding century^ it had furnished Rome with Domenioo 
Fontana, who introduced his kinsman Carlo Mademo ; 
and now Mademo in his turn presented his cousin Fran- 
cesco Borromini. Of the trio who thus transmitted 
papal favour like an inheritance, each successive member 
was worse than he who went before him. Mademo 
was the most extensively mischievous ; because, unfor* 
tunately for his memory, he was allowed to lay his sacii- 
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legians hands upon S.Peteni^ whose lengthened nave, with 
the portieo and facade (the latter of which is the most 
hopeless deformity in Rome), will hold up his name to 
reproach while the world endures. But, though Mader- 
no's impure taste was unequal to ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in any shape, and though his mind sunk into utter 
stupidity when it atteinpted to deal with the coiiceptions 
of Bramaiitc and Michel Angelo, yet he wfis not always 
a hlockhead ; for, like other men of his time, he could 
build palaces, if he could do nothing else. It is not easy 
to assign to him his true share in the palace of the Bar- 
herini, <*ontinued by Bernini, and finished by Borromini, 
which has on the whole a striking and majestic air ; but 
the same character belongs to the sober and well anang* 
ed Mattel palace, which was wholly execated from the 
dengns of BCademo. On Borromini's head rests the 
guilt of having modernized the nave of S. John Lateran, 
walling up tlie old columns in huge piers, piercing the 
piers with strange niches for statues, and transfovining 
the w^hole interior into its present shapele5?s ugliness. 
Among hi? original designs in Rome, the Cliurch of S. 
Agnes in the Piazza Navona, though extravagant and 
&ulty, has redeeming featurei^ and is not his worst. That 
unenviable distinction belongs to the little church of 
San Carlino at the Four Fountains^ a building whose 
whole eubio contents are said not to equal one of the 
piers of S. Peters. On its puny front the outlines 
undukte like wayes; and columns laige and small, 
pedestalfl^ entabkturei^ and balustrade^ doors^ windows, 
niches, pannels, and sculptures, jostle each other as if 
fighting for room. 

The fame of Borromini was overshadowed by the 
activity and invention of Bern in i, wl iose architecture, 
though founded distinctly on the ornate and theatrical 
taste of his sculpture, is less vicious, and in some in- 
stances much superior to any thing executed in his 
times. His most celebrated work is the magnificent 
colonnade of S. Peters, a rich and pleasmg de^gn, not 
indeed equalling the sublimity which the scene and the 
materials might have prompted, but fax more than 
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worthy of the church externally, and almost worthy of 
its interior* Beminf a other arehitoctiiral efforts in the 
ame dty are pretty nnmeroua. Among hia palaces^ one 
&fade of the FbIezso Barberini may be oonaidered aa 
the pnieat. The Palasso Odeacalchi-Braoeiano violatea 
aeTCval of the moat peremptory roles of the art and some 
of the undeniahle principles of beauty ; and yet this 
building, with iU plain basement, its lofty line of Co- 
rinthian pilastors, its rich, though capricious windows, 
and the inai»sive l)ahLstnide wliich crowns all, has an 
iinprcRsivpness wliicli it is difficult to resist. Bemini*s 
example was as dangerous as any that could have been 
given ; but if his contemporaries had been directed by 
genius like his, the Roman architectuie of his age would 
not haye heen the thing it is. 

It is enough to name two artists of other Italian 
atatea daring this oentniy* The aichitectoxal taste in • 
Veniee may be fiurly estimated ftom the Salute, built 
by Lunghena, a large octagonal chnrcli, highly over- 
omamented on the exterior, but tasteful and well-pro- 
portioned in the inside. Guarini, a Modencse, wa^ a 
follower of Horroniini in his love of crowded ornament, 
his liatrtd of straight lines, and his general extrava- 
gance. His chief field was Turin, in which, besides 
other buildinsfs, he erected the Carignano Falace, the 
Church of San Lorenzo, and the celebrated Chapel 
of the Sudaxio, containing a very &mous relic. This 
picturesquely gloomy shrine stands raised like a galleiy 
beliind the high altar of the Cathedral, separated from 
it by a screen^ and incmsted with black marble. 

van siGBTUirvH cxkturt. 

During this age all the fine arts in Italy were nearly 

oil a level. The name of Vaiivileili, the best of its 
architects, is not a very high one ; but yet his time (the 
middle of the period), and most of his works, are far 
above the level of the seicentUti, or artists of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Beginning, as before, at Home, the first name we find 
is that of a new emigxant &om Como^ Carlo Fontani^ 
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whose chief performance, the front of San Maieello on 
the Cono^ is completely Borrommesque. The prevalence 
of the flame taste till tiie middle of the century is shown 
hy Gngoiinf s honribly deformed fii^ade and portiGO of 
Santa Groce in Gienisalemme. To Galilei, a Fioientine, 
belongs the principal front of S* John Lateian, whicby 
though in an inconect taste, is certainly striking, and in- 
finitely superior to Mademo's exterior of S. Peters ; and 
the artiit waij still more successful in the famous Conjini 
Chapel of the same church, where tlie profusion of pre- 
cious ornaments is not more surprising than the grace 
and elegance of their arrarjcement. Fuga, also a Tuscan, 
did some harm to the interit»r of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
and erected the principal front, which is wretched. His 
palaces, however, are hetter : the Corsiui is very impos- 
ing, and the Palaasso della Consulta, on the Quirinal, is 
one of the best proportioned and least enatic designs 
of the last two centuries. So much can scarcely be said 
for the Fountain of Trevi^ designed by the Bonmn Salyi. 
The best monument executed in the latter half of the 
century was the suite of halls built by the architects 
Simonetti and Caraporesi in the yatican, to receive the 
Pio-Clementine Museum. 

In the north, early in this age, Turin received many 
buildings little above the taste of the day, from the Sici- 
lian Ivara or Giuvara, wliose j^rincipal work, the sepul- 
chral church on the neighbouring hill of the Supeiga, is 
extremely rich, but owes its £Eune to its picturesque site 
and its destination. Ivara was the first master of Louis 
Van Witel, usually called Van viteUi, an Italian of Dutch 
parentage (1700^1778)* This architect enjoyed a gieai^ 
and not undeserved reputation. His transformation of 
BnonaRotfs Carthusian dhurch of the Angeli, inEome^ 
Into its present shape, was his worst deed^ but per- 
haps was not wholly his. The greater number of his 
monuments arc at ISaplcs, -where his liest church is the 
Annunziata ; and his Neapolitan I'alace of Caserta, com- 
menced in 1752, was the most extensive undertaking of 
the time. The dimensions of this pile are hus^e ; and 
thou^ its extemal fronts are chargeable with iiatuessy 
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the four inner courts are extremely good, and the stair- 
cases 4iid other internal anaiigementB excellent. Hie 
bnflding may challenge acomparison m its general efleet 
with most modem educes ; and the ranges of lofty aqne- 
ducts which supply the mansion and its gardenuG^ wm 
worthy of better times and of a nobler use.* 



When we emeiged from the wilderness of the middle 
ages^ Italian history presented to us a scene of tumulto- 
ous agitation. The mighty riv^ soon subsided ii lo 
gloomy stillness ; but now ^ain its waters leap and 
sparkle, approaching a precipice over which they wiD 
be hurled with headlong force. 

Neither in moral worth nor in energy of purpose had 
the character of the nation yet undercrone improve- 
ment ; but a regeneration of intellect had imc»quivocaIly 
begun, heralding clianges universal and immense. For 
Italy, as for every other civilized country, a neweia 
opened with the dawn of the French Revolution. 

* Dimensiont : Lengfli of the rectanglt, 731 feet; br»dth509; 
height, 106 : Lenf^th of each of the four inner courts^ 244 M : 
brradth, Height of central pwilion, 190 feet. 
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